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LOOK  TO  THE  END. 

The  announcement  made  by  nearly  all  those  publicists  who 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  high  politics  or  military  strategy  that 
the  third  year  of  the  war  will  also  be  the  last  comes  as  a  relief 
to  the  peace-loving  nations  of  Europe.  And  it  is  all  the  more 
welcome  that  the  calculation  on  which  it  rests  seems  as  simple 
as  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three.  Both  groups  of  belligerents  began 
the  struggle  with  a  definite  sum  of  forces — military,  economic, 
and  moral.  But  the  allotment  of  the  shares  was  very  unequal, 
the  Central  Empires  representing  only  loO  million  souls,  whereas 
the  Allies  stand  for  more  than  double  that  number.  But  this 
difference  was  more  than  compensated  by  others,  to  the  Allies’ 
detriment.  For  instance,  the  Teutons’  resources  were  all  avail¬ 
able  from  the  start,  whereas  those  of  the  Entente  were  mere 
birds  in  the  bush — potential  assets  which  it  needed  over  two 
years  to  realise.  Accordingly,  the  German  plan  of  campaign 
consisted  in  throttling  each  of  the  allied  Powers  long  before  this 
period  of  realisation  should  expire.  But  although  the  scheme  was 
quite  feasible,  and  indeed  all  but  succeeded,  the  Germans  con¬ 
trived  to  bungle  it,  and  thus  gave  the  Entente  the  time  it  needed. 

The  total  effort  which  each  group  was  capable  of  putting  forth 
being  therefore  limited,  after  a  certain  period  of  exertion — much 
shorter  for  the  Teutons  than  for  the  Allies — the  longer  the  span 
of  time  over  which  it  must  extend,  the  weaker  it  was  destined  to 
grow.  Speed  being  thus  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Teuton  plan  of  campaign,  they  deployed  their  forces  with  all 
possible  rapidity  and  without  much  regard  to  economy ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  campaign  they  had 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  their  effort,  after  which  they 
began  to  display  tokens  of  failing  strength.  The  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  their  resources  are  not  yet  fully  developed, 
have  already  caught  up  with  the  enemies,  scored  a  sequence  of 
i  uccesses,  and  now  bid  fair  to  strike  at  the  root  fibre  of  Teuton 
militarism.  The  salient  facts  in  their  progress,  which  form  the 
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nucleus  of  their  hopes  and  of  the  enemy’s  fears,  were  the  advance 
from  the  maze  of  mischievous  illusions  in  which  the  war  surprised 
them  to  the  point  whence  they  penetrated  to  the  central  ideas 
governing  the  policy  and  the  strategy  of  the  Teutons— the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  part  which  machinery  and  munitions  would  plav 
in  the  struggle  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  coalition  and  the 
means  of  strengthening  it,  and  the  application  of  this  slowlv 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  own  requirements.  It  took  neark 
two  years  for  this  raw  material  to  reach  the  mental  machinerv 
of  the  Entente  leaders,  but  at  last  it  is  in  process  of  being  worked 
out  to  a  finished  product. 

We  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  war  until  it  was  actually 
being  waged,  and  then  we  had  such  mistaken  notions  about  its 
charEbcter  and  probable  duration  that  we  obstinately  refused  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  its  conditions.  We  scoffed  at  the  important 
part  assigned  by  the  Germans  to  heavy  artillery  long  after  it  had 
made  its  mark.  It  was  a  civilian  who  convinced  us  that  work¬ 
shops  are  the  laboratories  of  victory,  and  that  in  a  campaign  the 
issue  of  which  depends  upon  superiority  in  munitions  and  men 
it  is  folly  to  face  the  adversary  with  inferiority  in  men  and 
munitions.  It  needed  the  painful  experience  of  oiu  partial  and 
fruitless  offensives  of  the  year  1915,  reinforced  by  the  appeals  of 
a  few  clear-sighted  statesmen,  to  convince  us  that  a  coalition  that 
lacks  the  capacity  for  concurrent  action  cannot  stand  before  a 
compact  nation  of  organised  soldiers  responsive  to  a  single  will; 
and  for  over  eighteen  months  orders  for  war  material  were  given 
only  when  they  could  be  executed  within  three  or  four  months, 
on  the  ground  that  the  war  would  be  over  by  then. 

Thus,  during  the  better  part  of  the  last  two  years,  the  Entente 
Powers  contented  themselves  with  groping  their  way,  stumbling 
forwards  and  backwards.  But  at  last  they  have  found  it.  The 
only  lessons  they  would  learn  were  those  of  experience,  and 
experience  inculcated  them  without  remission.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  afforded  by  circumstance  are  also,  happily,  being  utilised. 
Not  only  has  the  coalition  survived  the  many  ordeals  through 
which  it  has  passed,  but  it  is  more  of  a  living,  active  entity  than 
ever  before.  Our  potential  resources,  fast  materialising,  are 
largely  available  for  the  third  year’s  campaign.  Munitions  works, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  are 
turning  the  scales  in  our  favour.  Means  are  being  proportioned 
to  ends,  and  the  efforts  of  the  allied  States  are  being  co-ordinated. 
A  survey  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  belligerent  groups 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  may  be  fearlessly 
based  on  realities.  There  is  no  longer  room  for  optimism  or 
pessimism — all  that  is  needed  is  a  firm  determination  to  perseverf 
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to  the  end.  The  facts,  which  are  numeious  and  telling,  are 
patent  to  all,  and  we  have  but  to  enumerate  them  in  order  to 
reach  an  estimate.  This  estimate  is  heartening  for  the  Allies. 
That  it  is  not  overstated  we  may  infer  from  the  nervous  wriggling 
and  the  querulous  avowals  of  the  enemy. 

The  Allies  are  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  condemned  to  the 
I  defensive.  That  role  has  fallen  to  the  Teutons,  who  feel  out 
of  their  element  there.  And  not  only  is  the  initiative  in  our 
hands,  but,  according  to  the  best  military  experts,  we  can  now 
capture  practically  any  position  we  desire,  the  only  matter  for 
deliberation  being  whether  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  troops  for  the 
sake  of  speed,  or  time  in  order  to  spare  human  lives  by  a  more 
extensive  use  of  artillery. 

The  armies  of  the  Central  Empires,  then,  are  on  the  defensive 
in  the  West,  and,  w’hat  is  more  to  the  point,  their  resisting  power 
there  is  sensibly  if  slowly  waning.  The  flower  of  the  Kaiser’s 
Xrmy  is  massed  against  us.  The  prisoners  we  take  are  stalwart 
voung  men  belonging  to  the  best  regiments  in  the  Empire.  And 
the  straits  to  which  the  Germans  have  been  brought  by  the 
unforeseen  prolongation  of  their  effort  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  soldiers  of  the  1918  class  are  incorporated  in  the  fighting 
units.  On  the  other  hand,  their  numbers,  at  least  on  the  Somme, 
are  said  to  be  inferior  to  ours,  and  if  they  still  hold  their  positions 
it  is  solely  by  dint  of  machine-guns  and  heavy  artillery.  On  the 
sixty-five  kilometres  of  our  front  they  possess  no  fewer  than 
seven  hundred  batteries.  The  mastery  of  the  air  has  also  passed 
into  our  hands,  with  noteworthy  effects  on  the  artillery  fire  of  the 
contending  armies.  On  the  Eastern  front  the  Anstro-Germans 
are  said  to  have  lost  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  since  the  beginning  of  the  Eussian  offensive.  There  the 
enemy  troops  consist  mainly  of  the  Landwehr  and  Tjandsturm. 
None  the  less  they  fought  with  great  determination,  and  were 
admirably  handled  by  von  Linsingen,  who,  confronted  with 
enormous  difficulties  and  superior  forces,  held  his  ground  for  ten 
days  between  the  Styr  and  the  Stokhod  and  a  fortnight  on  the 
j  Lupa.  T’heir  Turkish  allies  are  on  the  defensive  in  Mesopotamia. 

In  Arabia  their  troops  are  kept  busy  by  the  rebels.  Tlieir  attack 
I  on  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  repulsed  with  heavy  casualties.  ETist 
^  losing  ground  in  Armenia,  the  Ottoman  Army,  like  the  Austrian, 
IS  wholly  dependent  on  the  Germans,  and  the  Germans  have 
revealed  their  own  plight  by  demanding  a  hundred  thousand 
Turks  to  assist  the  Habsburg  forces  in  Galicia. 

Of  the  working  of  the  moral  factor  in  this  struggle  the  Germans 
took  no  account.  For  this  one  can  hardly  blame  them,  seeing 
that  an  essential  element  of  their  education  consisted  in  inducing 
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atrophy  of  the  moral  sense  and  hiding  the  flaw  under  the  mien 
of  patriotic  exaltation.  They  place  their  highest  faith  in  brute 
force,  to  which  politically  they  owe  everything  they  have  and 
are.  It  was  this  ethical  Daltonism  that  prevented  them  from 
using  their  intellectual  faculties  to  discern  the  influence  which 
the  moral  factor  would  necessarily  have  on  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  and  from  making  up  their  minds  to  leave  Belgium  intact. 
And  it  was  an  effect  of  intellectual  shortsightedness  resulting 
from  this  deadening  of  the  moral  conscience  that  made  it  possible 
for  Germany’s  enemies  to  reduce  her  and  her  allies  to  what  is 
now  become  a  state  of  siege.  That  is  a  fairly  apt  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  Central  Empires  to-day,  and  their  Press 
acknowledges  it. 

Great  Britain’s  intervention  was  the  decisive  factor  in  a 
struggle  of  which  all  the  other  elements  had  been  reckoned  with 
and  amply  provided  for.  The  proverbial  time-table,  the  march 
on  Paris,  the  defeat  first  of  the  Eepublic  and  then  of  the  Tsardom 
could  and  would  have  become  accomplished  faots  within  the 
periods  fixed  had  not  the  British  Government  been  morally  con¬ 
strained  by  German  improbity  to  order  the  “contemptible  little 
army  ”  it  then  disposed  of  to  redeem  the  pledged  word  of  the 
nation  and  mark  the  difference  between  a  solemn  treaty  and  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper.  It  was  Germany’s  moral  twist  which, 
making  the  invasion  of  Belgium  seem  venial  in  her  eyes,  sealed 
her  fate.  For  it  moved  the  slow  British  people  to  break  the 
crust  of  use  and  wont  in  a  spirit  true  to  all  that  is  noblest  in 
the  national  character.  Compelled  to  new  lines  of  thought,  to 
unwonted  modes  of  action,  it  gathered  up  its  forces  for  the 
struggle,  but  without  allowing  the  warmth  of  emotion  to  draw 
it  from  the  light  of  reason  or  the  path  of  duty. 

It  was  sea-pow’er,  British  sea-power,  that  turned  the  struggle 
into  a  siege  and  compelled  the  aggressors  to  rest  on  the  defensive, 
and  it  was  the  moral  factor  that  enlisted  that  vast,  silent,  ever- 
active  force  on  the  side  of  Germany’s  adversaries.  This  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Allies’  resources,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  entitle 
the  nation  that  made  it  to  the  foremost  place  among  the  peoples 
who  are  giving  the  best  that  they  have  and  are  for  the  faith,  the 
civilisation,  and  the  far-off  issues  of  the  human  race.  But  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  Thoroughness  being  still  a  characteristic 
of  the  race,  they  have  gone  into  the  struggle  with  a  degree  of 
whole-heartedness  and  self-surrender  of  which  future  generations 
will  be  proud.  The  financial  resources  of  the  Empire  have  been 
mobilised  and  used  unstintingly  for  the  common  cause.  Two 
thousand  eight  hundred  million  pounds  have  been  spent  in  the 
course  of  the  first  two  years,  and  the  expenditure  still  goes  on 
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at  the  rate  of  six  millions  sterling  a  day.  No  other  people  could, 

■  if  it  would,  have  put  such  a  vast  quota  into  the  common  fund. 
But  even  from  the  bitterest  sacrifice  of  all  the  British  people  did 

:|  not  recoil.  True,  the  abandonment  of  the  luxury  of  pacifism  and 
I  the  introduction  of  obligatory  military  service,  indispensable 
'll  though  it  was  from  the  first,  was  not  resorted  to  without  heart- 
‘i  ache  and  hesitations.  But  that  chalice  of  bitterness  was  also 

■  drained  to  the  dregs,  and  the  army  which  Bismarck  once 
threatened  to  have  arrested  by  the  German  police,  if  ever  it 

|i  should  land  on  the  Continent  to  help  Germany’s  enemies,  is  now 
I  driving  the  picked  armies  of  the  Fatherland  before  it  and  com- 
li  pelling  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  military  nation  on  the 
1  globe.  Again,  as  it  was  a  British  Minister  who  first  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  our  Allies  the  fact  that 
I  without  unlimited  quantities  of  munitions  no  number  of  men 
I  would  avail  aught  against  the  enemy ;  so  it  is  the  British  nation 
[I  with  its  four  thousand  and  fifty  State-controlled  munitions  works 
that  is  now  replenishing  the  stores  of  its  Allies.  And  as  this  rate 
of  progress  is  being  maintained,  nay,  accelerated,  we  can  read 
and  meditate  with  pleasure  the  words  of  the  Minister  to  whose 
:  exertions  it  is  due  :  “The  new  factories  and  workshops  we  have 
:  set  up  have  not  yet  attained  one-third  of  their  full  capacity,  but 
i  their  output  is  now  increasing  with  great  rapidity.”  ^ 

il  To  those  revised  conceptions  of  the  war  and  its  governing  law 

^  we  owe  the  successes  that  have  attended  our  offensive  on  the 
i  Somme  and  the  promise  of  decisive  victory  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
»i  on  condition  that  we  persevere  to  the  end.  The  vastness  of  the 
1  change  that  has  come  over  the  outlook  within  the  last  two  months 
;  of  the  second  year  can  best  be  realised  by  studying  its  effects  on 
an  enemy  wont  to  issue  communiques  of  engagements  which  were 
almost  always  bulletins  of  victory.  In  the  last  days  of  June 
Major  Moraht,  the  military  critic  of  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt, 
j  boastingly  wrote  :  “If  the  English  seriously  mean  to  execute  a 
j  great  strategic  offensive  we  may  foretell  with  reasonable  certitude 
I  the  end  of  England’s  Continental  army.”  Well,  the  English  did 
seriously  mean  to  run  the  risk  from  which  the  German  major 
was  willing  to  save  them.  They  have  begun  the  move,  and 
already  his  “reasonable  certitude”  has  vanished,  giving  place  to 
,  doubt  and  pain. 

“The  English,”  writes  a  Pan-Germanist  German  paper,®  “are 

I  developing  an  activity  to  which  we  must  pay  a  tribute  of  homage 
and  a  persistence  that  would  astonish  us,  if,  indeed,  we  could 
i  be  astonished  by  such  a  quality  in  the  English.  They  are  striving 

I 

i  (1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speedi  at  the  War  Office,  July  13tli,  191^, 

I  (2)  nifi  Strasshurger  Post. 
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to  compel  success  and  to  break  through  the  German  front,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  German  front  is  solid  in  its  entirety,  even 
though  it  has  been  necessary  to  withdraw  it  further  back  at  certain 
points.”  The  number  of  points  at  which  this  indispensable  with¬ 
drawal  is  taking  place  has  incT’eased  considerably  since  then,  and 
the  process  is  still  going  on.  ■ 

The  reflections  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  are  equally  worth  J 
reproducing  :  ‘‘'The  English  are  fighting  with  great  bravery,  and  I 
particularly  in  the  hand-to-hand  combats,  in  which  they  exhibit  I 
genuine  vigour.  Our  positions  are  being  sorely  tested,  but  our  < 
underground  refuges  have  held  out  and  will  still  hold  out.  I 
Besides,  our  General  Sta.ff  was  very  well  posted  in  advance  as  ! 
to  the  offensive  designs  of  the  English,  and  that  is  how  it  was 
enabled  to  organise  counter-measures  for  the  battle  of  the 
Somme.”  * 

It  is  to  the  hated  British,  then,  that  the  Germans  and  their 
allies  owe  their  condition  of  besieged  peoples.  The  circle  of  fire  P 
and  iron  around  them  is  slowdy  tightening.  The  attack  on  Verdun 
and  the  naval  manoeuvre  that  led  to  the  battle  oft  Jutland  were 
but  sallies  of  the  besieged  forces  endeavouring  to  break  through 
that  circle.  Both  attempts  failed,  and  the  enemy  w^as  driven 
back  within  the  lines  held  by  the  Allies.  He  now  seeks  balm 
for  his  bruised  soul  in  the  reflection  that  if  he  cannot  drive  away 
the  besiegers  he  can  hold  out  until  they  raise  the  siege.  “If  we  * 
have  failed  at  Verdun,”  the  Germans  argue,  “you  shall  fail  on 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Somme,  and  then  you  must  call  it  a  \ 
drawn  game,  and  come  to  terms  on  the  basis  of  the  war-map.  i 
We  hold  your  territories,  which  are  of  incomparably  greater  value  j 
to  you  than  all  our  colonies,  and  we  will  not  relinquish  them  : 
without  what  we  consider  ample  compensation.”  That,  we  j 
answer,  can  be  effected  only  if  you  break  up  the  coalition  or  out-  I 
wit  our  statesmen  by  getting  them  to  make  a  treaty-peace  in  j 
lieu  of  a  territorial  peace.  And  neither  contingency  is  likely. 

That  the  coalition  is  more  solidly  compacted  than  ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Council  is  recognised  even  by  the  j 
Teutons  themselves.  The  principal  Diisseldorf  paper  w’rites  :  “In  i 
England  everybody  is  resolved  to  wage  a  war  to  the  death  against  . 
Germany.  The  hopes  cherished  that  the  Coalition  Cabinet  would 
fall  and  the  revolution  in  Ireland  succeed  have  not  been  realised, 
whereas  conscription,  which  was  not  anticipated,  has  drawn  j 
TOillions  of  men  into  the  people’s  army,  which  now  takes  the  i 
place  of  the  mercenary  troops.”  It  is  well  that  these  facts  should 
be  fully  recognised  by  our  adversaries.  “With  regard  to  France, 
the  same  journal  continues,  “we  cannot  warn  our  people  too 
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strongly  to  rid  themselves  of  illusions.  The  fall  of  Verdun,  or 
even  the  absolute  repulse  of  the  offensive  on  the  Somme,  would 
not  connote  the  end  of  the  war  or  the  collapse  of  the  enemy.  The 
more  calmly  we  face  the  facts  the  more  thoroughly  we  shall  be 
delivered  from  illusions  and  vain  hopes  of  breaking  up  the 
coalition  of  our  enemies.”  ^ 

The  Central  Empires  and  their  allies  resemble  all  besieged 
I  populations  in  the  dangers  that  assail  and  the  fate  that  threatens 
I  them.  Both  have  to  fight  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  enemy, 
j  the  failure  of  food  and  munitions,  and  loss  of  moral.  The  last 
I  source  of  weakness  would  seem  the  least  formidable  in  the  case 
I  of  the  Germans,  because  of  the  docility  that  characterises  them 
I  and  their  readiness  to  believe  whatever  their  leaders  tell  them, 

I  even  though  it  be  quite  unreasonable.  Thus  they  still  hold  that 
I  Germany  is  waging  a  war  of  self-defence ;  that  Great  Britain 
I  or  Russia,  or  both,  began  this  war  wantonly  and  wickedly;  that 
i;  even  now  the  German  Government  is  animated  by  a  generous 
love  of  peace,  and  w'ould  come  to  terms  with  the  Entente 
Powers  to-morrow  if  only  these  would  give  her  trustworthy 
j  "guarantees  ”  against  future  aggression ;  that  the  Allies  have 
shamelessly  broken  all  the  laws  of  nations,  while  the  Germans 
-  have  respected  them  most  scrupulously.  “The  Entente,”  writes 
’  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  “has  cynically  trampled  under  foot  the 
i  law  of  nations  on  countless  occasions,  and  the  neutrals  have 
;  unhappily  endured  it  all.  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  has 
j  scrupulously  discharged  all  the  duties  of  civilisation,  as  she  has 
i  demonstrated  by  her  method  of  administering  the  occupied 
provinces.”  This  outrageous  falsehood  was  written  after  the 
■  destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  and 
I  Captain  Fryatt,  the  mass  massacre  of  the  Letimbro,  and  the  trans- 
!  portation  of  thousands  of  French  people  of  both  sexes  inhabiting 
j  the  Lille  district  into  forced  labour  and  captivity. 

It  is  worth  while  glancing  at  the  “duties  of  civilisation”  as 
these  scrupulous  Teutons  conceive  them.  The  Rhine  and  West- 
I  phalian  Gazette  writes  : — “Germany  now  occupies  as  much  terri- 
i|  tory  in  enemy  countries  as  would  suffice  in  peace-time  to  supply 
her  with  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  she  lacks  in  consequence  of 
the  English  blockade.  Tn  these  circumstances  it  is  downright 
:  incomprehensible  that  we  should  have  allowed  such  hardships  to 
I  be  inflicted  on  us  by  the  hunger-war  of  our  adversaries  If  we 
1  had  simply  driven  the  enemy  inhabitants  from  the  land  they 
;  occupy,  Germany’s  supply  of  corn-stuffs  would  have  been  secured. 
It  is  a  wanton  indignity  to  see  these  enemy  subjects  gorging 
themselves  with  food  inside  our  lines  while  our  enemies  are 

(1)  Cf.  Le  Temps,  August  5th,  1916. 
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doing  their  best  to  starve  us  by  the  most  criminal  methods.”' 
The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  endorses  this  mild  view  as  follows : 
“However  humanitarian  the  views  one  may  hold,  one  cannot 
but  perceive  the  absurdity  of  contending  that  we  are  in  dutv 
bound  to  feed  the  populations  that  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
Governments.  On  the  contrary,  now  that  England  is  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs  into  the  territories  we  occupy,  we 
have  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  to  clear  the  enemy 
populations  out  of  their  country.  In  reality,  we  have  given  proof 
not  merely  of  humanity  but  of  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  allowing 
the  Belgians  and  the  Serbs  to  live  in  their  country.”"  And  as 
for  the  murder  of  Captain  Fryatt,  this  is  how  self-sacrificing 
Germany  regards  it  :  “Men  like  Captain  Fryatt,”  the  principal 
newspaper  in  Saxony  declares,®  “ought  to  be  dealt  with  like 
highway  robbers,  put  outside  the  law  and  killed  like  mad  dogs. 
But  this,  the  only  efficacious,  procedure  against  the  arbitrary 
does  not  commend  itself  to  us  Germans.  We  judge  according 
to  the  rules  of  law  and  justice.  If  we  have  visited  the  full  penalty  1 
of  the  law  on  one  of  the  chartered  corsairs  whom  the  English 
Admiralty  lets  loose  against  us,  that  can  satisfy  only  those  who 
think  uprightly.  Instead  of  clubbing  him  like  a  dog  we  tried 
him,  and,  as  he  confessed,  the  verdict  could  not  be  doubtful.”^ 

The  Germans  consider  themselves  a  perfect  nation,  yet,  as  we 
see,  they  frankly  confess  that  they  have  one  failing — they  are 
unco’  guid.  The  decisive  fact  wffiich  stands  out  in  relief  and  | 
presses  for  consideration  is  this  :  there  is  an  abyss  between  their 
conceptions  and  those  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
impassable.  With  people  who  speak  of  guarantees  of  peace  when 
they  mean  annexation  of  their  neighbour’s  territories,  of  legitimate 
self-defence  when  wanton  aggression  is  the  idea  they  are  express¬ 
ing,  of  freedom  to  develop  when  they  are  aiming  at  hegemony, 
and  of  the  duties  of  civilisation  when  mass  massacres  are  running 
in  their  minds,  there  is  no  possibility  of  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  by  treaties.  This  master  fact  it  behoves  us  to  bear  in 
mind  not  only  when  discussing  terms  of  peace  but  before  ■ 
replacing  the  sword  in  its  sheath. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  besieged  populations  of  the  Central 
Empires.  They  are  manifestly  losing  heart,  not  because  they 
discern  the  extent  and  finality  of  their  failure — this  revelation  can 
come  only  from  the  cannon’s  mouth  in  the  guise  of  broken  fronts 
and  shattered  armies— but  by  reason  of  the  hardships  they  are  r 

(1)  Cf.  Le  Temps,  August  2nd,  1916. 

(2)  Cf.  Le  Matin,  August  6th,  1916. 

(3)  Die  Leipziger  Neuesten  Nachrichten. 

(4)  Cf.  L’ Action  Franqaise,  August  5th,  1916.  • 
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undergoing  and  the  hopelessness  of  speedy  surcease  of  suffering. 
It  is  mainly  what  the  Germans  themselves  term  a  stomach  pro¬ 
blem,  eine  Ma'genfrage,  aggravated  by  the  duration  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  mirage-like  nature  of  its  goal.  The  dearth  of  meat, 
the  bad  quality  of  the  bread,  the  lack  of  potatoes,  the  want  of  oil, 
butter,  and  suet,  the  collective  Spartan  meals  in  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Frankfurt,  and  other  cities,  are  all  impressive  comments  on  the 
forecasts  of  the  official  prophets  of  the  Empire.  And  they  have  a 
tendency  to  act  in  the  long  run  as  solvents  of  the  principle  of 
authority.  This  is  evidence  that  the  blockade,  since  the  work 
was  confided  to  a  watchful  and  courageous  Minister,  is  as  effective 
as  it  can  be,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  it  will  render 
military  operations  superfluous.  So  long  as  the  road  from  Berlin 
to  Constantinople  remains  open,  the  hardship  caused  by  the 
blockade  will  never  culminate  in  famine.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
diversion  in  the  East  and  an  offensive  move  at  Salonica.  The 
German  people  and  their  allies  are  indeed  undergoing  the  pinch  of 
hunger,  but  they  believe  that  the  cause  for  which  they  are  suffer¬ 
ing  is  holy — the  defence  of  their  homes  and  families  against 
criminal  assailants.  Trade  and  industry  in  the  Fatherland,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  not  been  hard  hit  by  the  war,  and  neither 
penury  nor  hunger  alone  will  render  the  Teutons  pliant.  Having 
lived  by  the  sword,  it  is  by  the  sword  alone  that  they  wdll  perish. 

And  the  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Allies  who 
wield  the  sword  is  apt  to  be  underrated  in  the  light  of  their  brilliant 
but  partial  successes  and  of  the  general  betterment  of  their 
prospects  since  they  co-ordinated  their  movements  and  wrested 
the  initiative  from  the  enemy.  The  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  brought  on  in  Berlin  by  this  untoward  change  in  the  outlook 
is  the  result  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  what  Germany  coveted,  not  of 
despair  at  being  unable  to  hold  what  she  possessed.  She  still  has 
many  strings  to  her  boM ,  and  the  Allies  should  be  wary  lest  a 
Parthian  arrow  find  a  vulnerable  spot  in  the  coalition. 

Powerful  hammer  strokes  dealt  at  the  German  army  in  the  West 
are  the  only  efficacious  means  of  ending  this  war.  The  pith  of 
the  Kaiser’s  troops  confronts  us  and  our  French  Allies  there,  and 
we  have  broken  ground  most  promisingly.  The  evidence  of  this 
afforded  by  our  enemies’  avowals  is  convincing.  Colonel  Gaedke, 
a  German  military  critic  of  repute,  wrote  in  July  :  “  Ceaselessly 
our  enemies  are  replenishing  their  effectives,  which  they  have 
made  stronger  than  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  .  .  .  With  an 
energy  and  prowess  which  even  their  enemies  aaiust  recognise,  the 
French  have  made  every  iwssible  effort  to  hinder  Verdun  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  British,  with  an 
unwonted  spirit  of  decision,  have  introduced  obligatory  militar'^ 

’^OT,.  c.  N.R.  o* 
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service,  and  have  gradually  got  together  in  the  North  of  France  n 
an  army  of  over  a  million  combatants.  .  .  .  All  our  foregoing  i  n 
successes  are  now  being  contested,  and  our  enemies  are  seeking  I  tl 
victory  by  prolonging  the  struggle.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  I  si 
their  last  mass  attacks  have  been  attended  with  success.  We  are  !  h 

now  about  to  enter  on  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  we  are  in  the  ■  h 

centre  of  more  arduous  combats  than  we  have  ever  yet  had  to  '  tl 

wage.  And  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  end.”  From  the  prin-  I  p 

cipal  newspaper  of  Bremen  the  following  extract  has  been  culled :  i  h 
‘  ‘  The  hour  has  come  when  we  must  clench  our  teeth  and  summon  I  w 
all  our  power  of  determination,  for  the  situation  is  grave.  Our  1  \\ 
offensive  before  Verdun  has  got  its  teeth  in  so  tight  it  is  absolutely  i  s( 
unable  to  let  go.  Our  Austrian  Allies’  fine  offensive  in  the  Sette  j  h 
Commuui  has  long  been  condemned  to  a  standstill,  and  the  plucky  I  si 
advance  of  the  Turks  in  Persia  is  gnawing  only  in  a  subsidiary  m  oi 
field  of  operations.  And  now  the  English  and  French  are  hard  ^  tl 
upon  us  on  the  Somme.  Russia  is  upon  us,  and  the  Anglo- 
Boers  in  East  Africa ;  Valona  is  tying  up  Austria  and  Hungary,  fi 
Salonica  the  Bulgarians ;  Armenia  and  the  Suez  Canal  the  Turks.  di 
Nor  are  they  making  any  progress  worth  mentioning,  and  anxious  *  ir 
sighs  rise  to  Heaven  owing  simply  to  the  inexhaustible  rain  which  tl 
seems  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  enemy  in  blockading  us.  In  w 
every  quarter  and  corner  are  difficulties  and  obstacles.”^  hi 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  now  edited  by  an  ex-Socialist,  ushers  ;  tl 
in  the  third  year  of  the  campaign  with  the  evil-boding  words;  Ii 
“  Tw'o  years  of  war  have  already  lapsed,  and  the  German  people  -  ai 
will  not  celebrate  this  new  anniversary  with  joyful  feelings.”  j  tc 
Another  journal  w'idely  circulated  in  Saxony  ^  is  equally  plain-  i  oi 
tive  :  “  We  have  swung  the  sword  for  tw^o  long  years,  and  we  do  I  al 
not  yet  foresee  the  moment  when  w'e  may  sheathe  it  again  with  ^  is 
honour.”  One  of  the  principal  Press  organs  of  Wiirttemberg’  ‘ 
is  no  less  downcast  at  the  prospect  :  “  Two  years  have  lapsed,  and  |  fo 
we  are  still  waiting  for  the  end,  fostering  vague  hope.  Every  day  |  eq 
that  goes  by  aggravates  the  burden  of  responsibility  of  those  who  ?  co 
plunged  us  in  this  wuir.  .  .  .  Half  of  the  world  is  leagued  against  :  cr 
us,  and  the  other  half  is  forging  weapons  for  the  first.  Nor  can  j  th 
the  fact  be  hJinhed  that  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  burns  throughout  pr 
the  country  only  as  a  flickering  flame.''  That  the  German  people  I  pe 
are  discontented  is  obvious  by  this  time  to  every  new'spaper  reader,  r  th 
Food  riots  in  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  soldiers  ;  an 
and  police  stamping  out  tumults  in  Prussian  fashion,  arrests,  peti-  |  ra 
tions,  expostulations,  are  tokens  not  of  disaffection,  still  less  of  p  tn 

I  an 


(1)  Cf.  Daily  Mail,  July  18th,  1916. 

(2)  Die  Leipzigcr  Neuesten  Nachrichten. 

(3)  Die  Neue  Stuttgarter  Zeitung. 
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[  rebellion,  but  of  grave  disipontents.  Those  who  feel  disposed  to 
I  read  political  contumacy  into  these  manifestations  are  overrating 
their  significance.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  actors  in  these 
street  scenes  are  mostly  infuriated  women  and  elderly  men,  who, 
having  devoted  time  and  pains  to  obtaining  food-cards,  are  sent 
■  home  empty-handed.  None  the  less  the  buoyancy  has  gone  out  of 
S  the  German  people.  The  halcyon  days  when  flags  were  hoisted  and 
!  public  rejoicings  ordered  are  past.  The  population  is  fast  losing 
I  heart,  and  a  more  ominous  frame  of  mind  for  a  besieged  people  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  The  importance  of  this  spiritlessness  is 
\  well  understood  by  the  nation’s  leaders,  one  of  whom^  writes 
^  sententiously  : — “The  war  is  wearisome  and  painful.  We  have 
I  had  a  hard  task  to  perform  during  the  first  two  years,  and  the 
'  supreme  effort  has  still  to  be  put  forth.  And  it  is  not  on  the  army 

[only  that  the  decision  now  depends ;  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  of 
the  highest  moment  ” 

One  of  the  chief  Catholic  Press  organs,  which  has  advocated 
frightfulness  in  its  most  dastardly  forms,  is  now  reduced  to 
doleful  meditations  like  the  following  ;  “  We  have  had  heavy  losses 
*  in  human  lives,  in  human  happiness,  and  now  w^e  are  faced  with 
the  question:  ‘What  is  going  to  happen?’  Nobody  can  say 
when  peace  will  come.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  our  enemies 
have  relinquished  the  design  of  annihilating  us.  .  .  .  We  know 
:  that  there  is  no  war  in  which  there  are  not  victors  and  vanquished . 

In  this  war  there  will  also  be  a  victor  and  vanquished.  If  we 
;  are  not  the  victors  we  shall  be  the  vanquished,  and  shall  have 
;  to  put  up  with  the  consequences.  Even  if  we  were  to  declare 
I  ourselves  ready  to  make  a  peace  without  victors  or  vanquished, 

I  all  our  enemies  would  laugh  in  our  faces.  Consequently  there 
i  is  only  one  word  of  command  possible  :  to  hold  our  ground.”^ 
Those  symptoms  avowed  by  the  enemy  are  the  endorsed  receipts 
'  for  the  knocks  dealt  him  by  the  Allies,  now  at  last  a  real  coalition 
I  equipped  for  the  struggle  and  moving  rhythmically  towards  the 
t  common  goal.  The  number  of  those  confessions  might  be  in¬ 
creased  indefinitely.  It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  glance  at 
•  the  avowal  made  by  the  War  Lord  himself,  who  addressed  two 
proclamations — one  to  his  army  and  navy  and  the  other  to  his 
people  on  the  second  anniversary  of  his  treason  to  Europe  and 
the  human  race.  The  tone  of  these  communications  is  factitious, 
5  and,  as  the  French  say,  it  is  the  tone  that  makes  the  music.  It 
-  :  might  be  the  utterance  of  a  General  in  an  invested  city,  whose 
f  I  troops  are  on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  a  famine,  but  who  is 
.  anxious  to  create  the  impression  among  the  besiegers  that  he  is 

(1)  Herr  Theodor  Wolff,  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt.  All  the  italics  are  mine. 

(2)  Die  Kolnische  Volkszeitung.  Cf.  Le  Journal,  August  1st,  1916. 
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i  abundantly  supplied  with  food.  The  Monarch ,  who  in  September 

1914,  charged  the  Mayor  of  Weimar  to  announce  to  his  fellow- 
'  subjects  that  the  victorious  troops  would  be  back  in  their  homes 

before  the  leaves  fell,  is  now  constrained  to  admit  that  “the 
strength  and  will  of  the  enemy  are  still  unbroken.  We  must  go 
on  with  the  severe  struggle  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
beloved  native  homes  and  preserve  the  honour  of  the  Fatherland.” 

When  addressing  his  Chancellor  he  pitches  his  voice  in  a  lower 
key.  One  of  his  main  cares  is  to  shake  off  res|^x)nsibility  for  the 
black  deed  which  has  sent  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  Europe 
to  the  grave.  Another  is  to  affirm  his  readiness  to  make  peace 
before  the  gathering  storm-cloud  bursts  over  the  heads  of  his 
people.  The  jauntiness  of  tw'o  years  ago  is  gone,  and  Saul  him¬ 
self  is  now  among  the  prophets.  “  Still  hard  times  are  ahead,” 
he  says.  “After  the  terrible  storm  of  tw'o  years  the  desire  for 
sunshine  and  peace  is  stirring  in  all  human  hearts.  But  war 
goes  on,  because  the  battle-cry  of  the  enemy  Governments  is  still 
the  destruction  of  Germany.  The  blame  for  further  bloodshed 
falls  only  on  our  enemies.”  This  frank  bid  for  peace  following 
on  the  announcement  that  hard  times  are  still  ahead  so  dismayed 
his  crestfallen  subjects  that  a  semi-official  interpiretation  had  to 
be  served  up  to  them  in  the  Norddeutsclie  AUgemeine  Zeitung. 

But  the  German  spirit  is  far  from  broken,  nor  are  the  German 
armies  nearly  defeated.  If  the  Kaiser  desires  peace,  it  is  peace 
with  annexations,  and  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  paper  to  keep  him 
from  renewing  the  struggle  wdien  he  is  better  prepared  and 
certain  of  victory.  The  Allies  are  resolved  to  conclude  peace  on 
very  different  terms  from  those  and  to  set  it  on  a  more  solid 
foundation  than  a  treaty.  But  that  is  still  a  distant  goal.  The 
superb  qualities  which  our  recent  advances  have  evoked  must 
be  displayed  for  a  considerable  time  yet,  in  the  face  of  more 
formidable  difficulties  and  at  the  price  of  heavier  sacrifices. 
Cheap  optimism  is  enervating  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  The 
British  race,  with  its  unflinching  will,  patience,  and  heroism,  is 
capable  of  achieving  more  arduous  things  than  a  decisive  triumph 
over  German  brutality,  and  is  also  strong-minded  enough  to  learn 
that  the  enterprise  on  which  it  has  embarked  calls  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  exercise  of  all  those  qualities  and  the  employment  of 
its  resources,  which  happily  are  abundant.  The  victory  is  within 
our  reach  on  condition  that  we  persevere  to  the  end  and  remember 
that  the  end  is  not  yet.  To  the  many  the  expectations  raised  by 
our  brilliant  offensive  on  the  Somme  have  the  definiteness  of 
certainty ;  but  the  few  who  are  wont  to  acknowledge  facts  w’ould 
fain  lay  stress  on  the  efl'ort  still  to  be  made  before  promise  can 
harden  into  achievement. 
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The  Anglo-French  armies  are  pitted  not  against  the  Austrians, 
but  against  the  finest  German  troops.  Unlike  tlie  gallant 
Kussians,  they  have  had  to  attack  a  front  wliich  is  not  nearly  as 
long  as  that  in  the  East,  and  is  therefore  incomparably  better 
defended.  Yet  they  carried  two  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  but  as  the 
third  held  its  ground  the  Germans  concentrated  all  their  avail¬ 
able  reserves  and  artillery  behind  it.  A  frontal  attack  in  the 
face  of  a  deadly  storm  of  metal  and  gases  is  the  only  way  to  take 
the  third  line  of  defence,  behind  which  other  positions  are  being 
improvised  and  strengthened.  In  these  circumstances  Germany’s 
reserves  play  a  momentous  part,  and  their  number  is  a  theme 
of  legitimate  curiosity.  Writing  in  April  I  ventured  to  quote 
figures,  which  were  at  once  called  in  question  as  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  June  T  expressed  my  regret,  and  gave  the  figures 
verified  by  the  military  authorities.  Since  then  the  Press  of 
France  and  Britain  has  often  asked  whence  Germany  is  drawing 
the  men  she  transports  now  to  one  centre  of  activity,  now  to 
another,  but  there  is  no  answer  forthcoming  since  my  figures 
were  impugned. 

An  eminent  French  publicist  ^  now  comes  unexpectedly  to  the 
rescue.  He  discusses  the  subject  frankly,  with  the  authorisation 
of  the  Censor.  And  this  is  how  he  looks  at  it  :  “Although  those 
reserves  have  been  broken  into,  they  are  probably  more  numerous 
than  the  majority  of  our  military  writers  admit.”  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  asserting  in  my  article.  M. 

I  Herve  goes  on  to  state  that  those  military  writers  “do  not,  it 
seems,  take  sufificiently  into  account  the  formidable  contingents 
that  Germany  finds  in  each  of  her  new  classes.  Each  one  of  our 
classes  furnishes  tw’o  hundred  thousand  recruits.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  young  German  classes  now  being  called  to 
the  colours  contained  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  each.  They 
have  enrolled  the  Class  17.  They  are  calling  up  the  Class  18 — 
the  youth  born  in  1898,  and  they  will  summon  the  Class  19 — the 
lads  born  in  1899,  who  will  be  eighteen  next  spring.  Now  it 
would  be  nowise  surprising  if  these  three  last  classes  should 
I  supply  them  with  a  total  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  young 
men.”  The  great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the 
i  French  and  the  German  classes  the  writer  explains  not  only  by 
I  the  difference  between  the  two  populations — 69  and  39  millions 
I  respectively — but  also  by  the  circumstance  that  there  are  propor- 
I  tionately  far  more  old  men  and  few^er  youths  in  France  than  in 
Germany.*^ 

(1)  Gustave  Herv6  in  Ln  Victoire,  .\ugu»t  1st,  1916. 

(2)  .\t  pre.sent  there  are  in  Germany  4,600,000  buys  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
18,  whereas  in  France  there  are  only  1,800,000 
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These  figures,  without  being  deterrent,  are  suggestive,  and 
may  admonish  those  who  look  for  a  decision  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  to  be  contented  with  steady  progress  and  not  to  hanker 
after  miracles.  It  is  surely  enough  that  all  the  elements  of  victory 
are  in  our  own  hands.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  want  to 
eliminate  from  the  list  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  change  for  the  better  which  has  begun  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  reckon  upon  a  sudden  collapse  of 
the  enemy.  The  stakes  are  too  high,  the  alternative  to  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  war-map  is  too  tragical  for  the  Germans  to 
knuckle  under  now'.  The  struggle  must  pursue  its  tedious  course, 
which  will  be  chequered  w'ith  the  breaks  and  set-backs  that  are 
inseparable  from  w'ar.  Nor  is  it  only  on  the  battlefield  that  we 
shall  have  to  confront  the  enemy,  but  also  in  the  twilight  sphere 
of  tortuous  diplomacy  and  subterranean  intrigue,  where  he  is 
even  more  at  home.  And  that,  perhaps,  is  the  danger  most  tube 
redoubted. 

But  if  the  last  chajoter  of  this  conflict  should  be  written  in 
blood  by  the  contending  armies  instead  of  in  ink  by  the  scribes 
of  diplomacy,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Prussia  of  Frederick  i 
the  Great  to  the  forces  of  a  coalition  pow^'erful  enough  to  over-  ; 
whelm  it  may  perhaps  suggest  to  us  the  measure  of  what  we  j 
shall  have  to  face.  During  that  tremendous  ordeal  the  most 
disastrous  reverses  failed  to  reach  the  mainspring  of  the  nation’s 
spirit.  Neither  scarcity  of  labour,  nor  oppressive  taxation,  nor 
dearth  of  food,  nor  even  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  vindictive 
enemies  availed  to  sap  the  staying  powers  or  throw  out  of  gear 
the  military  organisation  of  Prussia.  Much,  no  doubt,  has 
changed  since  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  complexity  of  the 
modern  army  machine,  for  instance,  renders  it  more  dependent 
on  external  circumstances  and  more  liable  to  stoppage  than  in 
those  days.  But  the  character  of  the  nation  has  undergone  no 
essential  change.  And  even  a  much  less  resolute  race  would 
make  a  very  determined  stand  before  resigning  itself  to  the  fate 
which  is  in  store  for  the  Teutons  if  they  come  out  of  this 
(juandary  seriously  scathed.  History  offers  no  parallel  to  their 
disaster,  and  the  nearest  approach  in  mythology  is  the  fall  of 
Lucifer  from  his  lofty  eminence  in  heaven  to  the  murky  depths 
of  hell.  The  last  frenzied  onrush  of  a  fanatical  people  grown 
desperate  will  invest  war  with  new'  horrors.  Eeckless  submarine 
outrages,  mass  massacres  by  Zeppelins,  and  perhaps  even  the 
systematic  starvation  of  the  populations  of  the  invaded  tern- 
tories  may  first  be  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  terrorising  the  Allies 
into  accepting  the  offers  of  peace.  For  the  Teutons  are  awarel 
that  our  Governments  are  too  tender-hearted  to  make  reprisals  atl 
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present  or  to  insist  on  expiation  later  on.  They  are  convinced 
that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  threatening  retribution  at 
the  close  of  hostilities,  and  by  that  time  shall  be  ready  to  “let 
bygones  be  bygones,”  and  draw  a  wet  sponge  over  the  slate. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  are  right. 

Meanwhile  the  Kaiser,  his  military  and  political  advisers,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  nation  take  in  the  bearings  of  the  situation, 
and  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  vital  moment  of  the  issues 
at  stake.  And  neither  he  nor  they  are  likely  to  let  things  grow 
desperate  at  the  front  without  an  effort  to  transfer  the  venue 
elsewhither.  They  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  devise  some 
plausible  expedient  that  may  enable  them  to  revive  the  hopes 
and  re-lay  the  schemes  of  racial  glory  which  were  so  near  realisa¬ 
tion  two  years  ago  and  are  now  so  far  aw^ay.  In  other  words, 
before  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  abyss  they  will  attempt  a  diplo¬ 
matic  diversion  in  the  shape  of  an  offer  of  “generous  concessions  ” 
and  a  treaty-peace. 

That  such  a  scheme  has  been  debated  in  Germany  by  those 
on  whom  its  organisation  depended  I  have  some  grounds  for 
believing.  It  w’as  conceived  before  the  beginning  of  our  offensive 
on  the  Somme,  and  its  object  was  to  put  the  solidarity  of  the 
.\llies  to  the  severest  possible  test.  To  what  extent  it  has  since 
been  modified  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  judging  by 
utterances  wdiich  have  recently  appeared  in  leading  German 
papers  I  should  say  it  is  still  destined  to  assume  a  concrete  form. 
The  Vossisclie  Zeitung,  for  example,  writes  ;  “It  behoves  us  to 
count  now  more  than  hitherto  upon  the  likelihood  of  a  state  of 
feeling  among  our  enemies  which  will  mar  their  harmony  and 
make  them  alive  to  the  uselessness  of  prolonging  the  struggle.” 
And  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  this  would-be  peacemaker  is 
that  if  convinced  that  Germany  will  not  give  way,  the  Allies 
will  familiarise  themselves  and  “close  with  the  offer  of  peace  on 
terms  which  will  be  ingeniously  formulated  by  us.”  ^  One 
fervently  hopes  they  will  do  nothing  so  disastrous. 

Among  the  auspicious  conditions  on  which  the  Germans  are 
speculating  is  the  assumed  survival  among  the  allied  democracies 
of  the  conviction  once  cherished  by  their  Governments  that  w'hile 
Prussian  militarism  is  a  thing  of  Satan’s,  ripe  for  destruction, 
the  German  people  are  honest,  hard-working,  and  pacific,  like 
the  French  and  the  British,  and  that  if  legislative  power  is  once 
placed  in  their  hands  and  genuine  parliamentarism  established 
Prussia  itself  will  be  sacramentally  purged  of  the  military  taint. 
The  Imjierial  Chancellor  is  preparing  to  play  on  this  chord. 
Ostentatiously  breaking  with  the  Junkers,  he  has  allied  himself 
(1)  Vossische  Zeitung,  July  24th,  1916. 
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with  the  Socialists,  once  the  pariahs  of  political  Germany  and 
now  the  heralds  of  Neo-Teutonism  democratically  furbished  and 
coloured  for  the  use  of  peace-loving  Europe.  “If  only  Germanv 
could  be  democratised  and  Socialism  get  its  innings,”  some  people 
among  us  sigh,  “the  devil  of  militarism  would  be  exorcised  by  the 
possessed  nation  itself  and  all  would  be  well.”  And  the  Socialist 
preachers — luminaries  like  Herr  Sudekum  and  Herr  Scheide- 
mann — are  putting  their  heads  together  to  decide  hoM"  the  demo¬ 
cratic  sacrament  can  be  administered,  and  the  pontiff,  Bethmann- 
Hollw'eg,  is  practising  the  liturgy.  But  at  this  hour  no  sensible 
man  in  Europe  could  possibly  mistake  for  the  golden  trumpet 
notes  of  a  new  peace  era  a  series  of  variations  on  the  familiar  air 
“Deutschland  uber  Alles.” 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Prussian  militarism.  Militarism, 
together  with  the  vices  it  connotes  and  many  others  it  entails, 
are  attributes  of  the  entire  Teuton  nation.  “The  German 
people,”  writes  Prince  von  Biilow  in  his  book,  Deutsche  PoUtik, 
“has  the  right  to  tell  the  world  that  the  agency  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  past  and  present  to  be  most 
efficacious,  and  w'hich  under  the  stress  of  the  most  poignant 
misery  and  the  most  redoubtable  menace  preserves  the  life  of 
Germany,  is  German  militarism.  To-day  the  Army  is  what 
history  has  made  it — the  puissant  expression  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  of  the  State,  of  the  people.  Nowhere  has  the  idea  of 
German  unity  and  the  homogeneity  of  all  the  States  been  so 
rapidly  and  so  freely  assimilated  as  in  the  Army.  The  particu- 
larist  oscillations  which  here  and  there  survived  the  year  1871 
have  never  invaded  the  Army.  Despite  their  attachment  to  their 
own  State  and  Sovereign,  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  the  South 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  above  all  things  else  citizens  of 
the  German  Army,  members  of  the  German  nation  in  arms. 
Among  the  State  organisms  of  which  Prussia  threw  out  the 
fibres,  none  were  as  robust  as  those  of  the  Army.  The  German 
Army  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  governmental  power  over  the 
population  ;  it  stands  for  the  unity  of  the  German  people  just  as 
much  as  do  the  nation’s  representatives  in  Parliament,  although 
in  a  different  way.  The  spirit  of  German  militarism  created  by 
Prussia  and  assimilated  by  Germany  is  quite  as  aristocratic  as  it 
is  monarchical  and  democratic.”  Prince  von  Biilow,  who  knows 
his  countrymen,  is  right.  Militarism  is  as  democratic  as  it  is 
aristocratic.  It  is  also  a  German,  not  only  a  Prussian  institution. 

The  practical  consequences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  hardly 
require  to  be  pointed  out.  And  yet  they  are  inadequately 
expressed  by  the  Allies’  Ministers  in  many  of  their  official  utter¬ 
ances.  Those  benevolent  statesmen  who  announce  that  the 
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object  of  the  present  war  is  to  liberate  France,  Belgium,  and 
Serbia,  or  to  crush  militarism  as  it  thrives  and  w'orks  in  Prussia, 
apparently  assume  that  the  symptoms  can  be  treated  while  the 
root  of  the  disease  is  left  intact.  Liberation  of  the  occupied 
territories  will  be  only  temporary  and  peace  merely  a  truce  if 
militarism,  which  is  the  life  principle  of  the  German  Empire,  is 
allowed  to  subsist.  The  notion  that  in  this  respect  there  is  or 
will  be  any  dividing  line  between  the  population  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  States,  between 
the  Germans  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  those  of  the  Empire, 
is  not  only  unfounded  but  highly  dangerous.  If  this  campaign 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  German  Empire  for 
evil,  if  the  fortune  of  arms  or  the  feebleness  of  diplomacy  prevents 
the  attainment  of  this,  the  only  end  which  connotes  finality, 
then  Europe  will  have  to  make  ready  for  a  resumption  of  hostili¬ 
ties  with  the  lepst  possible  delay,  and  militarism  with  all  its 
odious  consequences  will  have  come  to  stay.  The  last  phase  of 
this  tremendous  contest  will  be  fraught  with  the  most  formidable 
and  subtle  dangers  to  the  Allies. 

Meanwhile,  energy  and  perseverance  are  the  qualities  that  will 
stand  the  Entente  peoples  in  best  stead.  We  have  seized  the 
initiative;  w^e  must  keejo  and  utilise  it.  ‘We  have  won  successes; 
we  must  follow  them  up.  We  have  established  thousands  of 
j  factories  and  workshops  for  munitions ;  we  must  so  organise  them 
;  as  to  belie  the  Kaiser’s  prophecy  and  outvie  the  German  output. 
!  And,  above  all,  we  must  steadfastly  persevere  to  the  end, 
i  remembering  that  henceforward  time  is  indeed  on  our  side.  In 
I  a  word,  the  spirit  in  w'hich  the  Allies  should  address  themselves 
i  to  the  arduous  task  still  awaiting  them  is  that  which  inspired  the 
j  Chinese  proverb  :  “In  a  journey  of  twenty  miles,  the  nineteenth 
^  is  half  wmy.”  E.  J.  Dillon. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  GERMANY’S  DUPES. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Foetnightly  Review  I  was  allowed  to 
show  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Hopelessness  of  Germany’s 
Position  ’’  that  the  situation  of  that  country  is  militarily,  politic¬ 
ally,  and  economically  a  desperate  one.  I  depicted  the  military 
aspect  in  the  following  words,  which,  for  the  argument  of  this 
article,  seem  worth  repeating  ; — 

“  When  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  to  military  service  national  popula¬ 
tion  determines  the  size  of  the  national  armies.  .  .  .  The  population  of  the 
British  group,  exclusive  of  the  coloured  people,  stands  to  the  population  of 
the  German  group  in  the  relation  of  23  to  10.  Consequently,  the  opposing 
armies,  not  counting  coloured  soldiers,  compare  also  approximately  like 
23  to  10,  and  if  we  add  the  coloured  soldiers  the  proportion  is  about  25  to  10. 

“On  all  fronts,  broadly  speaking,  100  Germans  and  Austrians  have  to 
fight  250  British,  French,  Russian,  or  Italian  soldiers.  The  superiority  in 
man-power  possessed  by  the  Allies  is  very  great,  and  it  is  bound  to  increase 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  If  we  assume  that  casualties  are  equally  numerous 
on  both  sides,  a  loss  of  50  on  each  side  will  reduce  the  original  proportion  of 
250  to  100  to  200  to  50.  Continued  fighting  at  equal  cost  on  both  sides  will 
increase  the  superiority  of  the  Allies  from  2^  fold  to  4  fold,  5  fold,  6  fold,  etc. 
The  longer  the  fighting  lasts,  the  more  overwhelming  will  be  the  superiority 
in  man-pow'er  possessed  by  the  Allies.  If  we  now  assume  that  losses  are 
50  per  cent,  greater  among  the  Allies  than  among  their  opponents,  the 
Germans  and  their  friends  will  lose  50;  the  Allies  will  lose  75.  In  that  case 
the  original  relation  of  250  to  100  will  in  due  course  be  changed  to  175  to  50. 
The  superiority  of  the  Allies  would  grow  from  2^  fold  to  3^  fold,  and  it 
would  in  course  of  time  increase  to  4  fold,  5  fold,  and  6  fold,  although  it 
would  grow  more  slowly.  If,  lastly,  we  assume  the  impossible,  if  we  assume 
that  for  every  10  men  lost  by  the  German  group  the  Allies  will  lose  25  men, 
the  crushing  superiority  of  250  against  100  possessed  by  the  English  group 
of  Powers  will  remain  unaltered.  Considered  from  the  point  of  numbers. 
Germany’s  position  is  hopeless.  .  .  . 

“The  overwhelming  superiority  in  men  possessed  by  the  Allies  which  has 
gradually  been  created  will  be  supported  by  an  equally  great  superiority  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  greater  will  become 
the  supremacy  of  the  Allies  in  men  and  materials.  That  is  perfectly  obvious. 
From  the  material  point  of  view  Germany’s  position  is  as  hopeless  as  it  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  man-power.” 

Upon  Germany  lies  the  principal  guilt  of  the  present  war.  Yet, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  seems  likely  that  her  Allies,  or  rather  her 
dupes,  will  be  more  severely  punished  than  the  principal  culprit. 
It  happens  occasionally  in  private  life  that  a  powerful,  wealthy, 
and  unscrupulous  financier  induces  some  respectable  but  needy 
people  by  promises  of  vast  and  certain  gain  to  embark  with  him 
on  terms  of  equality  in  some  risky  undertaking.  If  the  enterprise 
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goes  badly  the  crash  may  affect  the  wealthy  financier  only  slightly, 
for  he  can  bear  great  losses,  but  his  impecunious  dupes  may  be 
irretrievably  ruined.  We  know  that  in  case  of  defeat  Germany 
may  lose  vast  territories  in  the  East,  West,  and  North,  and  that 
she  may  have  to  pay  an  enormous  indemnity  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
or  in  both.  Still,  Germany  will  survive  her  losses,  for  the  country 
is  inhabited  by  a  single  race.  The  German  Nation  may  be 
sobered  and  elevated  by  defeat.  The  position  will  be  very 
different  in  the  case  of  Germany’s  dupes.  Let  us  consider  the 
position  of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  of  the  South  German  States,  which  also  have  been 
cruelly  duped  by  their  Imperial  master. 

The  position  of  Germany’s  Allies  is  all  the  more  cruel,  as  they 
went  to  war  in  the  expectation  of  certain  victory  and  vast 
advantage.  Although  nothing  is  knowm  for  certain  as  to  the 
territorial  arrangements  and  promises  made,  the  evidence  at  hand 
suffices  to  show  with  approximate  correctness  how  Germany  and 
her  Allies  hoped  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  Germany  evidently  desired  to  incorporate  Belgium, 
although  that  country  might  have  been  granted  nominal  independ¬ 
ence  in  accordance  with  the  peace  proposals  made  by  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollw’eg.  From  France  Germany  hoped  to  obtain  a 
huge  indemnity,  colonies,  and  possibly  some  territories  of 
strategical  importance,  such  as  Belfort,  Verdun  with  the  rich 
iron  mines  of  that  district,  and  Calais  with  its  coal  beds.  In  the 
East  Germany  intended  to  acquire  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Kussia 
with  Eiga,  possibly  up  to  the  outskirts  of  Petrograd.  Poland, 
as  we  know  from  the  peace  proposals  made  by  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor  and  other  well-informed  people,  was  to  be 
made  an  “independent”  State  on  a  national  basis,  governed  by 
a  German  or  an  Austrian  Prince — a  German-Austrian  Protec¬ 
torate.  In  course  of  time  the  creation  of  the  German-Austrian 
Protectorate  of  Poland  might  have  led  to  developments  similar 
to  those  which  sprang  from  the  Prusso-Austrian  Condominium  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  from  1864  to  1866. 

Austria-Hungary  intended  to  dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
An  independent  and  greatly  enlarged  Bulgaria,  placed  between  an 
enormously  powerful  and  vastly  enlarged  Turkish  Empire  and  an 
exceedingly  strong  Austria-Hungary  intimately  bound  to  a  vastly 
increased  Germany,  would  naturally  have  drifted  towards  the 
Hapsburg  State  and  have  become  an  Austrian  Protectorate. 
However,  the  Dual  Monarchy  hoped  to  gain  the  greatest 
advantage,  not  in  the  direction  of  Salonica  but  in  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  Austria-Hungary  it  is  obvious  that  Austria’s  principal  aim  in 
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going  to  war  was  the  acquisition  of  Southern  Itussia.  While  ^ 

Poland  is  the  wealthiest  industrial  district  of  Eussia,  Southern  * 

Eussia  is  by  far  the  richest  agricultural  part  of  that  Empire. 

The  evidence  at  hand  suffices  to  show  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  ' 
hoped  to  carve  out  of  Eussia  a  subject  State  of  30,000,0oij  ^ 

inhabitants.  '' 

Since  time  immemorial  the  Hapsburgs  have  pursued  a  policy  *  ^ 

destructive  of  the  nationalities.  Only  in  two  instances  in  recent  !  ! 

times  have  they  followed  a  national  policy  for  their  own  ' 
advantage  and  at  other  people’s  costs.  Austrian  policy  has  I  ^ 

invented  the  Albanian  nation,  has  advocated  the  national  claims  s 
of  Albania,  hoping  to  dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  means  ^ 
of  that  country,  and  has  become  the  champion  of  the  national  * 
claims  of  the  Ukraine.  In  Southern  Galicia,  the  Bukovina,  and  ^ 
the  adjoining  districts  of  Hungary  live  4,000,000  Euthenes.  The  I  ' 
Euthenes,  according  to  Afeyer’s  Grosses  Ko}ivcrsations  Lexihon,  ; 
“call  themselves  Eussy  (Eussians).’’  They  had  in  the  past  a  ■  ^ 

Euthene  language  and  a  literature  of  their  own,  which  was  f 
suppressed  by  the  Polish  aristocracy  which  governed  them.  In  I  i 

those  parts  of  Southern  Eussia  which  stretch  from  the  Austrian  I  ' 

frontier  to  the  Black  Sea  there  dwell  about  25,000,000  Euthenes,  ' 

who  usually  are  called  “Little  Eussians.’’  The  governments  { 

inhabited  by  these  Euthenes  or  Little  Eussians  are  Podolia,  i 
Volhynia,  Kiev,  Poltava,  Chernigov,  Kharkov,  Kherson,  i 

Yekaterinoslav.  The  Taurida  Province  wdth  the  Crimea  is  not 
a  Euthenian  province,  but  as  it  forms  an  enclave  of  the  < 
Euthenian  governments  enumerated,  it  would  no  doubt  have  i 
been  considered  Euthenian  soil.  The  governments  named  j 
include  some  of  the  wealthiest  Eussian  towns,  such  as  Odessa,  ! 
Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Yekaterinoslav.  The  Eussian  territories 
enumerated,  together  with  the  district  of  Austria-Hungary 
inhabited  by  Euthenians,  were  comprehensively  called  the  •  ^ 
TTkraine  by  the  Austrians.  With  great  labour  and  at  a  vast  j 
expenditure  Austrian  statesmen  created  the  Ukrainian  question,  ^ 
and  endeavoured  to  make  it  an  international  one.  Although  the  ^ 
Euthenes  are  extremely  poor  and  ignorant,  a  vast  literature  | 
urging  the  national  claims  of  the  Ukraine  arose.  Books, 
pamphlets,  reviews,  weeklies,  and  dailies,  lavishly  printed  and  | 
illustrated,  were  published,  not  only  in  Ukranian,  but  in  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Bulgarian,  Eoumanian,  Bohemian, 
Turkish,  Swedish,  etc.  An  English  periodical.  The  Ukraine,  | 
appears  in  that  most  un-English  town  of  Lausanne,  and  is 
surreptitiously  distributed  in  this  country.  The  Ukranians  have 
a  Press  Bureau  of  their  own  in  Berlin.  One  of  the  nineteen 
reviews  recommending  the  national  claims  of  the  Ukraine  is 
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printed,  very  significantly,  “in  the  Ukrainian  language  but  in 
the  official  Kussian  orthography  ”  for  distribution  in  Russia. 

Lemberg  in  Galicia,  which  is  largely  inhabited  by  Euthenes, 
was  made  by  Austria-Hungary  the  intellectual  centre  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  At  Lemberg  University  lectures  in  Euthene 
were  given,  and  the  Austrian  Government,  which  refused  an 
Italian  university  to  its  highly  cultured  Italian  citizens,  desired 
to  create  in  Lemberg  a  separate  Euthene  university  for  the 
icrnorant  Euthene  peasants.  It  failed,  owing  to  the  passionate 
protests  of  the  Poles.  The  Austrians  tried  not  only  to  awaken 
among  the  South  Russians  a  consciousness  of  a  separate 
Ukrainian  nationality  on  literary  grounds,  but  tried  to  detach 
the  Little  Russians  from  the  Russian  Church  and  their  allegiance 
tp  the  Czar  and  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism.  Austria’s  aims 
were  briefly  and  correctly  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wickham  Steed  in  his  excellent  book.  The  Hapshurg 
Monarchy  :  — 

“Austria's  objects  are  the  establishmeut  of  a  purely  Ruthene  or  Ukraine 
University  at  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia;  the  ejection  of  the  Polish  land¬ 
lords  and  authorities  from  Eastern  Galicia;  and  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Ruthene  Diet  at  Lemberg  as  the  legislative  organ  of  a  self- 
governing  Ruthene  or  Ukraine  Hapsburg  province,  that  would  be  destined 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Greater  Ukraine  of  ‘  Viennese  ’  dreams — a  Ukraine 
to  be  formed  under  Hapsburg  auspices  when,  with  German  help,  Russia 
sihall  have  been  duly  defeated  and  dismembered.” 

This  remarkable  forecast  was  published  in  October,  1913. 

The  facts  given  clearly  indicate  the  war  aims  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  It  was  their  intention  to  cut  up  Western 
llussia  and  to  deprive  her  practically  of  access  to  the  sea.  The 
territories  near  the  Baltic  were  to  fall  to  Germany,  those  near 
the  Black  Sea  were  to  become  Austrian,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
central  portion,  the  Polish  territories,  was  to  be  reserved  for 
future  settlement.  A  victory  of  the  Central  Empires  would  have 
given  to  Germany  Belgium,  which  might  or  might  not  have 
received  some  form  of  nominal  self-government  under  German 
supervision  and  control.  In  addition,  it  would  have  brought  to 
that  country  some  French  territories,  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  and  a  half-share  in  a  nominally  independent  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  in  reality,  like  Belgium,  would  have  been  a 
German  vassal  State.  The  territories  mentioned  contain  more 
than  30,000,000  people.  Germany’s  population  in  Europe  would 
have  been  increased  to  100,000,000  in  round  numbers.  Austria- 
Hungary  would  have  acquired  a  nominally  independent  kingdom 
or  principality,  the  Ukraine,  with  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  a  half-share  in  Poland.  Possibly  a  greatly 
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enlarged  Bulgaria,  a  nominally  independent  Boumania,  and 
Albania  would  have  joined  the  Austro-Hungarian  Federation. 
The  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs,  like  the  German  Empire,  would 
have  been  made  to  contain  about  100,000,000  inhabitants.  Had 
the  Central  Empires  been  victorious,  Germany  would  have 
dominated  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  Austria-Huagarv 
the  H5gean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  w’ould  have  become  a 
poor  inland  State  almost  cut  olf  from  communication  wdth  Europe. 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  would  have  been  within  easy  reach,  and  at 
the  mercy,  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  two  Central 
Empires,  possessing  together  200,000,000  inhabitants  and  the 
principal  coal  and  iron  deposits  and  industrial  districts  and  the 
richest  agricultural  plains  on  the  Continent,  would  have 
militarily  dominated  Europe ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  east,  west,  and  south  would  have  enormously 
increased  their  mercantile  and  naval  importance,  especially  if 
they  could  rely  on  the  support  of  a  vastly  enlarged  Turkey, 
possessing  also  about  100,000,000  inhabitants.  Events  have 
shattered  that  dream  of  unlimited  wealth  and  irresistible  world- 
power  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

The  fate  of  nations  is  determined  by  moral  and  material 
factors.  They  decide  the  issue  of  battles  and  of  wmrs,  and  in 
war  the  moral  factor  is,  in  Napoleon’s  opinion,  three  times  as 
important  as  the  material  factor.  Germany  and  her  dupes  have 
gone  to  war  in  the  hope  of  limitless  acquisitions  and  limitless 
power.  Their  luck  has  deserted  them.  They  see  black  and 
irretrievable  disaster  approaching.  Their  jubilation  has  come  to 
an  end.  Their  boundless  hopes  have  been  changed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  if  not  to  despair.  All  well-informed  men  belonging  to 
the  German  Group  of  Powers  know  that  the  position  is  hope¬ 
less  for  them.  The  fact  that  the  position  is  hopeless  has  dawned 
upon  vast  numbers  of  the  population  and  of  the  soldiers.  The 
moral  factor  has  begun  to  tell.  The  troops  of  the  Dual  Monarcliy 
are  certainly  totally  demoralised.  Officers  and  men  surrender 
in  thousands  because  they  are  sick  of  the  fighting,  because  they 
know  that  the  struggle  is  hopeless.  The  Russian  generals  and 
soldiers  have  fought  magnificently.  Still,  even  the  most  patriotic 
Russian  will  admit  that  Russia’s  enormous  successes  and  the 
huge  captures  of  Austrian  soldiers  are  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  of  the  Hapsburg  troops  has  gone.  Morally 
Austria  is  defeated. 

Materially  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  in  as  great  a  plight  as  it  is 
morally.  Austria-Hungary  has  55,000,000  inhabitants,  Italy 
has  40,000,000  inhabitants,  Russia  has  180,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  Dual  Monarchy  has  to  fight  simultaneously  the  whole 
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Strength  of  Italy  and  approximately  half  the  strength  of  Kussia. 
In  other  words,  55,000,000  Austro-Hungarians  have  to  fight 
130,000,000  Russians  and  Italians.  Ten  demoralised  Hapsburg 
soldiers  have  to  fight  twenty-five  Russian  and  Italian  soldiers. 
The  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russians  and  Italians  fighting 
the  Dual  Monarchy  is  absolutely  overwhelming.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  lost  about  a  million  prisoners  to  Russia.  At  least 
another  million  has  been  killed  or  died  of  disease,  and  another 
million  has  no  doubt  been  incapacitated.  The  number  of  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  Vienna  is  becoming  exceedingly  small.  The 
limited  numbers  still  in  existence  consist  largely  of  old,  weak, 
and  despondent  men.  Last,  but  not  least,  two-thirds  of  the  men 
under  arms  are  Slavs,  who  can  be  made  to  fight  against  Italy 
but  who  will  surrender  to  the  Russians  without  firing  a  shot 
unless  they  are  forced  to  fight  by  the  threat  of  machine-guns 
and  artillery  manned  by  Germans  or  Magyars  in  their  rear. 

Austria-Hungary  has  come  to  the  end  of  her  tether,  not  only 
in  men  but  also  in  means.  The  country  is  totally  disorganised. 
Distress  is  widespread,  because  the  agricultural  districts  lack 
labour,  horses,  and  manure.  The  previous  invasion  of  Galicia 
greatly  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Monarchy.  Another 
invasion  would  make  the  food  position  still  more  desperate. 
Austria-Hungary  is  a  poor  State.  Its  finances  are  habitually  in 
disorder.  General  ruin  and  starvation  seem  inevitable. 

The  plight  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
I  the  subject  peoples  are  murmuring,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
i  differences  between  the  two  ruling  races  have  become  acute. 

I  The  Hungarian  Independence  Party  of  1848  has  been  resusci- 
i  tated.  It  demands,  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Karolyi,  a 

•  separate  and  independent  Hungarian  Army,  to  be  employed  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  but  no  longer 

1  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  Emperor.  It  demands  the  introduc- 

•  tion  of  a  democratic  franchise,  freedom  of  the  Press  and  of 
speech,  equal  rights  of  all  nationalities,  and,  before  all.  Peace. 

;  The  Karolyi  party  is  as  yet  small,  measured  by  its  parliamentary 
.  strength,  but  probably  the  majority  of  Magyars  will  enthusiastic- 
i  ally  support  it  should  they  have  the  opportunity.  There  is  a 
'■  limit  to  human  endurance.  A  Hungarian  revolt,  which  may 
'  occur  at  any  moment,  may  be  followed  by  a  revolt  in  Austria  as 
^  well. 

■  The  Dual  Monarchy  is  utterly  exhausted.  It  lacks  men, 
means,  and  moral.  The  Germans  are  so  hard  pressed  that  tliey 
can  help  only  little,  if  at  all.  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  as 
j  has  been  reported,  Turkey  is  sending  large  bodies  of  troops  for 
I  the  defence  of  Hungary.  The  Turks  also  have  their  hands  full. 
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Very  likely  the  news  of  substantial  Turkish  assistance  is  merely 
a  piece  of  bluff  designed  to  impose  upon  the  Allies  and  to  cheer 
up  the  Austrians.  If,  as  seems  likely,  Roumania  should  throw 
her  sword  into  the  balance  at  an  early  date,  the  fate  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  would  be  sealed.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that 
Roumania  can  threaten  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrian  armies 
facing  Russia.  If  a  Roumanian  attack  should  be  added  to  the 
other  misfortunes  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  Austrian  Government  will  endeavour  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  or  rather  will  surrender  unconditionally,  for 
Austria’s  exhaustion  is  such  that  she  can  make  no  conditions, 
Germany  has  apparently  foreseen  the  possibility  of  an  Austrian 
surrender,  and  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  has  been  given 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  East,  probably  not 
so  much  with  the  idea  that  he  might  retrieve  the  strategical  posi¬ 
tion,  but  with  the  object  of  preventing  Austria’s  surrender. 
Like  a  dying  slave,  Austria-Hungary  is  once  more  to  be  driven 
into  battle  with  the  whip.  Austrian  patriots  who  review  the 
might-have-beens,  had  the  Central  Empires  been  victorious,  and 
the  irretrievable  ruin  that  stares  them  in  the  face  may  well  give 
way  to  despair. 

Turkey  was  more  cautious  than  Austria-Hungary.  She  did 
not  enter  the  struggle  at  once.  She  waited  in  order  to  see  how 
the  wmr  would  develop.  When  it  seemed  to  go  in  Germany’s 
favour  the  war  fever  increased  in  Constantinople.  Turkey  was 
bribed  and  badgered  and  forced  into  the  war,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  country  entered  it  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  rise  of  a  new'  and  a  Greater  Turkey.  Apparently  Turkey  was 
promised  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  of  all  North  Africa,  perhaps 
including  Morocco,  which  countries  are  Mohammedan  and  which 
in  the  past  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  addition  she 
was  no  doubt  promised  Russian  Caucasia,  with  its  vast  natural 
wealth  and  the  large  towns  of  Tiflis  and  Baku.  Very  likely  the 
acquisition  of  Persia  and  of  the  Mohammedan  Central-Asiatic 
provinces  of  Russia,  with  the  large  towns  of  Tashkent,  Omsk, 
Kokand,  was  dangled  before  her  eyes,  and  possibly  hopes  were 
raised  that  Mohammedan  Afghanistan  and  Northern  India  also 
might  eventually  become  Turkish.  The  governing  Turks  saw 
visions  of  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  India. 
They  saw  themselves  at  the  head  of  100,000,000  or  200,000,000 
Mohammedans  dwelling  within  the  ring  fence  of  a  huge  but 
closely-knit  Empire.  Boundless  wealth  and  power  seemed  m 
their  grasp.  The  great  adventure  began  well  with  their 
successful  defence  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  their  star  has  w'aned. 
’*hev  have  been  severely  defeated  by  the  Jvussians.  and  have  lost 
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I  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  to  them.  Armenia  is  occupied 
I  bv  Kussian  armies,  and  a  large  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  in  the 
:  bands  of  British  troops.  Turkey’s  manhood  has  been  decimated 
i  by  the  war.  Her  industries  and  wealth  have  been  exhausted  and 
f  the  hope  of  conquests  has  disappeared.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
[  Arabs  of  Arabia  have  risen  in  revolt,  and  the  Turkish  garrisons 
have  been  expelled  from  the  holy  places  of  Islam. 

Turkey,  like  Austria-Hungary,  is  a  composite  State  which  is 
t  troverned  by  a  ruling  race.  In  Turkey,  as  in  Austria-Hungary, 
the  ruling  race  is  in  a  minority,  and  it  endeavours  to  control  the 
^  subject  majority,  not  by  kindness  and  justice,  but  by  arbitrariness. 

;  oppression,  and  fear.  Turkey,  like  Austria-Hungary,  is  ruled  by 
i  misrule.  Of  the  twenty  million  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  only 
;  about  seven  millions  are  Turks,  while  about  twelve  millions,  or 
i  two-thirds  of  the  population,  are  Arabs.  Turkish  misrule,  like 
i  Austrian  misrule,  can  be  maintained  only  as  long  as  the  ruling 
race  possesses  great  power  and  prestige.  Turkey’s  defeats  have 
led  to  the  Arab  rising  about  ISIecca  and  Medina.  Her  military 
position  seems  hopeless  from  the  human  and  material  point  of 
view.  Her  population  is  largely  disaffected.  Consequently,  the 
I  number  of  soldiers  at  her  disposal  is  limited,  and  of  these  a  very 
large  proportion  has  died  or  has  been  incapacitated  or  has  been 
I  captured  by  the  Russians.  The  Turkish  troops  are  no  doubt  in 

■  a  great  numerical  inferiority  compared  with  the  Russian, 

■  British,  and  Indian  troops  which  are  being  directed  against  them. 

Turkey  owed  her  initial  successes  at  the  Dardanelles,  in 
.\rmeiiia,  and  on  the  Euphrates  to  German  direction,  and 
'  especially  to  German  war  material,  for  Turkey  manufactures  only 
i  little.  Germany  has  apparently  withdrawn  large  numbers  of 
officers  and  men  from  Turkey,  partly  because  they  are  required 
for  the  defence  of  Germany,  partly  because  the  Turks  have  blamed 
*:he  Germans  for  their  defeats  and  have  treated  their  German 
officers  very  badly.  Lately,  Turkish  operations,  except  against 
;  Egypt,  have  not  been  directed  by  German  commanders. 
:  Roumania  seems  likely  to  abandon  her  neutrality  before  long. 

;  Possibly  her  intervention  will  take  place  before  tliis  article  appears 
j  m  print.  No  doubt  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  co-ordinate 
Russian  and  Roumanian  action  with  a  simultaneous  advance 
I  made  by  the  Franco-British  and  Serbian  forces  stationed  at 
j  Salonica.  The  connection  between  Turkey  and  the  Central 
Empires  consists  in  a  narrow  ribbon  of  a  railway  which  can 

(easily  be  cut  by  troops  operating  from  Salonica  or  from  Roumania. 
The  severance  of  that  important  line  would  stop  the  flow  of  war 
material  from  Germany  to  Turkey.  Moreover,  the  mere  possi¬ 
bility  of  that  line  being  cut  would  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the 
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munition  traffic  from  Germany  to  Constantinople.  The  military 
position  of  Turkey  is  becoming  critical,  and  the  situation  of  that 
country  has  become  most  gravely  compromised  by  the  rising  of 
the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  the  Hedjaz. 

The  Arabs,  as  has  been  stated  before,  form  two-thirds  of  the 
Turkish  population,  but  they  are  not  possessed  of  a  strong  sense 
of  nationality.  They  are  dominated  by  religious  motives  and  by 
a  tribal  spirit.  In  1905  Negib  Azoury  published  an  important 
book,  Le  Reveil  de  la  Nation  Arabe  dans  VAsie  Turque,  which 
contains  the  following  manifesto  addressed  by  the  Arab  National 
Party  of  Turkey  to  the  Powers  :  — 

“  Un  grand  changcment  pacifique  est  ^  la  veille  de  se  produire  en  Turquie. 
Les  Arabcs,  que  les  Turcs  ne  tyraiinisent  qu’en  les  maintenant  divis4s  par 
des  questions  insignifiantes  de  rite  et  de  religion,  ont  pris  conscience  de  leur 
liomogen^ite  nationale  historique  et  ethnogr&phique,  et  veulent  se  detacher 
de  I’arbre  vermoulu  d’Othman  pour  se  constituer  en  Etat  independant. 

“  Ce  nouvel  empire  arabe  s’dtendra  dens  les  limites  de  ses  frontikes 
naturclles,  dopuis  la  vallde  du  Tigre  et  de  I’Eupbrate  jusqu’ti  I’isthme  de 
Suez,  et  depuis  la  Mdditerrande  jusqu’a  la  mer  d’Oman.  II  sera  gouvemd 
par  la  monarchie  constitutionnelle  et  libdrale  d’un  Sultan  arabe. 

“  Le  vilayet  actuel  du  Hedjaz  formera,  avec  le  territoire  de  Medine,  un 
empire  inddpendant  et  dont  le  souverain  sera  en  meme  temps  le  Calife 
religieux  de  tons  les  Musulmans.  Ainsi,  une  grande  difficult^,  la  separation 
du  pouvoir  civil  du  pouvoir  religieux  dans  I’lslam,  aura  dtd  rdsolue  pour  le 
plus  grand  bien  de  tons.  .  .  . 

‘‘  Nous  ne  demandons  aux  puissances  de  faire  aucun  sacrifice  pour  nous, 
ni  d’entreprendre  aucune  demarche  armde  en  notre  faveur;  nous  prions 
senlcment  les  Etats  dclairds  et  humanitaires  de  I’Europe  et  de  I’Amerique 
du  Nord  de  favoriser  par  leur  simple  neutralite  notre  mouvement,  de  nous 
encourager  de  leurs  sympathies,  et  nous  saurons  mener  h  bonne  fin  notre 
sainte  et  glorieuse  entreprise.  Nous  sommes  12  millions  d’Arabes  opprimes 
par  quelques  centaines  de  fonctionnairos  turco-circassiens,  tons  prets  a  trahir 
leur  Padischab  dfes  qu'ils  nous  verront  les  plus  forts.” 

The  Sherif  of  Mecca  and  his  Arabs  have  carried  out  to  the 
letter  the  programme  which  they  revealed  to  the  world  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  and,  as  they  foretold  at  the  time,  the  Turkish 
Government  in  the  Hedjaz  has  collapsed.  The  Arab  rising  about 
the  Holy  Places  is  not  merely  a  local  event.  It  is  an  event  of 
the  most  far-reaching  importance.  About  the  year  1515  Sultan 
Selim  I.  conceived  the  idea,  when  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  to 
revive  the  Caliphate.  Being  the  Temporal  Lord  of  the  greater 
part  of  Islam  and  Sultan  of  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  jMedina,  he 
desired  to  obtain  with  the  highest  temporal  the  highest  spiritual 
rank.  The  word  Caliph  means  successor.  The  Caliphs  are  the 
successors  of  Mohammed.  Now  it  is  worth  noting  that  Mohammed 
was  not  merely  a  religious  enthusiast,  a  man  of  no  particular 
position,  but  was  by  birth  a  prince  of  the  princely  house  of 
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Koreysh,  the  noblest  tribe  of  Hedjaz.  His  grandfather  had  been 
the  supreme  ruler  in  Mecca.  Mohammed  became  not  only  the 
head  of  a  religious  movement,  but  also  the  head  of  an  independent 
political  community.  Mohammed  was  a  prophet,  a  prince,  and  a 
magistrate.  Mohammedanism  was  at  the  same  time  a  Church 
and  a  Nation.  Selim  I.,  having  become  the  most  powerful 
Mohammedan  ruler,  declared  himself  Mohammed’s  successor, 
assuming  both  his  temporal  and  his  spiritual  authority.  His 
usurpation  was  declared  to  be  legal,  and  was  defended  by  the 
Ulema.  They  argued  that  the  house  of  Othman  was  entitled  to 
the  spiritual  rule  of  Mohammedanism,  first  by  the  right  of  the 
sword,  secondly  by  election,  thirdly  by  the  guardianship  of  the 
Holy  Shrines.  Sultan  Selim  was  solemnly  elected,  and  a  form  of 
election  to  the  Caliphate  is  always  observed  in  the  case  of  a  new 
Sultan,  who  receives  the  sw'ord  of  office  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ulema. 

The  Turks,  having  obtained  the  Caliphate  when  they  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Arabs  and  of 
the  Ulema,  caused  Mohammedanism  to  decline  and  to  decay. 
.\rabic  is  the  sacred  tongue  of  Mohammedanism.  As  the  Turkish 
Ulema  w^ere  ignorant  of  the  sacred  language  and  disliked  study, 
they  advocated  conservatism  and  orthodoxy  in  all  matters, 
opposing  innovation  and  doctrinal  inquiry.  Thus  the  Turkish 
predominance  brought  about  the  religious  stagnation  and  the 
intellectual  torpor  which  are  characteristic  of  Mohammedanism 
throughout  the  world.  Many  devout  Mohammedans  recognised 

I  that  the  domination  of  the  Turks  had  been  a  curse  to  Islam. 
They  hoped  that  some  day  the  Caliphate  would  be  transferred 
to  Cairo  or  to  Bagdad  or  to  Mecca — that  its  removal  from  the 
degraded  town  on  the  Bosphorus  would  bring  about  a  revival  of 
I  Mohammedanism. 

j  The  Turks  have  never  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Arabs  of  the 
I  Hedjaz.  The  chief  of  these  Arab  tribes  is  not  the  Sultan  at 
I  Constantinople,  but  the  Grand  Sherif  of  the  Koreysh,  who  at  the 
same  time  is  the  Sovereign  of  Mecca,  the  Mohammedan  Borne. 
Hitherto  the  independence  of  the  Grand  Sherif  at  Mecca  was 
respected  by  the  Turkish  Sultans.  Being  protectors  of  the  Holy 
I  Places,  they  were  protectors  of  the  Grand  Sherif  as  well,  and 
The  Sultan  and  the  Grand  Sherif  acted  in  harmony.  The  Grand 
.Sherif  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Sultan  in  return  for 
heavy  subsidies.  He  gave  to  the  Sultan  a  great  spiritual  authority 
Iby  his  support.  Naturally,  the  increasing  misgovernment  of  the 
Turks  diminished  their  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs.  The 
»Caliphate  is  based  on  material  and  moral  power.  The  Arabs  have 
imurmured  for  a  long  time  against  the  oppression,  the  intolerance, 
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and  the  immorality  of  the  ruling  Turks.  Their  disgraceful  action 
during  the  present  war,  the  irreligiousness  of  the  Young  Turks 
their  subservience  to  Germany,  their  attempt  to  declare  a  hok 
war  for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  and  the  sanguinary  persecution 
of  the  Hedjaz  Arabs  have  at  last  brought  about  the  recent  revolt 
The  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz  have  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  the  Caliphate  may  be  removed  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca. 
Spiritually,  the  blow  dealt  to  the  Turkish  power  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  It  has  shaken  the  position  of  Turkey  in 
the  Mohammedan  world  to  its  very  foundations.  In  1882  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Sea  wen  Blunt  wrote  a  most  interesting  book,  The  Futun  I 
of  Islam.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  composed  of  articles  i 
which  had  previously  been  published  in  The  I^ortmortly  I 
Review.  With  rare  foresight  the  author  stated  : —  I 

“  The  only  right  of  Constantinople  to  lead  Islam  is  the  right  of  the  sword. 
As  long  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  maintained  and  no  eonnter  Caliph  appears, 
so  long  will  the  Sultan  be  the  acknowledged  head  of  religion;  hut  not  a  da_v 
longer.  .  .  .  Islam  would  hardly  obey  another  Caliph  who  was  himself  i 
obedient  to  Christendom ;  and  the  same  causes  w'hich  have  ruined  the  house 
of  Othman  would  also  ruin  him.  ...  ■ 

“We  are  driven  to  Arabia  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  where  to  establish 
a  Mussulman  theocracy  and  to  the  Sherifal  family  of  Mecca  itself  for  a  new  | 
dynasty.  The  family  of  the  Sherifs  has  this  vast  advantage  over  any  other  | 
possible  competitor  to  the  supreme  title  of  Islam  :  that  it  is  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  blood  of  that  tribe  of  Koreysh  which  Mahomed  himself  designated  as 
his  heirs.  .  .  .  The  Sherifal  family,  then,  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
religious  prestige  which  w'ould  make  their  acquisition  of  the  supreme  tempera 
title  appear  natural  to  all  but  the  races  who  have  been  in  subjection  to  the 
Ottomans ;  and  w'ere  a  man  of  real  ability  to  appear  amongst  them  he  would, 
in  the  crisis  w'e  have  foreseen,  be  sure  to  find  an  almost  universal  fol 
lowing.  .  .  . 

"The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  spiritual  power  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca 
would  be  an  easy  and  natural  one,  and  w'ould  hardly  disturb  the  existin’ 
ideas  of  the  vulgar,  while  it  would  harmonise  with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
learned.  All  whom  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  agree  that  the  solution 
would  be  an  acceptable  one  to  every  school  of  Ulema  except  the  distinctlv 
Turkish  school.  .  .  .  The  Arabian  element  in  Islam  would  certainly  support 
such  nomination,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Arabia  extends  from 
Morocco  to  Bushire.  .  .  .  The  Caliphate  w'ould  in  Arabia  be  freed  from  the 
incubus  of  Turkish  scholasticism  and  the  stigma  of  Turkish  immorality,  and 
would  have  freer  scope  for  what  Islam  most  of  all  requires — a  moral  reforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  surely  not  beyond  the  flight  of  sane  imagination  to  suppose,  in 
the  last  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  Constantinople,  a  Council  of  Ulema 
assembling  at  Mecca  and,  according  to  the  legal  precedent  of  ancient  days, 
electing  a  Caliph.” 

Mr.  Blunt’s  remarkable  forecast  has  come  true.  Not  merely 
a  handful  of  Arabs,  but  Mohammedanism  itself  has  revolted 
against  Turkey.  By  the  revolt  of  Mecca  Turkey  has  received  a 
wound  which  well  may  prove  mortal,  especially  if  the  Allies 
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should  support  the  justified  desire  of  the  Arabs  for  freedom  and 
oood  government  and  respect  the  wishes  of  all  Mohammedans 
that  Mohammedanism  should  at  last  receive  a  worthy  capital  in 
purely  Mohammedan  land. 

Turkey,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  is  a  theocracy. 
Faith  is  a  stronger  factor  in  theocracies  than  is  patriotism.  The 
Sultan  is  at  the  same  time  King  and  Pope,  and  his  religious 
importance  is  infinitely  greater  than  his  political  position.  Hence 
the  revolt  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  is  a  most  terrible  blow  to 
Turkey,  even  if  the  Arabs  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions 
should  not  join  the  revolt  of  the  Hedjaz. 

The  foregoing  should  make  it  clear  that  the  present  war  has 
destroyed  the  national  foundations  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey.  Both  States  are  composed  of  inharmonious  elements. 
They  were  held  together  for  centuries,  but  they  cannot  be  held 
together  much  longer.  Their  solidarity  is  maintained  for  the 
moment  by  an  intolerable  military  tyranny,  by  terrorism  of  the 
worst  kind.  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  can  be  kept  going  as 
States  only  as  long  as  military  terrorism  continues.  Neither 
State  can  survive  demobilisation.  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey 
continue  fighting  because  peace  would  be  more  disastrous  than 
war  to  their  Governments  and  to  their  ruling  castes,  but  their 
rulers  know  quite  well  that  their  position  is  hopeless — that  all 
is  lost. 

Bulgaria  was  the  last  State  to  enter  into  the  wmr  on  the  side 
of  Germany.  Her  rulers  believed  that  they  should  exercise  the 
utmost  caution.  They  entered  upon  the  war  only  when  victory 
seemed  certain  to  incline  towards  the  Central  Empires.  Bulgaria 
had  chosen  with  care  the  moment  of  intervention.  In  a  short 
campaign  her  troops  overran  Serbia,  but  to  their  dismay  the  war 
has  not  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Entente  Powers.  A 
powerful  Serbian  Army,  supported  by  very  large  British  and 
French  contingents,  and  perfectly  equipped  with  war  material 
of  every  kind,  is  stationed  at  Salonica.  Eoumania  is  ready  to 
strike  at  Bulgaria’s  flank  and  rear  with  a  powerful  army. 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  have  practically  no 
troops  and  no  war  material  to  spare  for  their  Ally,  and  with 
Greece’s  demobilisation  Bulgaria’s  hope  of  Greek  assistance  is 
gone.  When  the  general  advance  upon  Bulgaria  takes  place  that 
country  will  be  attacked  by  forces  which  are  vastly  superior  to 
the  Bulgarian  Army  in  numbers  and  equipment.  Bulgaria’s 
■position  also  is  hopeless. 

The  Bulgarians,  like  the  Germans,  the  Austro-Hungarians, 

IaJid  the  Turks,  entered  upon  the  war  believing  that  it  would 
result  in  the  most  far-reaching  benefits  to  their  country.  The 
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national  programme  of  Bulgaria  is  contained  in  many  pronounce¬ 
ments  made  by  leading  Bulgarians.  It  is  most  clearly  expressed 
in  the  telegram  which  General  Savov  dispatched  on  May  6th  to 
Mr.  Gheshov  shortly  before  Bulgaria  made  that  criminal  attack 
upon  her  Allies  in  the  war  against  Turkey.  The  General 
telegraphed,  according  to  the  Dnevnik,  No.  4,223,  of  June  2nil  ' 
1914  '  I 

“  War  between  us  and  the  Serbs  and  Greeks  is  inevitable.  .  .  .  Auv  con-  1 
cession  to  our  weak-kneed  Allies  will  provoke  tremendous  dissatisfaction  ia 
the  Army — dissatisfaction  which  we  should  be  unable  afterwards  to  suppres! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  the  future  of  our  fatherland  has  nowU 
be  decided — the  question  as  to  who  is  to  obtain  predominance  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  moment  has  now  arrived  in  that  struggle  when  we  should 
take  advantage  of  the  state  of  affairs  created  by  our  Allies ;  now  is  the  tbe 
when  we  ought  to  devote  all  our  efforts  to  that  object.  A  victorious  war  tciH 
definitely  decide  the  question  of  supremacy  in  our  favour.  After  a  vear  or  i 
two  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  this,  because  Europe  itself  would  not  permit 
it.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  use  all  our  skill  and  cunning 
(without  ourselves  undertaking  the  responsibility  for  the  war)  to  bring  about 
ai  armed  conflict  with  the  Allies.  Then  we  shall,  by  inflicting  on  them  a ' 
decisive  defeat,  remove  from  our  enemies  the  possibility  of  hindering  us  in 
the  future  •''^ion  of  our  national  aims.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  an* 
irremediable  mistake  to  let  this  favourable  moment  pass  us.  i 

“According  to  military  information  which  I  have  received  concerning  uj 
future  operations,  the  Greeks  will  find  themselves  separated  from  the  Seri  ■ 
within  four  days,  and  will  be  obliged  to  ask  for  a  separate  peace  to  save  them  I 
selves  from  defeat.  After  that  all  our  army  will  act  against  the  Serbia' T 
army,  which  wifi  nowhere  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  vigorous  affacbi 
of  OUT  powerful  columns.  n 

“  (Signed)  Lieutenant-Genkual  Savov.  | 

“Adrianople,  May  6,  1913.  (No.  4,242.)  | 

“  To  the  Minister-rresident,  Sob’ia."  r 

The  italicised  portions  of  the  telegram  clearly  show  that 
Bulgaria  attacked  Serbia  and  Greece  in  1913  in  order  to  obtain  t 
predominance  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  She  went  to  war  with 
those  two  States  although  Eoumania  and  Turkey  were  likely  to 
attack  her  in  the  flank  and  rear.  If  in  1913  Bulgaria  embarked 
upon  a  w-ar  against  apparently  hopeless  odds  in  order  to  secure 
for  herself  the  predominance  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  we  may 
be  certain  that  she  was  promised,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  at  leastl 
as  much  in  rushing  into  the  present  wmr.  Her  deception  willr 
be  as  great  as  that  of  Austria-Hungary.  When,  in  1913,  shel 
criminally  attacked  her  Allies,  although  she  was  bound  by  treaty! 
to  refer  her  dispute  with  Serbia  and  Greece  to  the  Czar  of  EussiaJ 
the  Czar  telegraphed  to  the  King  of  Bulgaria  on  May  ‘26th  oi| 
that  year  that  “the  State  w'hich  commences  that  fratricidal  v^i 
will  be  held  responsible  before  the  Slav  Cause,  and  I  reserve  o| 
myself  full  liberty  concerning  the  attitude  which  Bussia  v,| 
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adopt  at  the  end  of  such  a  criminal  war.”  In  1913  Bulgaria 
deliberately  attacked  Serbia  and  Greece,  animated  by  greed  of 
gain  and  ambition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  telegram  of  General 
Savov  given  above.  Yet  the  Bulgarian  Government  proclaimed 
far  and  wide  that  Serbia  and  Greece  had  fallen  on  innocent  and 
unprepared  Bulgaria.  Animated  by  identical  motives,  Bulgaria 
has  criminally  attacked  bleeding  and  weakened  Serbia,  claiming 
once  more  that  Serbia  has  been  the  aggressor.  There  is  honour 
among  thieves,  but  there  is  apparently  no  honour  among 
Bulgarian  statesmen.  They  have  twice  attacked,  and 
endeavoured  to  murder,  the  very  people  who  saved  their  lives 
but  yesterday.  Bulgaria  cannot  count  upon  indulgence  and  for¬ 
bearance  after  defeat.  Her  dream  of  dominating  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  is  at  an  end.  If  she  should  survive  at  all,  she  will 
become  a  small  and  harmless  principality.  Dangerous  criminals 
cannot  be  entrusted  with  arms.  For  all  practical  purposes 
Bulgaria,  as  we  have  knowm  it  in  the  past,  will  disappear,  as  will 
.\ustria-Hungary  and  Turkey. 

The  South  German  States  also  have  been  the  dupes  of  the 
rulers  of  Germany  after  having  been  the  dupes  '  .  sia.  The 

German  States  south  of  the  River  Main  are  Austrian,  not 
Prussian,  in  character,  and,  like  Austria,  they  are  chiefly  Roman 
Catholic.  In  1866  they  fought  on  Austria’s  side  against  Prussia, 
but  they  were  defeated.  After  the  conclusion  of  that  brief 
campaign  Bismarck  forced  the  South  German  States  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia,  into  which  they  entered  unwillingly  and 
full  of  resentment.  They  hoped  for  revenge.  Between  1866  and 
1870  South  German  statesmen,  hating  Prussia,  endeavoured  to 
arrange  for  co-operation  with  Napoleon  III.  in  case  of  a  war 
between  Prussia  and  France.  The  entrance  of  French  armies 
into  the  South  German  States  would  at  that  time  have  been 
greeted  with  joy.  In  1870  these  States  were  rushed  into  the  war 
with  France  at  the  side  of  Prussia.  They  participated  in  it, 
animated  by  fear  and  believing  that  France’s  defeat  was  inevit¬ 
able.  The  South  German  kings  and  princes  had  been  tied  against 
their  will  to  the  Prussian  car  of  State.  They  did  not  wish  to 
place  a  Prussian  king  as  overlord  above  themselves.  The  King 
of  Bavaria  particularly  was  opposed  to  becoming  a  vassal  of  the 
German  Emperor  in  view  of  the  great  past  of  his  country,  which 
had  furnished  sovereigns  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  When 
France  was  defeated,  when  the  French  Empire  collapsed,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  save  the  most  secret  political  documents, 
which  Napoleon  had  kept  at  the  Tuileries.  Large  quantities  of 
the  most  important  French  State  papers  were  sent  in  haste  to  the 
Chateau  of  Cer^ay,  which  belonged  to  M.  Rouher,  Napoleon’s 
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friend.  Prussian  soldiers  entered  the  chateau,  and  the  State 
papers  were  discovered  and  sent  to  Bismarck  at  Versailles.  He 
found  among  them  documents  which  were  most  compromising 
to  the  South  German  States  and  their  rulers,  and  accordincr  to 
the  well-known  historian.  Von  Euville,  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
the  Elder  Pitt,  he  employed  the  documents  found  with  the 
greatest  unscrupulousness.  They  furnished  to  him  a  weapon 
wherewith  he  forced  the  South  German  States,  and  particularly 
Bavaria,  to  abandon  their  independence  and  to  agree  to  the 
creation  of  the  German  Empire.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  the 
uncompromising  opposition  of  the  Bavarian  envoy  disappeared 
after  a  short  conversation  with  Bismarck.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  State  papers  discovered  at  Cergay  were  never  inspected  by- 
historians,  and  that  they  were  not  returned  either  to  the  French 
Government  or  to  M.  Eouher.  The  German  Empire  was 
founded,  not  on  the  willing  submission  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  on  the  use,  or  the  abuse,  of  the  sec 
papers  found  at  Cergay. 

According  to  the  Imperial  Constitution,  the  German  Empire 
a  Federation  of  Independent  States.  The  Federated  States 
Germany  are  represented  by  the  Federal  Council,  in  wh 
Prussia  has  only  seventeen  out  of  sixty-one  votes.  Although 
non-Prussian  States  form  the  great  majority  in  the  Fed( 
Council,  Prussia  rules  that  assembly  and  the  Empire.  Accord 
to  paragraph  78  of  the  German  Constitution,  the  Constitut 
cannot  be  changed  against  the  opposition  of  fourteen  votes  in 
Federal  Council.  In  more  important  decisions  Prussia’s  res 
ance  can,  according  to  the  Constitution,  not  be  overcome  by 
other  States.  According  to  paragraph  11  of  the  Imperial  C 
stitution,  the  Emperor  can  declare  war  in  the  name  of  the  Empui 
only  “with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  unless  an  attack 
upon  the  territories  of  Germany  or  its  coast  has  taken  place." 
It  was  therefore  believed,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that 
William  II.  could  not  drag  Germany  into  war  against  the  vd 
of  the  South  German  States.  Nevertheless,  the  German 
Emperor  declared  war  on  August  1st  without  having  consulted 
the  Federal  Council,  but  the  difficulty  wms  overcome  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  Germany  fought  a  war  of  defence — that  France 
attacked  Germany  by  means  of  aviators.  Prusso-Germany 
violated  the  South  German  States  by  attacking  them  in  18 
by  forcing  them  into  an  alliance  with  her  against  their  will, 
forcing  them  to  become  subjects  of  the  Prussian  King  and  Geru 
Emperor  in  1871,  and  by  compelling  them  to  enter  the  pres 
war  without  any  regard  to  their  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
the  Imperial  Constitution.  Prusso-Germany  has  forced  into 
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war  uot  only  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  but  the 
South  German  States  as  well,  and  these  may  become  the  greatest 
sufferers.  It  appears  that  the  South  German  States  have  suffered 
proportionately  far  more  than  has  Prussia.  They  have  been  bled 
relentlessly,  while  Prussia  has  spared  her  soldiers  as  much  as 
possible.  At  the  peace  the  South  German  States  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  suffer  far  more  severely  than  will  Prussia.  Bavaria,  for 
instance,  may  lose  the  exceedingly  valuable  territories  of  hers 
on  the  west  of  the  Rhine. 

Germany’s  position,  as  I  was  allowed  to  show  in  the  previous 
issue  of  this  Review,  is  hopeless,  but  that  of  her  dupes  is 
desperate.  Defeat  will  result  merely  in  the  weakening  of 
Germany,  but  it  wdll  bring  about  the  destruction  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  Bulgaria.  We  have  learned 
from  Lord  Bryce’s  Report  that  in  fighting  in  Belgium  the  German 
soldiers  often  drove  a  screen  of  old  men  and  women  before  them 
for  their  safety.  Similarly,  Prussia  has  for  her  security  driven 
before  herself  the  South  German  States,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  Her  so-called  Allies  have  been  her  dupes 
and  her  victims,  and  none  of  them  dares  to  revolt,  fearing  the 
consequences.  They  are  too  weak  to  revolt  singly.  They  may 
have  to  continue  fighting  against  their  will  until  final  and  irretriev¬ 
able  disaster  overtakes  them  unless  they  combine  and  revolt 
simultaneously.  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  the 
South  German  States  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
Prussians.  Their  rulers  are  merely  Prussian  viceroys.  An  isolated 
revolt  of  any  one  of  Germany’s  victims  would  lead  no  doubt  to 
the  most  terrible  retribution  on  Prussia’s  part.  The  simultaneous 
revolt  of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  the  South 
German  States,  or  their  mere  refusal  to  continue  fighting,  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  useless  and  hopeless  slaughter.  The  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  greater  will  be  the  punishment  which  the  victors 
will  inflict  upon  the  defeated.  The  sooner  Germany’s  dupes 
dissociate  themselves  from  Germany  the  greater  consideration 
they  will  no  doubt  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Entente  Powers. 

Politic  us. 
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The  victory  of  the  Central  Powers  is  writ  large  across  the  face 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Germany  and  her  partners  can 
point  to  the  conquest  of  territory  equivalent  to  twice  the  area 
of  the  German  Empire  which  Bismarck  founded.  "Have 
we  not,”  ofdcial  spokesmen  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  ask— in 
growing  anxiety,  be  it  added — ‘‘captured  Belgium,  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Albania?”  Those  small  nations,  it  is  true,  are 
captive ;  their  condition  refutes  Germany’s  newest  plea  that  she 
is  fighting  merely  a  defensive  war.  ‘‘  Do  we  not  hold  one  whole 
province  of  France,  and  that  the  richest,  and  parts  of  nine  other 
provinces?”  The  French  armies,  it  must  be  conceded,  had  to 
retreat  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle,  leaving  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  no  small  part  of  the  Republic.  ‘‘Are  we  not  in 
occupation  of  Russian  Poland?”  it  is  also  asked.  The  “war 
map”  confirms  the  claim.  In  one  sense,  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Powers  have  done  more  than  was  expected  of  them, 
for  they  have  seized  430,000  square  miles  from  the  Allies,  and 
their  prowess  misled  the  clique  in  control  of  the  fortunes  of 
Turkey  and  captivated  the  aspiring  and  over-confident  ruler  ol 
Bulgaria. — thus  bringing  other  troops  into  the  arena.  In  anothe: 
sense,  they  have  done  less  than  was  anticipated,  for  during  th? 
Teutonic  onsweep  the  defending  armies,  in  each  and  every  case, 
escaped  from  destruction  or  surrender,  and  are  now  stronger  than 
ever. 

The  victory  in  Europe  of  the  Central  Powers  stands  revealed, 
so  that  all  men  may  appreciate  its  character.  There  is  even 
some  truth  in  the  claim  of  the  German  Press  that  the  loss  of 
oversea  trade  and  colonies  represents  a  temporary  reverse  to  k 
readjusted  when  peace  comes — if  the  peace  be  dictated  by 
Germany  and  her  Allies.  But  the  prospect  of  any  such  settle¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  enemies  depends  on  tw'o  factors  :  first,  the 
Teutonic  armies  must  be  in  a  position  to  hold  what  they  have 
seized,  and,  secondly,  some  way  must  be  discovered  for  neutral¬ 
ising  the  influence  of  our  victorious  sea-power. 

Those  considerations  furnish  the  conclusive  test.  Can  the  armies 
of  the  Central  Powers,  in  spite  of  loss  of  the  use  of  the  sea— the 
source  of  new  strength — resist  the  pressure  which  is  now  being 
exercised  against  them  ?  The  key  to  the  present  situation  is  to 
be  found  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  histories  of  all  the  empires 
of  the  past.  Their  records  reveal  that  the  sea  controls  the  land, 
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and  not  the  land  the  sea;  Carthage,  Kome,  and  Venice  exhibit 
the  same  cause  of  ruin;  Charlemagne,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  Napoleon — each  at  one  time  believed 
that  he  had  won  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  but  the  conquests 
all  came  to  naught  because  sea-power  swept  them  away. 
Napoleon  won  far  more  than  the  Emperors  William  and  Francis 
Joseph,  in  association  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Tzar  of  Bulgaria,  can  claim  to  have  won.  When  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  pow'er  “Napoleon  had  humbled  Pope  and  Emperor 
alike;  Germany  crouched  at  his  feet;  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Ehine  gratefully  acknowledged  the  benefits 
of  his  vigorous  sway ;  the  Tzar  was  still  following  the  lead  given 
at  Erfurt ;  Sweden  had  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  two 
Emperors ;  and  Turkey  survived  only  because  it  did  not  suit 
Napoleon  to  shear  her  asunder.”  ^  Can  the  Central  Powers  point 
to  any  such  successes?  On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  triumphs 
which  they  have  celebrated  with  so  much  joy,  they  are  in  a  state 
of  besiegement  by  land  and  they  have  opposed  to  them  “the 
power  of  the  sea.”  That  influence  will  yet  bring  them  down  to 
the  dust,  as  it  brouglit  Napoleon.  That  conqueror  was  master 
of  Europe  in  1812 ;  he  was  a  prisoner  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
in  1815 — never  to  leave  it  alive. 

The  Emperor  William  and  his  counsellors  to-day  are  rather 
like  children  who  have  built  ramparts  and  trenches  on  the 
coast,  ignoring  the  inevitable  action  of  the  sea.  The  children 
apparently  gain  possession  of  a  gTeat  stretch  of  sand,  using  it 
as  they  will ;  but  the  tide  at  length  rises,  and  all  their  work  of 
conquest  is  swept  aw^ay  by  the  irresistible  waves.  In  Europe 
to-day  the  tide  is  rising,  and  there  is  assurance  that  in  less  than 
twelve  months  nothing  will  remain  of  the  “war  map”  to  which 
Germans  point  in  exultation.  The  conquests  on  land  will 
become  submerged.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Central 
I  Powers  is  already  assured  ;  the  only  doubt  which  exists  is  the 
length  of  time  which  it  wdll  take  to  bring  it  about,  for  sea-power 

:  works  slowly.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  how  the  war  will  end  ; 

it  is  merely  a  question  of  how  long  the  Central  Powers,  besieged 
by  sea  and  land,  can  hold  out  against  the  pressure  which,  by 
direct  and  indirect  means,  sea-power  is  exerting  against  them — 
i  six  months,  nine  months,  or  a  year.  On  the  one  hand  are 
I  nations  which  have  gained  fresh  strength  from  the  sea ;  to  them 

;  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  period  of  recuperation ;  to  their 

;  enemies  it  has  been  a  time  of  wasting  effort,  which  has  left  them 
,  weak  in  all  the  elements  of  military  powder.  They  have 
I  exhausted  themselves  in  battle  after  battle — the  men  and  treasure 
L  (1)  The  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  (J.  H.  Rose). 
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cannot  be  replaced;  the  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  now 
reaching  their  full  strength,  as  the  most  recent  news  from  all 
the  theatres  of  war  powerfully  suggests. 

The  German  Emperor  would  give  much  could  he  turn  back  I 
the  pages  of  the  calendar  to  the  last  days  of  July  two  years  ago,  | 
when  he  refused  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  ^  offer  to  submit  the  quarrel  I 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  to  arbitration.”  At  that  I 
stage  no  one  in  Europe  desired  war  except  the  military  caste  I 
which  dominated  German  policy.  They  were  determined  to  f 
have  war,  and  encouraged  the  Emperor.  The  army,  which  struck  [ 
down  Denmark  in  1864,  Austria  in  1866,  and  France  in  1870,  and  I 
which  had  terrorised  Europe  for  over  forty  years,  wms  believed  to  I 
be  an  “invincible  army.”  The  Great  General  StUvff  had  weighed  I 
in  the  scales  the  military  power  of  Eussia  and  France,  and  had  I 
gained  the  assurance  that  Germany  could  win  as  she  had  won  in 
former  wars;  and  then,  they  confidently  prophesied,  the  founda¬ 
tion  would  be  securely  laid  for  the  creation  of  engines— naval, 
military,  and  diplomatic,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire.  | 
They  had  prepared  for  everything  except  what  happened,  and  ; 
yet  we  are  still  sometimes  advised  to  admire  the  thoroughness  of  i 
military  Germany — that  Germany  which  is  confronted  with  ruin. 

For  years  before  the  present  war  German  military  leaders 
had  been  warned  not  to  ignore  the  influence  of  sea-power,  even 
on  a  State  armed  as  Germany  was  armed  on  land,  and  to  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  Britain,  because  she  was  the  greatest 
of  all  sea  Powers.  As  long  ago  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century  Frederick  the  Great  reminded  his  subjects  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  friendship  of  the  most  pow'erful  maritime  nation  and 
the  folly  of  competing  with  her  in  her  element  : — 

“  Commo  los  guerres  sont  un  goulfre  ou  les  homines  s’abinient,  il  faut 
avoir  I’oeil  a  co  quo  le  pays  se  peuple  autaiit  que  pos..ljle,  d’oii  il  result* 
encore  un  autre  bieu,  c’est  que  les  campagnes  en  soiit  mieux  cultivees  et  les 
possesseurs  inicux  a  leur  aise.  Je  ue  ci;ois  que  dans  ce  pays  ou  doive  jamais 
se  laisser  persuader  de  former  uiie  marine  militaire.  En  voici  les  raisons. 

11  y  a  eu  Europe  do  grandes  marines,  savoir  :  celle  d’Angleterre,  celle  dt 
France,  d’Espague,  de  Danemark  et  de  la  llussie.  Jamais  nous  nc  pourrons 
les  egaler;  aiusi,  avec  quelqucs  vaisseaux,  demcurant  toujours  infdrieurs  a 
d'autres  nations,  la  depense  scrait  inutile.  Ajoutez  que,  pour  tenir  une  - 
dotte,  I’argent  qu’elle  couterait  nous  obligerait  de  reformer  des  troupes  de  ^ 

(1)  Now  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden.  I 

(2)  “Russia  was  able  to  inform  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  31st  (July)  I 

that  Austria  had  at  last  agreed  to  do  the  very  thing  she  had  rcfu.sed  to  do  u  . 
the  first  days  of  the  crisis,  namely,  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  her 
ultimatum  to  Serbia.”  [Great  Britain  and  the  European  Crisis.)  “At  this 
moment  Germany,”  who  had  previously  scouted  the  idea  of  European  media¬ 
tion,  “suddenly  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to  Russia.”  Germany  deliberately 
murdered  peace.  * 
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terre;  que  le  pays  n’est  pas  assez  peupl4  pour  foumir  des  recrues  h  I’armee 
et  des  matelots  pour  les  vaisseaux,  et  enfin  que  les  batailles  de  mer  sont 
rarement  ddcisivcs;  d’ou  je  conclus  qu’il  vaut  mieux  avoir  la  premiere  arm^e 
de  I’Europe  quo  la  plus  innuvaise  flotte  des  puissances  maritimes.”  ^ 

Bismarck  adopted  a  different  line  from  Frederick  the  Great ; 
he  did  not  plead  the  poverty  of  Germany,  but  he  continually 
assured  his  fellow-countrymen  that  Germany,  though  she  had 
grown  in  strength,  needed  the  support  of  Britain  if  she  were  to 
achieve  her  destiny.  He  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that 
what  Germans  came  to  know  as  a  “sally  fleet”  would  meet 
German  requirements.  The  wars  of  1864  and  1866  had  enabled 
him  to  convert  Germany  from  what  was  virtually  an  inland 
State  into  a  maritime  State,  but  he  entertained  no  over-vaunting 
maritime  ambitions.  As  to  the  former  campaign,  the  great 
German  Chancellor  candidly  admitted  that  the  possession  of  Kiel 
and  a  strategic  canal  through  Holstein  were  two  of  the  principal 
objects  which  Prussia  had  in  view  when  she  drew  the  sword. 
He  duped  England,  without  antagonising  her,  and  thus  attained 
his  aims.  The  twn  leading  members  of  the  British  Cabinet  were 
in  favour  of  backing  up  Denmark  ;  and  one  of  them,  Palmerston, 
used  language  in  Parliament  which  might  well  have  led  that 
country  to  count  upon  our  support.^  A  strong  body  of  English 
public  opinion  also  warmly  espoused  the  Danish  cause.  But  Queen 
Victoria,  largely  influenced  by  the  sympathy  for  Germany,  which 
she  had  imbibed  from  the  Prince  Consort,  threw  all  the  weight  of 
the  Crown  into  the  opposite  scale.®  This  country  stood  aside.  That 
decision  w^as  one  of  the  greatest  political  errors  in  British  history. 
As  soon  as  she  was  assured  that  Great  Britain  would  not  inter¬ 
vene  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  Prussia  threw  to  the  winds  all  the 
specific  assurances  which  had  been  given  to  the  British  Queen, 
and  the  Treaty  of  1852 — another  “scrap  of  paper” — was  torn 
to  pieces.‘‘  Her  Majesty’s  sympathies  were  made  to  serve  the 
ends  of  German  policy.  The  Queen,  too  late,  realised  her  error. 
"Prussia  should  at  least  be  made  aware  of  what  she  (Queen 
Victoria)  and  her  Government  and  every  honest  man  in  Europe 
must  think  of  the  gross  and  unblushing  violation  of  every 
assurance  and  pledge  that  she  had  given  wdiich  Prussia  had  been 

(1)  The.  Foiintldfion  of  Germany  (J.  EUis  Barker),  a  book  of  the  highest 
value  to  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  course  of  German  policy. 

(2)  “If  any  violent  attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  the  right  and  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  Denmark,  those  who  made  the  attempt  would  find 
in  the  result  that  it  would  not  be  Denmark  alone  with  which  they  would  have 
to  contend.” 

(3)  German  Sen  Power  (Hurd  and  Castle). 

(4)  Under  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1852,  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  including 
Schleswig,  had  been  recognised,  while  Holstein  was  to  remain  a  part  of  the 

i  German  Confederation. 
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guilty  of.”  The  war  left  Schleswig-Holstein  in  the  possession 
of  Prussia,  with  the  assent  of  Austria,  and  forthwith  she  trans¬ 
ferred  her  naval  headquarters  from  Dantzig  to  Kiel.  As  the  result 
of  the  later  war  of  1866,  Prussia  was  rounded  off  by  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  the  free  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  5 
the  old  Imperial  town  of  Frankfurt-on-Main.  She  thus  secured 
for  herself  the  entire  German  North  Sea  littoral,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  coast-line  of  Oldenburg,  which  by  Treaty  was  hers 
in  fact,  if  not  in  law. 

The  later  campaign  against  France  suggested  to  the  Germans, 
and  to  Bismarck  in  particular,  that  they  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  the  Army  and  resist  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  naval  ambition.  The  French  had  possessed  great  I 
superiority  at  sea,  and  yet  the  only  naval  action  in  the  war  was  I 
a  fight  between  a  German  gunboat  and  a  French  despatch  vessel  f 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  German  Army  achieved  Germany’s  P 
purpose,  and  left  the  naval  school  in  Germany  w^eak  and  friend-  I 
less.  The  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  w'as  reflected  in  f 
his  appointment,  in  1872,  of  a  military  officer,  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Stosch,  as  Minister  of  Marine.  In  other  words, 
the  Navy  was  to  be  regarded  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Army.  Four  years  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-  ^ 
Prussian  campaign,  when  the  first  review  of  the  German  fleet 
was  held,  the  ships  present  included  only  four  ironclads,  a 
despatch  boat,  and  four  school  ships,  the  crew^s  numbering 
less  than  3,000.  Nearly  tw^enty  years  later  this  Minister  o: 
Marine  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Eeichstag,  in  which  h« 
deprecated  a  methodical  building  programme  stretching  over  i 
number  of  years.  He  admitted  that  “the  seas  are  ever  mon 
ceasing  to  separate  nations,”  and  that  “the  course  of  historj 
seems  ever  more  to  indicate  that  a  State  cannot  withdraw  froH 
the  sea  if  it  is  striving  to  maintain  for  itself  a  position  in  tie 
world  beyond  the  immediate  future.”  On  the  other  hand,  le 
reminded  the  Germans  that  “naval  battles  alone  seldom  decide 
the  destinies  of  States,  and  for  immeasurable  time  the  decision 
of  every  war  will,  for  Germany,  lie  with  her  land  army." 
Keflecting  the  modest  views  of  Bismarck,  he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  it  was  desirable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building 
battleships,  and  urged  that  attention  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  construction  of  torpedo  craft,  useful  for  coast  defence. 

During  these  years,  when  a  general  presided  over  German 
naval  affairs  and  German  naval  ambitions  were  repressed,  tie 
foundations  were  laid  of  the  Colonial  Empire  w’hich  Germany  * 
possessed  on  the  outbreak  of  this  present  war;  South-^^'esl 
Africa,  Togo,  the  Cameroons,  German  New  Guinea,  tie 
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Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  Marshall  Islands  were  all  acquired 
in  1884,  when  General  von  Stosch,  after  twelve  years’  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  German  Fleet,  was  still  damping  down  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  small  school  of  enthusiasts.  Bismarck  was  deter- 
■  mined  not  to  break  with  England,  and  he  regarded  a  policy  of 
German  expansion  at  sea  with  suspicion.  Speaking  in  the 
Keichstag  on  January  10th,  1885,  he  remarked  that  “even  if  we 
should  succeed  in  building  up  a  Navy  as  strong  as  that  of 
England,  we  should  still  have  to  fear  an  alliance  of  England  and 
France.  These  Powers  are  stronger  than  any  single  Power  in 
Europe  is,  or  ever  can  be.”  He  deprecated  anything  which 
might  “diminish  the  confidence  that  peace  between  these  two 

I  Powers— Germany  and  England — will  be  maintained,”  and 
absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  an  armed  conflict  with 
^  England.  “It  does  not  exist,”  he  declared,  “and  all  the  questions 
;  which  are  at  present  being  discussed  between  England  and 
;  Germany  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  breach  of 
fi  the  peace  on  either  side  of  the  North  Sea.”  Four  years  later, 

shortly  before  his  dismissal,  Bismarck  reaffirmed  his  policy. 

% 

“  English  colonial  interests  compete  with  ours  in  numerous  places,  and 
subordinate  colonial  officials  are  occasionally  hostile  to  German  interests. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  acting  in  perfect  unison  with  the  British  Government. 
We  are  absolutely  united,  and  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  Anglo- 
German  harmony,  and  to  continue  working  in  co-operation  with  that  country. 
The  preservation  of  An.glo-German  good-will  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
thing.  I  see  in  England  an  old  and  traditional  ally.  No  differences  exist 
between  England  and  Germany.  I  am  not  using  a  diplomatic  term,  if  I 
speak  of  England  as  our  ally.  We  have  no  alliance  with  England.  However, 
I  wish  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  England  also  in  colonial  questions. 
The  two  nations  have  marched  side  by  side  during  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  if  I  should  discover  that  we  might  lose  touch  with  England 
I  should  act  cautiously  and  endeavour  to  avoid  losing  England’s  good-will.” 

Bismarck  left  Germany  a  great  European  Power,  with 
colonies  and  oversea  trade,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
then  possessed  a  fleet  of  negligible  strength.  He  remained  con¬ 
vinced  to  the  end  of  the  folly  of  antagonising  British  opinion, 
since  he  regarded  British  naval  support,  or  at  any  rate  tolerance, 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  Germany.  Writing 
I  as  lately  as  1897,  he  declared  “we  must  beware  of  undue  economy 
'  in  naval  matters,  but  we  must  also  guard  ourselves  against 
fantastical  plans  which  might  cause  us  to  quarrel  with  people 
who  are  important  for  our  position  in  Europe.”  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  ex-Chanceflor,  who  had  been  shorn  of  power 
over  the  Empire  which  he  had  created,  warned  the  German 
people  of  the  dangerous  path  which  they  w^ere  treading  under 
the  leadership  of  the  young  Emperor.  “Nothing  would  be  more 
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strongly  opposed  to  Germany’s  interests,”  he  reminded  them 
“than  to  enter  upon  more  or  less  daring  and  adventurous  enter¬ 
prises,  guided  merely  by  the  desire  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie, 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  nation,  or  to  please  the  ambitions  of 
those  who  rule  it.”  Bismarck  foretold  that  such  a  policy  “would 
not  promote  any  German  interests,  but  would  endanger  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  and  its  position  in  Idurcpe.”  The 
ex-Chancellor  appears  to  liave  realised  that  in  Petrograd  and  in 
London  there  was  already  dawning  a  suspicion  that  Puissia  and 
Britain  had  acted  weakly  and  without  due  thought  for  the  future 
when  they  had  stood  aside  in  1864,  1866,  and  1870,  permitting 
Germany,  without  embarrassment,  to  create  out  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements  a  strong  and  united  Empire.  That  feeling 
made  him  all  the  more  nervous  of  the  influence  of  the  naval  policy 
initiated  by  the  Emperor.  No  man  in  Germany  had  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  Germany’s  strength  and  weakness,  but 
his  fears  were  in  no  way  shared  by  William  II.  The  past 
successes  of  the  Army  were  utilised  by  his  Majesty  to  encourage 
the  German  people  to  spend  lavishly  on  the  Fleet.  At  sea 
Germany  was  to  be  as  powerful  as  on  land;  “our  future  lies  on 
the  water.”  The  German  eagle  was  to  dig  its  talons  into  oversea 
countries  as  opportunity  offered,  naval  power  giving  long  reach 
to  the  German  Army.  Politicians  and  professors  were  lectured 
by  the  Emperor,  and  became  missionaries  of  a  Greater  Germany. 
In  his  closing  days,  the  Iron  Chancellor  wms  reminded,  by  many 
speeches  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  Sovereign  was  making  big 
drafts  on  German  prestige,  and  he  was  fearful  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  cheques  would  be  dishonoured.  That  is, 
in  fact,  what  happened.  Over  a  long  series  of  years  the  Kaiser 
boasted,  rattled  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  referred  threaten¬ 
ingly  to  Germany’s  “shining  armour.”  At  the  same  time,  by 
word  and  by  act,  he  encouraged  the  movement  for  naval  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  gradually  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  country 
■  which  Bismarck  regarded  as  “an  old  and  traditional  ally.” 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Emperor’s  eager  vanity,  who  can  say 
what  the  course  of  history  might  not  have  been  in  the  20th 
century?  Bismarck,  as  he  declared  time  and  again,  held  that  it 
was  not  “Germany’s  business  to  support  Austria’s  ambitions  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,”  and  he  regarded  Britain  as  “an  old  and  tradi¬ 
tional  ally.”  In  the  past,  as  he  was  never  tired  of  reminding  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  two  States  had  always  stood  side  by  side; 
seldom  had  British  soldiers  fought  in  Continental  battles  except 
German  soldiers  were  defending  the  same  cause.  When  the 
Emperor  “dropped  the  pilot,”  he  cut  adrift  from  the  old 
Germany ;  he  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  advisers  who  con¬ 
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spired  to  turu  the  heads  of  the  most  homely,  sensible,  and 
cultured  people  in  Europe.  They  were  told  on  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  himself  that  “in  this  world  nothing  must  be  settled 
without  the  intervention  of  Germany  and  of  the  German 
Emperor.”  They  came  at  length  to  believe  that  declaration. 
The  syco.pliantic  professors  whom  the  Emjieror  indoctrinated 
proclaimed  that  “we  are  undoubtedly  the  best  warrior  people 
in  the  world.”  It  was  asserted  that  “the  modern  world  owes 
to  us  Germans  pretty  well  evei’ything  in  the  way  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  it  has  to  show,”  and  simple-minded  Germans  were 
reminded  of  Germany’s  mission  :  “Thou  art  the  shepherd  of  the 
great  nation  flocks,  Thou  art  the  great  people  of  the  future  on 
this  earth ;  up,  then,  with  the  anchor.”  The  Germans  were  at 
last  convinced  that  they  were  “undoubtedly  the  best  warrior 
people  in  the  world,”  and  that  it  was  their  destiny  to  dominate 
the  universe.  There  are  no  converts  like  new  converts.  The 
unfortunate  Emperor  soon  found  himself  outpaced  by  his  con¬ 
verts,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  war  he  was  no  longer  the  leader  of 
the  advanced  schools  of  military  and  naval  thought. 

If  Bismarck  had  been  in  the  saddle  from  1900  onward,  the 
situation  of  the  summer  of  two  years  ago  would  never  have 
occurred.  The  distinguishing  features  of  Bismarck’s  policy 
were  restraint  and  sanity.  He  realised  the  weakness  of  Germany 
as  well  as  her  strength.  Where  he  saw  signs  of  weakness,  there 
he  reinsured.  He  had  no  faith  in  a  policy  of  naval  expansion, 
because  it  clashed  with  principles  ho  had  adopted  and  tested  ; 
he  was  convinced  that  the  support  of  the  British  Fleet  was 
necessary  to  Germany,  and  that  its  opposition  would  prove 
Germany’s  ruin.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  Bismarck  would 
never  have  permitted  Germany  to  become  isolated  in  Europe, 
with  no  friend  excej)t  Austria-Hungary.  With  unerring  strategic 
insight,  he  would  have  concentrated  the  man-power  and  economic 
power  of  Germany  on  strengthening  the  Army,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  would  have  maintained  cordial  relations  with  England 
and  Eussia,  and  those  Powers  would  have  corrected  by  diplomatic 
action  any  excesses  of  German  ])olicy.  If  the  Chancellor  had  to 
go,  and  Germany  had  to  go  mad,  what  might  not  have  been  the 
history  of  Europe  if,  in  the  decade  or  so  preceding  the  war,  the 
Emperor  and  his  counsellors  had  devoted  to  the  German  Army 
the  money  and  man-power  which  went  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
Fleet?  What  in  those  circumstances  would  have  been  the  history 
of  the  months  August-October  of  1914?  Would  the  German 
Army  have  been  checked  at  the  Alarne?  Woaild  the  intervention 
of  about  a  hundred  thousand  British  troops  have  proved  of  any 
importance?  Would  Bussia  have  been  in  a  [losition  to  provide  a 
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diversion  by  invading  East  Prussia?  In  a  sense,  perhaps  we 
have  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Naval  Secretary, 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  younger  Englishmen,  whose 
memories  have  been  seared  by  the  record  of  German  atrocities 
by  sea  and  by  land,  that  Germany  and  England  can  ever  have 
been  in  sympathy.  The  Germany  of  to-day  is  not  the  Germany 
of  yesterday.  The  old  Germany  was  a  country  which  English¬ 
men  loved  and  admired.  A  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  on  the  change  which  had  occurred 
in  the  German  people.  He  recalled  all  that  Germany  had  done 
in  the  past  for  music,  philology,  the  natural  sciences,  and  philo¬ 
sophy ;  and  he  added  that  “if,  therefore,  recent  years  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  ordinary  Englishmen  judge 
of  German  policy,  it  is  due  to  no  national  prejudice,  to  no  under¬ 
estimate  of  German  worth,  to  no  want  of  gratitude  for  German 
services  in  the  cause  of  universal  culture.”  ^  To  what,  then,  was 
the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  nations  due?  It  is  now  f 
apparent  that  the  old  Germany  passed  away  many  years  ago.  The 
successes  achieved  by  the  German  Army  in  1864,  1866,  and  1870 
turned  the  heads  of  the  German  people,  and  it  only  needed  the 
advent  of  such  a  man  as  the  Emperor  William,  personally  vain, 
and  vain  also  when  he  traced  the  course  of  German  history,  to 
give  point  and  purpose  to  the  form  of  insanity  against  which 
Bismarck  fought  as  long  as  breath  remained  in  his  body.  The 
Emperor  came  to  the  throne  drunk  with  the  thought  of  what 
Germany  had  been,  was,  and  might  be.  His  great  ancestor  had 
made  Germany,  with  her  Army  as  the  supreme  weapon  of  German 
policy,  the  first  Power  in  Europe;  the  new  ruler  determined  to 
make  the  Navy  the  weapon  by  which  Germany  would  wan  for 
herself  first  place  in  the  world.  For  twenty  years  the  Emperor 
William,  with  the  name  of  God  on  his  lips,  preaohed  the  material¬ 
istic  and  devilish  gospel  of  Militarism  by  sea  and  by  land.  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  be  so  strong  that  none  would  dare  to  oppose  her. 
The  psychological  effects  produced  by  her  Army  by  land  and  her 
Navy  by  sea  were  to  be  sufficient  to  make  her  the  greatest  of  all 
Powers.  History  will  certainly  do  the  Emperor  this  justice— 
that  he  did  not  desire  this  war.  He  believed  that  Germany  had 
constituted  herself  the  supreme  dictator  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  was  convinced  that  when  the  diplomatic  situation 
became  critical  in  the  East  or  West  she  could,  by  forceful  words, 
her  armaments  in  the  background,  insure  the  preservation  of 
peace  on  her  own  terms.  In  that  conviction  the  Hun  Kaiser 
became  the  greatest  braggart  known  in  history.  Time  and  again 

(1)  England  and  Germany  (Williams  and  Noigate),  1912. 
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liis  threats  were  successful.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  in  the 
summer  of  1914,  when  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  hung  in  the 
balance  and  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey  suggested  a  reference  to  the  Con¬ 
cert  of  the  Powers,  the  Emperor  believed  that  suggestion  to  be 
a  signal  of  w^eakness,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had  but  to 
remain  firm  to  achieve  a  triumph  which  wmuld  make  him  once 
more  the  hero  of  his  people.  The  Emperor,  however,  had  tried 
his  familiar  specific  for  the  preservation  of  peace  once  too  often ; 
it  failed  to  act,  and  by  the  time  he  realised  his  error  the  vast 
machinery  of  war  was  in  motion,  and  he  could  not  arrest  it. 

In  these  circumstances  the  war  opened.  Years  before,  a 
German  writer,  Eatzel,  had  remarked  that  “the  old  sharp  con- 
i  trust  between  sea  Powers  and  land  Powers  has  gone.  The  19th 
i  century  wars,  which  were  decided  exclusively  by  laud,  will  soon 
i  be  looked  back  upon  with  wonder.”  In  July,  1914,  every 
i  German  believed  that  statement,  and  none  more  completely  than 
i  the  soldier-sailor  Emperor.  He  was  convinced  that  Germany 
]  was  ready  for  w'ar  by  land,  but  he  knew  that  she  might  be 
embarrassed  by  sea  if  Britain  intervened  against  her.  The  first 
;  object  of  German  policy  during  the  critical  days  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  was  to  buy  off  this  country.  The  scheme 
failed.  The  Germans,  by  a  process  not  difficult  to  a  people  so 
}  highly  disciplined  that  they  accept  w’hatever  they  are  told  by 
authority,  then  reached  the  amazing  conclusion  that  all  the 
speeches  and  official  declarations  as  to  the  importance  of  sea- 
:  power,  in  which  the  Emperor  and  his  satellites  had  indulged  for 
twenty  years,  were  based  on  error.  History,  and  particularly 
I  history  as  written  by  Mahan,  had  lied;  it  wns  a  matter  of  com- 
I  paratively  small  importance  whether  Germany  had  or  had  not 
the  use  of  the  seas,  since  she  possessed  in  her  invincible  Army 
a  sufficient  instrument  for  her  policy.  As  Prince  von  Biilow  has 
since  confessed,  Germany  entered  upon  the  W'ar  “in  high  spirits.” 

=  She  was  disappointed  and  angered  at  the  intervention  of  Britain, 

;  but  tried  to  convince  herself  that  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government  was  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  war  which  was  about  to  be  fought — a  short,  sharp 
campaign  on  which  slow-moving  sea-power  could  exercise  little 
influence.  The  German  Army,  it  was  argued,  had  no  rival ; 
Britain  had  no  army.  France  would  be  overwhelmed  while  the 
Russian  Army  was  carrying  out  a  sluggish  process  of  mobilisation, 
;and  then,  before  that  had  been  completed,  the  German  troops 
I  would  turn  from  France,  crushed  to  the  ground,  and  enforce  their 
i  terms  on  Eussia.  The  whole  war  was  to  be  over  in  three  months. 
sKvery  possibility,  it  was  thought,  had  been  foreseen,  and  every 
i  eventuality  provided  against. 
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If  the  German  calculations  had  been  accurately  based,  Germany 
should  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  those  calculations  were  faulty.  Because  in  modern 
times  the  British  Navy  and  Army  had  never  been  used  offensively 
the  Germans  assumed  that  any  attempt  to  act  decisively  and 
promptly  by  land  and  by  sea  would  end  in  disaster.  Their  time¬ 
table  did  not  ])rovide  for  the  British  Fleet  being  ready,  and  for  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  mobilised  in  seventy  hours  or  so,  being  thro\yn 
across  the  Channel  with  lightning  rapidity.  They  assumed  that 
the  British  Government,  desirous  above  all  things  for  peace,  would 
temporise  and  temporise,  and  that  every  hour’s  delay  would  be  to 
their  advantage.  The  Germans  were  wrong.  The  British 
Government  struggled  for  peace  down  to  the  fateful  Sunday 
night,  and  then  the  importunities  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord 
Haldane^  were  resisted  no  longer.  On  the  following  Monday 
morning,  on  the  initiative  of  those  two  Ministers,  the  naval  and 
military  forces  received  orders  to  mobilise,  and  within  a  few  hours  I 
of  the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum  Britain  was  prepared  to  take  the 
offensive  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  British  Fleet,  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  initiative,  dictated  the  character  of  the  world-war  which 
was  to  follow’ ;  the  British  Army,  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  million 
only,  dictated  the  character  of  the  European  campaign  which  was 
to  be  fought  by  land  in  the  next  few'  months  ;  the  struggle  assumed 
a  new  character,  and  in  every  detail  the  plans  of  the  Great 
General  Staff  had  to  be  recast — owdng  to  the  intervention  of  a 
sea  Power. 

Germany,  as  has  been  said,  prepared  for  a  three  months’  war, 
Such  a  contest  a  military  Power  divorced  from  tlie  sea  could 
fight,  and,  if  sufficiently  strong  on  land,  fight  with  success.  She 
became  embarked  on  what  may  prove  a  three  years’  war,  and 
such  a  struggle  a  military  T^ow'er,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  cannot 
maintain.  Germany’s  experience  illustrates  the  truth  of  those 
declarations.  Working  with  methodical  care  and  meticu'oos 
accuracy,  Germany  had  made  every  possible  ])rej)aration  for  a 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive  campaign  by  land,  closing  in  over¬ 
whelming  victory.  She  had  laid  the  foundations  in  arrange¬ 
ments — military,  financial,  and  economic.  There  was  never 
before  so  perfect  and  simple  a  plan  of  campaign ;  the  Army  had 
been  shaped  to  the  purpose  in  view,  and  equipped  with  material 
as  no  army  had  ever  before  been  equipped.  The  German 
mobilisation  scheme  was  a  miracle  of  swift,  co-ordinated  action. 
German  financiers  throughout  the  world  had  been  schooled,  and 

(1)  The  Prime  Minister  was  technically  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but 
Lord  Haldane,  who  had  created  the  Expeditionary  Force,  acted  for  him  o» 
this  fateful  occasion. 
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i  knew  exactly  what  they  had  to  do  in  support  of  German  arms. 
Schemes  had  been  worked  out  to  ensure  that  the  German  popula¬ 
tion  should  lack  neither  the  luxuries  nor  the  necessaries  of  life 
during  the  short  war,  w’hich  was  to  be  popular — a  triumph  re¬ 
establishing  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.  The  anticipations  were 
not  realised ;  within  two  months  or  so  of  the  opening  of  the 
struggle  the  scheme  had  been  reduced  to  ruins.  But  the  Great 
General  Staff  still  believed  that,  though  victory  was  delayed, 
victory  might  yet  be  achieved — and  achieved  by  military  power 
unsupported  from  the  sea.  They  counselled  financiers  and 
economists  to  that  effect,  and  Germany  prepared  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  which,  it  wms  admitted,  might  conceivably  last  a  year. 

I  Cattle  were  killed  in  order  that  the  German  people  might  con- 
I  tinue  to  over-eat — cattle  Germans  would  give  their  weight  in 
I  gold  to  have  to-day ;  cereals  were  consumed  in  accordance  with 
I  the  peace  standard — cereals  which  the  hungry  people  are  clamour- 
P  ing  for  to-day  ;  and  life  throughout  Germany  continued  to  be  lived 
|:  as  though  no  abnormal  events  were  happening.  The  war 
remained  popular.  The  year  passed  ;  victory  had  not  come.  Sea 
i  power  began  to  exert  its  historical  influence.  Tt  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  preach  a  new  gospel.  Victorious  sea  power  could  not 
I  be  defeated,  but,  with  the  aid  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  it  could 
I  be  evaded,  and  a  road  of  victory  created  by  the  Teutonic  armies 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Tt  might 
-  have  been  imagined  from  the  tone  of  the  German  Press  that  this 
i  vas  no  empty  dream,  but  a  solid  reality,  and  that  Germany, 

:  despite  all  the  teaching  of  history,  could  grasp  it  as  soon  as  the 
!  moment  arrived.  But  it  was  only  a  dream,  which  events  have 
’  dispelled,  because  the  sea  controls  the  land  and  not  the  land 
the  sea. 

What  has  happened  is  what  was  certain  to  happen  if  Great 
^  Britain,  the  greatest  of  all  maritime  nations,  played  her  part 
manfully  and  to  the  limit  of  her  strength.  Everything  depended 
on  the  command  of  the  sea.  Some  years  ago,  when  writing  on 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Mahan  remarked  :  — 

"Amid  nd  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  war  which  for  ten  years  to 
come  desolated  the  continent,  amid  all  the  tramping  to  and  fro  over  Europe 
of  the  French  armies  and  their  auxiliary  legions,  there  went  on  unceasingly 
that  noiseless  pressure  upon  the  vitals  of  France,  that  compulsion  whose 
L  silence,  when  once  noted,  becomes  to  the  observer  the  most  striking  and 
r  awful  mark  of  the  working  of  sea  power.  Under  it  the  resources  of  the 
•  continent  wasted  more  and  more  with  each  succeeding  year;  and  Napoleon, 
f  amidst  all  the  splendour  of  his  Imperial  position,  was  ever  needy.” 


of 


History  is  repeating  itself  under  our  very  eyes.  The  events 
the  early  19th  century  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  confused 
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rehearsal  of  the  happenings  with  which  w'e  have  become  familiar  -* 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  movement  then  was  slow  and 
confused ;  the  drama  is  developing  to-day  smoothly  and  swiftly 
owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  action  of  the  British  people  imder  a 
much-abused  British  Government.  Errors  have  been  committed 
by  the  Asquith  administrations,  as  they  were  committed  by  the 
Pitt  Government,  but,  under  the  influence  of  the  Asquith  admin¬ 
istrations';  we  have  been  taking  such  a  part  in  this  war  as  w’e  never 
took  before,  and  we  are  meeting  with  our  reward.  National 
unity  has  been  maintained ;  Socialists,  Labour  M.P.’s  and  their 
organisations,  Nationalists,  Tories,  and  Liberals  have  worked  in 
the  one  cause.  That  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  confidence, 
in  victory  of  this  country  and  of  the  Allies,  for  without  our  united 
support  the  struggle  could  not  have  been  continued.  We  have 
constituted  ourselves  the  bankers  and  paymasters  of  our  Allies, 
somewhat  as  we  did  a  century  since,  and  we  have  exercised  a 
more  assured  control  over  the  sea  communications  of  the  world; 
w'e  have  converted  this  non-military  nation  info  one  of  the  greatest 
of  military  Powers ;  and  by  efforts,  almost  superhuman,  we  have 
diverted  the  machinery  and  labour  of  commerce  and  made  this 
land  into  a  vast  munition  factory.  By  these  means  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sea  pow'er  has  been  exercised  wdth  a  speed  which  our 
ancestors  would  have  regarded  with  bewilderment. 

Let  the  past  two  years  of  w'ar  be  reviewed  if  we  would 
appreciate  the  character  of  our  effort. 

(1)  Germany  is  besieged  as  no  country  before  has  beo 
besieged.  When  the  war  opened,  it  wms  admitted  that  Germam 
was  favourably  situated,  far  more  favourably  situated  than  am 
British  enemy  in  the  past,  to  obtain  supplies  from  oversea.  Slu 
had  as  neighbours  Holland  and  Sw'eden  ;  through  them  she  calcu- 
lated  to  obtain  supplies.  Modern  Germany  was  convinced  two 
years  ago  that  the  British  Fleet  could  exercise  little  influence  or 
the  economic  conditions  within  the  Empire.  On  Ihe  contrary, 
the  influence  of  the  British  Fleet  has  been  far  greater  during  U( 
past  two  years  of  war  than  it  was  during  the  twenty  years  of 
hostilities  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Germany 
and  Austria  possess  populations  of  100,000,000  to  clothe  and 
feed,  and  in  addition  they  have  vast  armies  in  the  field,  also 
requiring  not  only  food  and  clothes,  but  munitions  of  all  descrij 
tions.  Napoleon’s  difficulties  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  have  encompassed  the  Central  Powers ;  their  very 
efforts  after  greater  military  effort  have  embarrassed  them 
economically  by  withdrawing  men  from  industry.  Searching  for 
fresh  soldiers,  they  inveigled  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  join  them 
only  to  find  that  thereby  they  had  cut  tw'o  more  countries  off 
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from  the  sea,  increasing  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  feci  and 
augmenting  the  demand  for  munitions.  The  British  Fleet,  it  is 
true,  has,  on  the  one  hand,  not  been  permitted  to  act  freely, 
placing  its  full  constrictive  ban  on  the  United  States  and  the 
neutral  Powers  of  northern  Europe;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Foreign  Office,  naval  action  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  diplomatic  action,  so  nicely  negotiated  that  no  single 
neutral  country  has  been  drawn  into  the  arena  against  the  Allies 
during  the  past  two  critical  years,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
blockade  has  undoubtedly  been  effective.  From  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic  the  dual  influence  exerted  by  the  British  sea  power 
and  British  diplomacy  has  dominated  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  Powers  to  find  a  way  out  of  their  increasing  difficulties. 

(2)  Germany  has  shrunk  from  a  world  Power  to  a  besieged 
European  Power.  She  has  been  stripped  of  all  her  colonies  except 
one;  and  in  German  East  Africa,  British  and  South  African  and 
Portuguese  troops  are  sweeping  the  German  troops  before  them 
as  though  into  a  corral.  Germany  has  been  driven  off  the  seas ; 
her  flag  is  seen  in  none  of  the  world  oceans  ;  her  oversea  trade  has 
been  strangled ;  she  can  neither  buy  nor  sell.  She  cannot  send 
to  sea  a  ship  bearing  her  flag — that  is  the  state  of  Germany,  whose 
future  lay  on  the  water.  In  the  history  of  naval  warfare,  no 
Power  has  ever  before  been  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of 
inanition  ;  Germany’s  fate  has  been  shared  by  her  partners.  They 
are  being  strangled  by  the  fine,  silver  thread  of  sea  powder. 

(3)  The  British-commanded  seas,  which  have  proved  a  source 
'  of  increasing  weakness  to  the  Central  Powers,  have  been  a 

reservoir  of  strength  to  the  Allies.  The  British  Fleet  has  given 
the  Allies  command  of  the  sea,  and  command  of  the  sea  has 
meant  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  command  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  has  meant  military  and  economic 
strength.  We  have  come  back,  in  process  of  time,  to  a  realisa- 
;  tion  of  w'hat  Ealeigh  meant  when  he  wrote  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  “whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade  ; 
whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world  itself.”  Armaments 
represent  riches,  and  the  British  Fleet  during  the  past  two  years 
has  given  the  Allies  a  free  pass  over  the  oceans ;  they  have  thus 
been  able  to  convert  their  wealth  into  armaments.  We  have 
assisted  in  financing  their  bargains.  We  have  also  utilised  those 
maritime  advantages  in  order  to  raise  and  equip  a  vast  army. 
^  With  swuft  steps  we  have  “combed  out”  the  whole  nation,  and 
^  m  a  military  sense  have  taken  our  place  beside  France  and  Eussia 
,  ;  and  Italy  as  their  military  equals  with  a  speed  unparalleled  in 
[  ^  history.  The  spirit  of  the  race,  nurtured  on  the  sea,  has  demanded 
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that  supreme  effort.  It  has  been  no  artificial  movement.  Down 
to  the  end  of  last  year  recruiting  under  the  voluntary  system  kept 
pace,  month  by  month,  with  equipment.  The  shortage  which 
occurred  during  the  first  eighteen  months  or  so  of  war  was  not  in 
men,  but  in  the  paraphernalia  of  military  power.  If  we  had  raised 
the  British  Army  to  five  millions,  obtaining  in  those  early  months 
every  man  physically  fit  to  bear  arms,  our  military  strength, 
immediately  effective,  w^ould  not  have  been  increased,  because  we 
should  have  been  lacking  in  rifles,  guns,  shells,  high  explosives, 
and  all  that  constitutes  the  backbone  of  a  modern  army.  The 
munition  movement  had  to  precede  the  military  movement;  it 
takes  longer  to  make  a  big  gun  than  to  train  an  infantryman. 

That  is  our  record.  Germany  owes  the  misfortunes  which  are 
crowding  on  her,  in  the  main,  to  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of 
the  Emperor.  He  read  Mahan’s  works  and  convinced  himself 
that  he  knew  the  secret  of  sea  power.  He  studied  the  life  of  his 
great-grandfather,  and  assured  himself  there  was  no  one  who 
could  teach  him  anything  of  armies.  In  spare  moments,  he  toyed 
with  international  politics  and  believed  himself  to  be  an  all-wise 
dictator.  He  dabbled  in  art,  played  with  literature,  and  trifled 
with  music.  He  loved  to  hear  his  own  voice.  Germany,  when 
she  comes  to  her  senses,  will  trace  her  misfortunes  to  the  day 
when  the  German  Emperor  began  to  read  The  hifluence  of  Sed 
Power  upon  History.  From  that  moment  he  determined  that 
Germany  must  be  a  great  world  Power,  no  longer  dependent  on 
the  goodwill  of  Britain ,  and  therefore  unchecked  by  British  sanity. 
The  Emperor  remained,  how’ever,  a  child  in  naval  affairs,  in  spite 
of  all  his  reading,  a  child  also  in  military  affairs,  and  a  madman 
so  far  as  international  politics  were  concerned.  ETe  failed  to 
realise  that  there  has  never  been  and  can  never  be  one  Power 
supreme  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 


“  The  price  you  pay  for  being  mnfitcr  of  the  sea  is  that  you  have  no  other 
mistress.  All  maritime  nations  have  not  been  free  to  choose.  For  them 
it  has  been  a  c.ase  not  of  .'inroir,  hut  of  pouruir  hp  horncr.  Hut  for  them 
necessity  has  had  the  same  consequences  as  error.  They  were  forced  b\ 
their  geographical  position  or  by  political  obligations  to  think  of  the  sea  only 
in  the  second  place,  and  therefore  they  have  never  kept  the  rule  even  if  they 
had  it  for  a  time.”  ^ 


T 


The  German  historian  of  the  future  will  declare  that  Germany 
failed  because,  under  tne  leadership  of  the  Kaiser,  she  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  supreme  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Emperor 
thought  that  he  could  ride  two  horses  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
He  aspired  to  a  world  dictatorship,  trusting  to  force.  The  course 
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(1)  Edinbvrgh  Review,  August,  1916  (David  Hannay). 
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which  this  war  has  taken  constitutes  the  epitaph  on  his  vanity 
and  folly- 

TJie  world  has  an  admiration  for  Napoleon — dead ;  will  it  have 
any  respect  for  William  II.  ?  He  led  his  people  along  a  road  dan¬ 
gerous  to  them  and  the  world  at  large,  and  when  his  errors  rose 
against  him,  he  encouraged  the  naval  and  military  agents,  which 
he  had  fashioned  to  his  purposes,  to  ignore  not  merely  the  law's  of 
nations  but  the  dictates  of  our  common  humanity.  Germany,  as 
a  result  of  his  gospel,  became  the  brazen-faced  and  loud-voiced 
Hun-land  of  brutal  thoughts  and  brutal  acts  which  we  know' 
to-day.  When  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  .victory  evaded  her 
grasp,  Germany  believed  that  she  had  only  one  road  of  escape 
from  the  doom  overshadowing  her ;  by  deeds  of  ruthlessness  she 
thought  to  frighten  the  w'orld  into  granting  her  what  she  could 
regard  “as  an  honourable  peace.”  That  policy  w'as  the  inevitable 
sequel  to  the  Emperor’s  speeches — his  glorification  of  militarism 
—“protecting  and  extending  Deutschtum  all  the  w'orld  over.”' 
The  murders  of  Nurse  Cavell  and  Captain  Fryatt,  the  assassination 
on  the  high  seas  of  over  3,000  non-combatants,  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  Belgium,  the  new  slavery  imposed  on  the  occupied 
territories  of  France,  w'ere  all  efforts  to  drag  from  the  Allies  and 
from  the  shocked  neutral  world  some  sort  of  peace  which  could 
be  represented  to  the  German  people  as  “honourable.”  The 
campaign  has  failed.  The  Allies’  determination  to  inflict  punish¬ 
ment  fitting  the  record  of  crime  has  been  stiffened.  The  tide  has 
already  turned ;  the  waters  are  rising ;  the  hour  of  vengeance  is 
at  hand.  And  when  “The  Day”  of  the  Allies  comes,  the  one 
man  on  whom  and  whose  House  retribution  must  fall  is  the 
Emperor,  whose  major  crime  it  has  been  that  .he  made  his 
people  drunk  w'ith  militarism,  and  then,  to  save  himself,  gave 
his  countenance  to  a  series  of  atrocities  happily  unique  in  human 
experience.  The  Kaiser’s  lifew'ork  has  been  tested,  and  there 
can  be  no  assured  peace  in  Europe  if  he  and  his  remain  free.  If 
Napoleon,  w'ith  the  consent  of  a  sane  Germany,  had  to  be 
banished  to  an  island  for  the  sake  of  the  w'orld’s  w'elfare,  how 
much  greater  the  need  that  this  Imperial  firebrand,  mad  with  the 
lust  for  world-dominion,  should  be  placed  under  restraint  and 
stripped  of  the  pow'er  to  embroil  the  w'orld  in  another  conflict. 
The  time  may  be  at  hand  wdien  the  German  people — not  neces¬ 
sarily  including  the  Prussians — will  agree  that  that  is  the  fit 
ending  of  a  war  which  is  the  monument  to  the  misspent  life  of 
William  IT. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  MemnrnndiiTn  on  tbp  strengthening  of  the  Oermnn  Army,  1913. 
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“  The  future  of  Greece  will  therefore  largely  depend  upon  how  far  and 
for  how  long  M.  Venizelos,  whose  position  is  now  rendered  extremelv 
difficult  by  his  moderate  and  wise  attitude  towards  the  Southern  Albanian 
and  jiEgean  Islands  questions,  is  able  to  pursue  a  temperate  and  really  far- 
reaching  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  his  Sovereign  and  that  of  a  people  for  whose  complete  regeneration  he 
alone  is  practically  responsible.” 

The  above-quoted  remarks,  which  were  included  in  an  article  bv 
the  writer  of  these  pages  and  published  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  for  May,  1914,  accurately  foretold  what  has  proved  to 
be  the  determining  feature  of  political  events  in  Greece.  Indeed, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  recent  history  of  that  country  has 
really  been  bound  up  with  a  great  struggle  which  has  been,  and 
is,  in  progress  between  all  the  old  political  chiefs  on  the  one  side 
and  a  new  or  Liberal  Party  on  the  other.  Thus,  if  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  this  struggle  has  happened  to  be  connected 
with  the  proper  foreign  policy  of  adoption  by  the  Hellenic  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  struggle  is  primarily  a  political  one  carried  on  between 
Venizelists  and  anti-Venizelists  rather  than  between  the  King 
and  his  people  or  between  Interventionists  and  non-inter¬ 
ventionists. 

Whilst  the  Allies  have  never  asked  Greece  “to  emerge  from 
her  neutrality,”  the  whole  position  of  that  country  and  of  its 
people  is  a  very  special  one.  Her  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  Protecting  Powers — England,  France,  and 
Russia.  Thus,  as  early  as  1826,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  signed 
a  Protocol  by  which  they  w^ere  to  negotiate  with  the  Porte  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  mediation 
thus  offered  had  been  refused  by  Turkey,  and  when  the  Govein- 
ments  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia  had  declined  to  accede  to  that 
Protocol,  the  three  Powers  (France  had  by  this  time  joined 
England  and  Russia)  entered  into  a  Treaty  for  the  object  of 
re-establishing  peace  between  the  contending  parties — the  Greeks 
and  the  Ottoman  Government.  In  1832  the  Conference  of 
London  agreed  to  offer  the  throne  of  Greece  to  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  and  by  a  Convention  then  signed  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  of  Bavaria  on  the  other,  that  country  was  placed  “under 
the  guarantee  ”  of  the  above-mentioned  three  Powers.  By  a 
Treaty  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  said  Protecting 
Powers  with  Denmark  in  1863 — that  is,  the  year  following  the 
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expulsion  of  King  Otho — it  was  agreed  that  “Greece  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Prince  William  of  Denmark  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  three  Courts  forms  a  monarchical,  independent,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  State.”  Again,  when  it  was  arranged,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Ionian  Islands  were  to  be  united  with  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom,  it  was  settled  that  those  islands  were  also  to  be  com¬ 
prised  in  the  above-mentioned  guarantee.  Once  more,  in  1881, 
when  the  frontiers  of  Greece  were  greatly  extended  by  a  Con¬ 
vention  signed  between  the  Great  Powers  and  Turkey,  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  “they  [the  inhabitants  of  the  then  new 
Greek  territory]  will  enjoy  exactly  the  same  civil  and  political 
rights  as  subjects  of  Hellenic  origin.”  The  Protecting  Powers 
therefore  have  a  right  to  intervene  either  to  protect  Greece  from 
her  foreign  foes  or  to  defend  her  people  from  a  regime  against 
which  they  (the  Powers)  are  the  guarantors. 

Turning  to  the  history  of  recent  Grrnco- Serbian  relations — 
history  which  also  makes  the  position  of  Greece  a  special  one — 
we  have  to  go  back  to  events  which  preceded  and  immediately 
followed  the  Second  Balkan  War.  That  w'ar,  commonly  accepted 
to  have  been  begun,  as  it  technically  was,  by  Bulgaria  and  by 
the  order  of  the  Coburg  Ferdinand,  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest.  That  arrangement,  which  unfortunately  won 
praise  even  in  the  now  Allied  Countries,  was  really  an  instrument 
of  the  Central  Powers  destined  to  cause  strife  in  the  Near  East 
and  to  create  a  favourable  position  for  the  enemy  in  this  the 
then  approaching  war.  That  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Kaiser  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  Germany  objected  to  its 
revision,  and  that  instead  of  the  preservation  of  the  original 
Balkan  Confederation,  w'hich  must  almost  certainly  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  thus  prevented  a  Germanic 
advance  towards  the  East,  that  document  separated  the  Serbians 
and  the  Bulgarians — the  two  best  fighting  peoples  in  the  Balkans. 
Moreover,  even  if  as  part  or  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  Serbia,  Eumania,  and  Greece  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  w'hich  if  any  one  of  them  were  to  be  attacked  by 
Bulgaria  each  of  the  other  two  w'as  to  come  to  her  assistance  by 
the  provision  of  a  force  supposed  to  number  150,000  men,  it  was 
clear  from  the  first  that,  however  friendly  they  might  be  to  her, 
neither  Rumania  nor  Greece  would  willingly  support  Serbia  upon 
a  Serbo-Austrian  question — a  question  always  the  one  of  most 
preponderating  interest  to  Serbia. 

Outstanding  among  the  Greek  national  characteristics  are  the 
exaggerated  patriotism,  which  amounts  to  chauvinism,  the  love 
of  political  strife,  and  the  individualism  of  the  people.  Every 
Greek  is  a  politician,  not  only  during  an  electoral  campaign,  but 
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on  each  day  throughout  the  year.  He  loves  the  strife  involved 
in  politics  because  it  leads  to  opposition,  and  because  it  therefore 
carries  with  it  a  sort  of  excitement  or  pleasure  corresponding  to 
that  which  used  to  be  felt  in  the  Olympic  Games  by  the  Greeks 
of  old.  Patriotic  though  he  be,  every  Greek,  therefore,  spends 
all  his  spare  time  in  his  accustomed  cafe,  discussing,  in  vehement 
language,  topics  of  which  he  often  has  no  real  knowledge. 
Again,  the  individualism  of  the  people,  who  for  the  most  part 
fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  combination  and  of  co-operation, 
means  that  in  Greece  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is  largely 
governed  by  the  individual  views  of  the  majority.  Moreover, 
whereas  the  Bulgarian  Army  fights  as  a  well-organised  machine, 
and  whereas  the  Turk  lives  his  life  as  fate  may  direct  it,  the  * 

Greek,  full  of  dash  as  he  is,  would  be  practically  useless  as  a  | 

fighter  were  he  to  be  engaged  in  an  unpopular  war.  j 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  Crown  Prince  he  was  practically  | 
dismissed  from  his  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  owing  to  his  j 
lack  of  prestige  with  the  Military  League,  his  Majesty  is  now 
immensely  popular.  His  military  reputation,  which  is  principally 
due  to  the  credit  given  to  him  for  the  Greek  success  in  the  Balkan 
Wars,  has  been  increased  by  his  appointment  as  a  Field-Marshal 
in  the  German  Army — an  appointment  which,  together  with  the 
blatant  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Kaiser  to  secure  his 
good-will,  have  certainly  greatly  flattered  the  King.  Moreover, 
the  democratic  ways  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  fact  that  he— a  ' 
Constantine — has  married  a  Sophia,  and  that  by  such  a  matri¬ 
monial  union  he  has  thus  rendered  possible  the  realisation  of  the 
ancient  legend  that  when  this  happened  the  Byzantine  Empire 
w'ould  be  re-established,  have  also  played  their  part  in  securing 
for  the  King  the  love  and  the  respect  of  his  subjects.  Thus, 
whilst  of  late  he  may  have  played  the  role  of  a  “Eoi  de  Grece” 

— the  title  conferred  upon  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  in  1832— his 
Majesty  still  remains  truly  identified  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  section  of  his  people.  Consequently,  the  many  Greeks  who 
idolise  the  King  but  who  support  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  as 
nearly  all  Greeks  do,  naturally  resent  the  suggestion  that  his 
Majesty  has  pledged  himself  and  his  country  to  Germany. 
Indeed,  if  the  King  is  really  sympathetic  to  the  Germans  at  all 
— nobody  outside  his  immediate  entourage  is  in  a  position  to 
express  any  opinion  on  this — his  feelings  are  influenced,  not  by 
the  identity  of  his  Eoyal  Consort,  but  as  a  result  of  his  military 
education  in  the  German  Army,  of  the  attitude  of  the  Kaiser 
towards  the  retention  of  Kavala  by  Greece,  and  of  his  firm  con¬ 
viction — a  conviction  which  he  believes  to  be  patriotic — that  the 
enemy  is  going  to  win  the  war. 
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M.  Venizelos,  who  is  much  more  stolid,  more  serious,  and  more 
far-seeing  than  any  other  Greek  whom  I  have  met,  stands  out 
alone  among  public  men  in  his  country,  because  he  is  primarily 
a  statesman  rather  than  a  politician.  Recognising  the  wider 
interests  of  Hellenism,  he  has  always  played  the  role  of  a  “Roi 
des  Hellenes  ” — the  title  specially  conferred  upon  the  late  King 
by  the  Protecting  Rowers  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Greek 
throne  in  the  year  1863.  A  patriot  above  and  before  everything 
else,  on  liis  arrival  in  Athens  early  in  1910  M.  Venizelos,  instead 
of  encouraging  the  Military  League  in  its  unconstitutional  policy, 
immediately  proposed  the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly, 
thus  enabling  the  Military  Party  to  retire  into  the  background, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  greatly  fortifying  the  then  tottering 
position  of  the  Royal  Family.  Since  his  first  acceptance  of  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  his 
Excellency  has  not  only  been  largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  original  Balkan  League,  but  he  has  steered  his  country 
through  two  wars  and  through  numerous  crises  in  a  manner 
which  has  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
far-seeing  and  sagacious  of  Europe’s  statesmen. 

Turning  to  the  attitude  of  Greece  towards  the  war,  the  first 
historical  phase  is  connected  with  events  which  preceded  the 
entry  of  Turkey  into  the  arena  of  hostilities.  That  phase  began, 
notin  August,  1914,  but  from  the  termination  of  the  Balkan  wars, 
and  this  largely  because  before,  as  immediately  after,  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  European  conflagration  the  Hilgean  Islands  question 
was  of  preponderating  importance  to  Greece.  The  nominal 
settlement  of  that  question,  arrived  at  by  the  Great  Powers  early 
in  1914,  a  settlement  by  which  all  the  disputed  islands  except 
Imbros,  Tenedos,  and  Castellorizo  were  to  go  to  Greece,  laid  the 
seeds  of  continued  enmity  between  Constantinople  and  Athens. 
Turkey,  \vho  was  not  satisfied  with  a  decision  by  which  she 
lost  the  inqwtant  islands  of  Chios,  Mitylene,  and  Samos,  never 
recognised  or  agreed  to  the  possession  of  these  islands  by  Greece, 
and  the  Hellenic  Government  never  really  surrendered  its  hold 
upon  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Tenedos.  This  enmity,  together 
with  the  scandalous  and  brutal  way  in  which  the  Greeks  of  Turkey 
were  treated  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  brought  Turkey  and 
Greece  to  the  verge  of  hostilities  upon  several  different  occasions. 
It  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  originally  led  Turkey  to  wish 
to  enter  the  arena  of  hostilities.  That  the  island  question  is  one 
of  those  to  be  settled  by  the  present  war  still  makes  it  impossible 
for  Greece,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  further  the  re-establishment 
of  Ottoman  power  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — power  which 
would  mean  not  only  that  Greece  would  lose  Chios,  Mitylene, 
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and  Samos,  but  that  many  other  important  islands  would  immedi¬ 
ately  be  wrested  from  her. 

The  second  historical  war  stage  in  Greece  is  principally  bound 
up  with  the  first  struggle  which  took  place  between  M.  Venizelos 
and  the  King,  with  the  question  of  Graeco- Serbian  concessions 
to  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  election  which  took  place  in  June, 
1915.  Here  it  must  be  recalled  to  mind  that  the  retirement  of 
jM.  Venizelos  in  March,  1915,  w’as  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
Excellency  wms  then  already  in  favour  of  the  entry  of  Greece 
into  the  war  after,  and  as  a  result  of,  the  Macedonian  concessions 
to  Bulgaria — concessions  for  which  he  rightly  felt  that  his 
country  would  have  been  repaid  by  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  Hel¬ 
lenism  would  have  been  furthered  elsew'here.  So  strong,  indeed, 
was  the  feeling  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister  upon  these  subjects  that 
after  his  retirement  from  office  he  made  known  the  contents  of 
a  memorandum  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  Sovereign  in  the 
previous  January.  M.  Venizelos  having  stated  that  the  King 
originally  approved  of  the  contents  of  this  memorandum,  an 
official  communique  was  subsequently  issued  in  Athens  denying 
that  his  Majesty  ever  authorised  anybody  to  pursue  negotiations 
destined  to  result  in  the  cession  of  any  Hellenic  territory. 

M.  Zaimis  having  refused  office,  largely  because  he  did  not 
consider  that  an  election  ought  then  to  be  held  in  Greece,  M. 
Gounaris,  who  is  practically  the  leader  of  the  relics  of  all  the 
former  political  parties,  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  and 
occupied  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  from  March  until  after 
the  election  of  June,  1915.  The  result  of  that  election,  at  which 
for  the  first  time  the  districts  annexed  by  Greece  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Balkan  w^ars  sent  representatives  to  Athens, 
constituted  a  triumph  for  M.  Venizelos,  for  he  secured  the  return 
of  some  190  deputies  out  of  a  total  of  316,  of  which  the  Chamber 
is  now  composed. 

The  result  of  this  election  was  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
expected  that  the  return  to  power  of  M.  Venizelos  would  mean 
the  entry  of  Greece  into  the  wmr  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies.  In 
any  case,  such  an  expectation  was  unjustified,  but  in  view  of  the 
modifications  which  took  place  in  the  European  situation  between 
the  original  proposals  made  by  his  Excellency  in  January  and 
his  re-election  in  June,  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  no  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  could  then  be  anticipated. 
During  this  period  it  became  evident  that  the  Dardanelles 
campaign,  which  was  naturally  watched  with  breathless  excite¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Near  East,  was  not  developing  in  a  manner 
favourable  to  the  Allies.  The  Greek  General  Staff,  who  knew 
the  strength  of  the  defences  of  the  Narrows,  must  have  looked 
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with  astouisliiuent  at  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  i'orce  the 
Straits  by  the  British  and  French  Fleets  between  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  of  February  and  the  sinking  of  Bouvet, 
Irresistible,  and  Ocean  on  March  18th.  They  knew  that  these 
attempts  ought  never  to  have  been  made  without  the  assistance 
to  the  Fleet  which  could  have  been  given  by  a  force  disembarked 
upon  the  north-w’estern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  They 
knew  the  advantage  to  the  Turks  of  the  delay  which  occurred 
between  the  original  naval  bombardment  on  February  19th  and 
the  first  cleterm.iued  landing  on  April  25th — a  delay  which  enabled 
the  enemy  to  turn  the  whole  Peninsula  into  one  vast  entrenched 
camp.  Last,  but  not  least,  they  realised,  when  it  was  finally 
collected,  that  the  Expeditionary  Force  available  on  April  25th 
was  made  up  of  contingents  the  strength  of  which  wms  ridiculous. 
In  Greece  the  result  of  this  knowledge  was  that  the  King  and 
his  Staff  were  able  to  increase  their  power  by  contending  that 
they  were  always  right  in  condemning  the  manner  in  which  the 
Dardanelles  campaign  was  undertaken,  if  not  actually  in 
opposing  the  inauguration  of  that  campaign  at  all. 

The  second  direction  in  which  the  European  situation  was 
modified  before,  and  particularly  just  after,  the  return  to  ])Ower 
of  M.  Venizelos  is  connected  with  the  Allied  proposals  made  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  Bulgaria.  So  far  as 
Greece  was  concerned,  these  suggested  concessions,  wdiich  I  think 
were  desirable,  took  the  form  that  her  Ally — Serbia — was  asked  to 
cede  to  Bulgaria  areas  to  the  reversion  of  which  she  (Greece) 
thought  that  she  was  entitled,  and  that  the  Hellenic  Government 
would  have  given  up  Kavala  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  situated  })etween  the  Eivers  Vardar  and  Mesta.  Greece, 
like  Serbia,  could  and  would  liave  been  fully  compensated 
for  these  proposed  concessions  by  the  acquisition  of  far  more 
than  a  corresponding  amount  of  territory  elsewhere.  Whatever 
may  be  accepted  as  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  their  initiation  and  their  abortive  result  certainly  increased 
the  prestige  of  the  Court  and  of  the  neutralist  party  in  Greece, 
for  that  party  of  course  contended  that  futile  attempts  had 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  Greece  to  secure  the  support  of 
Bulgaria— a  country  which  almost  every  Hellene  foolishly 
considers  to  be  his  traditional  enemy. 

The  third  war  stage  in  Greece  begins  from  the  original  Allied 
landing  at  Salonika  on  October  1st,  from  the  resignation  of  M. 
\enizelos  on  October  5th,  and  from  the  actual  entry  of  Bulgaria 
into  the  war  during  the  first  half  of  October  last.  It  therefore 
covers  the  period  during  which  the  Allies  endeavoured  to  come 
to  the  direct  assistance  of  Serbia,  and  in  w’hich  they  subsequently 
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retreated  to  the  more  or  less  immediate  vicinity  of  Salonika.  It 
is  connected  with  the  later  negotiations  concerning  the  Treaty 
obligations  of  Greece  towards  Serbia.  It  includes  the  further 
development  of  the  unconstitutional  rule,  which  had  already 
begun  in  Greece  during  the  second  historical  stage,  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Allies  to  prevent  the 
prolongation  of  that  rule.  In  short,  the  liistorical  phase  which 
has  intervened  since  the  beginning  of  October  last  is  probably 
destined  to  be  the  most  important  period  through  which  Greece 
has  ever  passed. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  second  resignation  of  M.  Venizelos.  Sufficient, 
therefore,  is  it  to  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  his  final 
attitude  towards  the  question  of  Serbian  concessions  to  Bulgaria, 
and  particularly  towards  tlie  cession  of  the  Doiran-Ghevgeli 
enclave  by  the  former  country,  the  Great  Man  of  Modern  Greece 
has  always  shown  that  he  was  in  favour  of  an  honourable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Serbo-Greek  Treaty  and  of  Greek  support  for 
her  Ally.  Consequently,  when  it  became  clear  that  Bulgaria 
was  about  to  enter  the  war  the  ex-Premier  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  King  to  allow  or  to  suggest  an  Allied  landing  at  Salonika 
— a  landing  destined,  in  his  opinion,  to  enable  Greece  to  keep 
her  Treaty  obligations.  Subsequently,  although  M.  Venizelos 
issued  a  formal  protest  against  an  Allied  passage  through  Hellenic 
territory,  the  fact  that  lie  refused  to  take  any  active  steps  to 
prevent  such  a  passage  was  made  the  pretext  for  his  fall.  M. 
Zaimis,  whose  Government  existed  purely  as  a  result  of  the 
patriotism  of  his  friend  from  Cretan  times,  remained  in  power 
until  he  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber  nominally  upon  a  purely 
internal  question.  The  principal  plank  of  the  policy  of  the 
ex-High  Commissioner  of  Crete,  as  of  that  of  most  of  the  non- 
Venizelists,  was  that  he  favoured  neutrality — a  neutrality  the 
justification  of  which  is  attempted  by  the  argument  lhat  the 
Serbo-Greek  Treaty  had  become  inoperative,  first  because  Serbia 
had  agreed  to  cede  to  Bulgaria  territory  in  the  ownership  of 
which  Greece  is  held  to  have  an  interest,  and  secondly  because 
Bulgaria  is  acting,  not  alone  or  in  a  purely  Balkan  War,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  Central  Powers. 

M.-  Zaimis  was  succeeded  early  in  November  by  M.  Skouloudis 
— a  very  far-seeing  man,  who,  if  he  were  opposed  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Greece  in  the  war,  was  in  favour  of  neutrality,  not  to 
further  the  interests  of  Germany,  but  in  order  to  safeguard  those 
of  his  own  country.  This  ex-banker  of  Constantinople,  who  is 
one  of  the  best-informed -men  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  who 
recognises  the  terrible  fate  which  would  await  the  Ottoman 
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Hellenes  were  Greece  to  throw  in  her  lot  against  Turkey,  held 
office  until  the  presentation  of  the  Allied  Note  on  June  21st. 
During  that  time,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Crowm,  he  was 
responsible  for  fhe  election  which  took  place  in  December — an 
election  which,  though  it  resulted  in  a  very  large  majority  for 
the  ipolicy  of  M.  Gounaris  and  for  the  Government,  really  con¬ 
stituted  a  victory  for  Liberalism,  and  this  because  M.  Venizelos 
was  able  to  prevent  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  voters  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  election.  This  attitude  of  abstention  by  M.  Veni¬ 
zelos  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  ultimate  interests  of 
Greece,  but  in  its  result  there  lies  a  proof  that,  in  spite  of  all  and 
every  intrigue,  the  popular  Cretan  leader  still  enjoys  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  great  proportion  of  his  people.  During  the  Skou- 
loudis  ref//»nc,  too,  we  know'  that,  while  the  Hellenic  Government 
placed  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  transport  of  the 
Serbian  Army  across  Greek  territory,  it  openly  countenanced  the 
advance  of  the  Bulgarians  into  Greece  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Demir  Hissar  and  Seres. 

Having  explained  earlier  in  this  article  that  the  very  existence 
of  Greece  dej>ends  upon  the  Protecting  Powers,  it  is  convenient 
here  to  ]X)int  out  that  England,  France,  and  Bussia,  having 
guaranteed  the  “Constitutionalism  ”  of  Greece,  those  Pow’ers  are 
not  only  entitled,  but  they  are  bound  to  see  that  their  obligations 
are  carried  out.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  reasons  for  which 
M.  Venizelos  wms  compelled,  in  March,  1915,  to  leave  office 
when  he  possessed  nearly  150  supporters  out  of  a  total  of  184 
deputies — reasons  w'hich,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  must  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  Constitution — we  find  that  various 
events  have  taken  place  which  are  contrary  to  the  actual  letter 
of  that  document.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
secrecy  of  letters  has  not  remained  inviolable.  Again,  it  is  illegal 
in  Greece  for  soldiers  to  vote  during  their  period  of  service  with 
the  Colours.  The  elections  held,  both  in  June  and  December, 
1915,  took  ]ilace  during  a  mobilisation,  and  many  men  serving 
with  the  Colours  were  allowed  to  vote.  Moreover,  the  old 
Chamber  having  been  dissolved  on  May  1st,  1915,  according  to 
the  Constitution  the  new  Parliament  should  have  met  before 
August  1st.  Its  meeting  w'as  originally  fixed  for  July  20th,  but 
later  on  it  was  postponed  until  August  16th.  Once  more,  as 
M.  Venizelos  had  secured  a  vote  of  confidence  (about  142  against 
102)  in  the  historical  and  stormy  meeting  of  the  Chamber  which 
took  place  on  October  3rd  in  connection  with  the  question  of  an 
Allied  disembarkation  at  Salonika,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the 
attitude  of  the  King  in  refusing  to  agree  to  the  policy  advocated 
by  his  then  Prime  Minister,  or  to  see  by  what  right  his  Majesty 
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dissolved  the  Chamber  on  November  11th,  and  therefore  on  a 
second  occasion  in  the  same  year. 

Even  if  we  ignore  the  ultimate  danger  which  may  result  to 
Greece  from  her  refusal  to  support  Serbia,  it  is  these  and  many  || 

other  unconstitutional  actions  which  fully  justified  the  .presentation  ^ 

of  the  firm  Allied  Note  which  was  handed  to  the  Hellenic  Govern¬ 
ment  on  June  21st.  That  Note,  which  happily  was  endorsed  by  j 
Italy,  demanded  the  complete  demobilisation  of  the  Greek  Army,  ^ 
the  immediate  substitution  for  the  then  Ministry  of  a  business  non-  ^ 
political  Government,  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  ( 
and  the  dismissal  of  certain  'police  officials  who,  influenced  by  ^ 
foreign  guidance,  had  facilitated  events  which  were  strictly 
illegal.  This  Note,  which  was  delivered  whilst  M.  Skonloudis 
was  still  in  office,  was  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  King  by  :  j 
M.  Zaimis,  wffio  once  more  loyally  undertook  to  form  a  Cabinet  , 
on  the  day  of  its  presentation.  f  I 

At  the  moment  of  waiting  it  is  difficult  to  assert  how  far  the  I  j 
demands  of  the  Allies  have  been  acted  upon  in  their  real  spirit,  p  < 
or  how  far  they  have  been  accepted  in  their  actual  letter.  Orders  j  , 
for  the  demobilisation  of  the  Army  were  immediately  given,  and 
a  new  Government  is  in  powrer.  The  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  ^ 
which  according  to  the  Allied  Note  was  to  be  immediate,  has  been  |  , 
postponed  for  some  weeks.  But  as  this  demand  was  accompanied  ( 
by  one  stating  that  the  dissolution  wms  to  be  “followed  by  fresh  *  , 
elections  within  the  time  limits  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  , 
as  soon  as  general  demobilisation  wflll  have  restored  the  electoral 
body  to  its  normal  con'ditions,”  the  delay  may  be  justified  by  the 
difficulty  of  fulfilling  two  conditions  which  by  force  of  circura-  , 
stances  might  be  unrealisable.  Thus,  as  demobilisation  miisi 
take  a  considerable  time  in  Greece,  had  the  Chamber  beer 
immediately  dissolved,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  by  August  21s 
— the  last  day  for  the  then  holding  an  election — the  electoral 
body  would  not  by  then  have  been  restored  to  “its  normal 
conditions.” 

The  justification  of  the  Allied  demand  for  the  dismissal  of 
officials  is  the  existence  of  the  reform,  introduced  by  fM.  Veni- 
zelos  after  the  Military  Eevolution  in  Greece,  to  the  effect  that 
public  functionaries  were  to  be  guaranteed  against  the  former 
custom  of  being  removed  from  their  offices  as  each  political  group 
took  over  the  reins  of  Government.  This  reform,  which  waa 
partially  jput  info  operation  by  the  ex-Premier,  has  been  almost 
entirely  ignored  during  the  last  few  months.  Consequently  the 
representatives  of  the  Government — prefects,  military  command¬ 
ants,  and  others — are  now  the  mouthpieces  of  the  party  in  power.  . 
of  anti-Constitutionalism,  and  often  of  the  enemy  whose  propa- 
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ganda  and  intrigues  are  rife  from  end  to  end  of  Greece.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  dismissal  of  the  existing  officials,  and 
of  their  replacement  by  those  who  favour  freedom,  liberty,  and 
legality,  are  questions  of  supreme  importance  not  only  for  the 
Allies,  but  for  the  Greek  people  themselves. 

The  coining  election  will  be  fought  between  Liberalism  and 
Imperialism  on  the  one  side  and  reaction  and  (parochialism  on 
the  other.  The  mouthpiece  of  the  former  programme  is  M.  Veni- 
zelos,  and  the  prime  instigators  in  the  latter  policy  are  the  pro- 
Germans,  some  of  the  staff,  and  the  relics  of  all  the  “Old  Parties  ” 
championed  by  M.  Gounaris.  But  if  the  former  element  repre¬ 
sents,  and  it  does  represent,  a  policy  of  open  friendship  for  the 
Allies,  whilst  the  latter  embodies  a  desire  for  neutrality  at  all 
costs,  this  does  not  mean  that  even  a  wholesale  Venizelist  success 
need  be  followed  by  an  immediate  Greek  declaration  of  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Quadruple  Entente,  or  that  his  defeat  would  itself 
indicate  any  direct  connection  betw’een  “  Constantinism  ”  and 
"Pro-Germanism.”  Indeed,  judging  from  the  information 
reaching  me  from  Athens,  I  think  that  the  approaching  contest, 
which  is  rightly  not  being  conducted  by  M.  Venizelos  upon  a 
programme  connected  with  his  djfferences  with  the  King,  will 
show,  first,  whether  the  Greeks  are  in  favour  of  “Constitu¬ 
tionalism”  or  “anti-Constitutionalism,”  and,  secondly,  the  kind 
of  Hellenic  neutrality  desired  by  the  greater^  proportion  of  the 
Greek  people. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  obviously  impossible  accurately 
to  forecast  the  result  of  this  all-important  campaign.  But  con¬ 
sidering  the  confidence  existing  in  M.  Venizelos,  and  knowing 
that  the  power  of  his  opponents  has  been  greatly  decreased  as  a 
result  of  their  having  sanctioned  an  unopiposed  Bulgarian  advance 
into  Hellenic  territory,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  in  spite 
of  Germanic  intrigues,  he  will  secure  at  least  a  working  majority 
in  the  new  Chamber.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  receive  the  new^s  that  quite  recently  a  party  appears 
to  have  arisen,  or,  more  correctly,  that  a  party  is  now  in  course 
of  formation,  which,  whilst  it  favours  ultimate  intervention  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  advocates  that  intervention  at  Greece’s 
own  time,  and  perhaps  at  a  moment  when  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  King  Constantine.  The  adherents  of  this  party  are  mainly 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  vote  for  a  policy  which,  they  are  told 
by  German  agents,  is  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  King, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  desire  oipenly  to  demonstrate  their 
feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  Allies.  The  birth  and  development 
of  such  a  party  at  such  a  time  is  most  important,  in  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  combining  “Constantinism”  with  “Liberalism,” 
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and  in  that  after  the  election  its  programme  may  be  such  as  openh 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  policy  of  M.  Venizelos. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  situation  i 
existing  in  Greece  is  complicated  in  the  extreme.  Whatever  ma\  ; 
be  the  result  of  the  coming  election,  now,  as  in  the  past,  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  existing  difficulty  lies  in  the  obliteration  • 
of  the  differences  between  King  Constantine  and  iNI.  Venizelos. 
The  realisation  of  this  ideal  has  for  a  precedent  the  attitudes  ! 
adopted  by  King  George  and  by  M.  Venizelos  in  the  year  1910.  i 
His  late  Majesty,  who  hated  the  Cretan  Chief  with  a  deep,  subtle, 
and,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  a  reasoned  hatred,  was  gifted  with  i 
that  largeness  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  accept  the  services  • 
of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  only  leader  who  could  serve  ; 
the  country  in  its  then  hour  of  danger.  M.  Venizelos,  on  his 
part,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Prince  George, 
who  was  High  Commissioner  of  Crete  from  the  year  1898  till 
1906,  did  not  allow  his  former  relations  with  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  make  him  vindictive.  The  working  arrange¬ 
ment  then  come  to  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Creator  of 
Modern  Greece  enabled  his  Fjxcellency  to  prepare  for  and  to 
carry  on  two  successful  wars — wars  which  not  only  practically 
doubled  Greece  in  size,  but  which  are  alone  responsible  for  the 
placing  of  what  amounts  to  a  military  halo  around  the  head 
of  the  present  nder  of  that  country.  Consequently,  bearing  in 
mind  the  good  example  of  his  royal  father  and  remembering  that 
M.  Venizelos  has  constantly  and  continuously  demonstrated  his 
entire  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  situation 
may  yet  arise  in  Europe  in  which  his  Majesty,  wdthout  being 
obliged  actually  to  abandon  a  policy  to  which  he  thinks  he  is  com¬ 
mitted,  may  be  able  to  forget  his  personal  feelings  and  thus  to 
give  full  scope  and  freedom  of  action  to  a  man  in  whose  hands  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  State  may  yet  be  assured. 

One  word  more.  The  salvation  of  Greece  solely  depends  ujon 
the  union  of  qualities  which  are  interdependent.  On  one  side 
there  are  the  prestige,  the  reputation,  and  the  personality  of  the 
King,  who  is  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  any  policy  originated 
by  the  constitutional  mouthpiece  of  his  people.  On  the  other, 
there  are  the  moderation,  the  far-seeing  knowledge,  and  the  states¬ 
manship  of  M.  Venizelos,  so  versed  in  the  affairs  of  his  country 
that  he  is  well  able  to  create  or  to  sup|X)rt  a  programme  accept-  | 
able  to  the  people.  Separated  in  policy,  there  must  be  weakness;  ; 
united,  there  will  be  strength.  = 

H.  Charles  Woods. 

Aiii/it.of  IQffi.  1916. 
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Having  destroyed  her  past — a  century  of  prosperity  built  up  by 
honourable  toil — having  made  her  present  a  living  Hell,  the 
memory  of  which  cannot  be  obliterated  for  another  generation, 
Germany  now  assumes  that  she  will  dictate  what  the  future  of 
Belgium  is  to  be.  It  is  the  topic  of  the  day  in  the  German  Press. 
The  advocates  of  “open  annexation,”  “real  guarantees,”  or  “the 
occupation  of  the  Flanders  coast”  are  expending  much  ink  in 
;  instructing  their  countrymen  as  to  the  importance  of  converting 
I  Belgium  into  a  possession,  or  at  least  a  complete  dependency  of 
}  the  German  Empire,  and  while  they  criticise  and  censure  one 
another  as  to  the  form,  they  all  agree  that  in  substance  Belgium 
^  represents  for  them  the  one  essential  prize  of  the  war.  Count 
j  Keventlow,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  violent  of  these  writers, 
seems  to  think  that  only  the  retention  of  this  State  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  [)eace  will  convince  the  world  that  Germany  has  won 
the  war.  This  conclusion  may  be  commended  for  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  people  of  Holland,  where  the  optimistic  view 
.  has  been  held  for  two  years  that  “Germany  did  not  intend  to 
\  retain  permanent  jxjssession  of  Belgium.”  So  far  as  the  Germans 
i  can  arrange  matters,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  contrary 
i  will  be  the  case,  and  the  good  people  of  The  Hague  should  reflect 
■  carefully,  while  there  is  still  time,  on  what  will  happen  to  their 
I  sovereign  rights  in  the  Scheldt  and  their  possessions  in  Flanders 
'  and  Limburg  when  German  Governors  are  installed  in  Antwerp 
:  and  Brussels.  Nor  should  they  forget  that  those  who  look  on 
:  with  folded  arms  at  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  at  their  very 
doors  are  only  less  culpable  in  a  very  slight  degree  than  the  wrong- 
,  doers,  and  disqualify  themselves  beforehand  from  taking  a  seat 
^  on  the  tribunal  that  shall  judge  and  sentence  the  guilty. 

Despite  the  confident  wmrds  of  German  politicians  and  pub¬ 
licists,  the  future  of  Belgium,  under  God’s  good  dispensation, 
will  not  lie  in  their  hands,  stained  as  they  are  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  thousand  innocent  Belgian  victims.  It  will  be  assured 
by  the  Allies,  and  it  will  be  their  first  duty  to  see  that  she  shall 
never  again  be  made  the  sport  and  plaything  of  German  ambition. 
The  direct  consequence  of  that  decision  will  be  that  Belgium 
must  emerge  from  the  war  a  stronger  State  than  she  was  when 
the  Teutonic  hordes  violated  her  frontier  on  August  4th,  1914. 
She  must  be  made  stronger  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  for  it 
would  be  no  shifting  in  the  balance  of  pow’er  to  make  her  stronger 
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by  weakening  third  and  neutral  States.  This  fairly  obvious 
conclusion  ought  to  have  prevented  the  recent  Press  campaign 
in  Holland  misrepresenting  Belgian  wishes,  and  to  that  extent 
serving  the  ends  of  the  Germanophils  by  alleging  that  a  Greater 
Belgium  was  to  be  created  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  people. 
Among  Belgians  there  appears  to  be  a  sounder  view  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  than  obtains  north  of 
the  Moerdyck ;  but  then  the  one  has  been  through  a  fiery  ordeal 
and  the  other  has  so  far  escaped  it.  Still,  it  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  to  repeat  that  the  Greater  Belgium  will  be  formed  at  the 
expense  not  of  Holland,  but  of  Germany,  for  the  sound  reason 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  effective  methods 
of  weakening  a  formidable  and  relentless  enemy.  This  state¬ 
ment,  if  calmly  considered  in  Holland,  will  carry  conviction  with 
it,  for  it  reposes  on  the  most  ordinary  dictates  of  common  sense. 
A  moment’s  reflection  ought  to  have  disposed  of  the  idea  that 
Belgium,  having  been  the  victim  of  grievous  wrongs,  would  seek 
in  her  turn  to  inflict  an  injury  on  a  neighbour  which,  if  it  has 
not  played  a  truly  heroic  part  in  this  struggle  of  right  and  wrong, 
has  at  least  been  sympathetic  and  charitable  to  many  of  the 
sufferers. 

We  may  commence  our  study  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
wise,  when  the  discussion  of  terms  of  peace  begins,  to  start  with  a 
preliminary  declaration  to  be  embodied  in  the  first  Article  annul¬ 
ling  and  abrogating  all  claims  based  on  feudal  prerogative  or 
privilege,  and  declaring  that  all  pretensions  arising  from  the  old 
Empire  of  Germany  (Holy  Eoman  Empire)  and  passed  on  iron: 
it  to  “the  Germanic  Confederation”  and  the  new  German  Empirt 
of  Bismarck  are  to  be  henceforth  null  and  void.  That  first  stej 
would  be  not  merely  a  real  blow  at  German  influence,  but  i: 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  practical  recasting  of  the  map  ci 
Europe.  Many  persons  are  saying  it  is  impossible  to  break  up 
Germany  and  to  prevent  her  coming  together  again  ;  the  argumert 
is  even  employed  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  dissection 
of  permanent  effect  the  process  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  Were 
these  doubting  Thomases  to  control  the  Congress  Germany  wouH 
escape  lightly.  A  real  commencement  to  a  more  definite  and 
durable  conclusion  would  have  been  made  by  the  annulment  of 
the  anachronisms  on  which  lawyers  and  diplomatists  thrive.  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  when  it  comes  will  have  to  dispose  of  a  changed 
world,  and  its  authors  must  work  with  a  clean  slate  before  them 
They  wull  not  have  to  compose  the  pretensions  of  rival  dynasties 
and  families,  but  to  assign  governing  power  and  to  trace  frontier 
in  accordance  with  national  requirements  and  international  needs. 
They  will  have  gone  far  towards  a  successful  issue  if  on  the 
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threshold  of  their  task  they  rule  out  claims  that  their  predecessors 
allowed  to  pass  current  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  that 
of  Frankfort. 

The  mam  object  before  the  negotiators,  if  a  lasting  peace  is 
to  be  their  reward,  must  be  the  permanent  weakening  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  can  be  best  effected  by  the  strengthening  of  her 
neighbours  at  her  expense.  Our  present  attention  is  to  be  given 
exclusively  to  the  strengthening  of  Belgium — her  first  and  prin¬ 
cipal  victim — and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object  is  not  merely  due  to  Belgium  as  a  measure 
of  reparation,  but  that  it  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
European  peace.  What  has  also  to  be  remembered  at  the  same 
time  is  that  the  additions  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  invigorat¬ 
ing  Belgium  must  not  be  of  a  nature  to  prove  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  enfeeblement.  It  would  be  no  kindness  to  Belgium,  no 
solution  of  the  European  problem,  to  charge  her  wdth  the  task 
of  ruling  and  coercing  refractory  German  subjects.  Any  additions 
made  to  Belgium  must  be  sources  of  real  strength,  races  that  can 
be  readily  assimilated  and  speedily  merged  in  the  Belgian  nation 
on  account  of  their  ethnic  affinities  or  old  associations.  To  those 
who  accepted  readily  and  without  proper  examination  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  since  the  victorious  wars  of  Prussia  in  1866  and  1870 
Germany  had  become  one  State  and  one  people,  it  may  be  new’s 
to  learn  that  there  are  several  districts  within  her  western  borders 
which  are  inhabited  by  non-Teutonic  races  who  prefer  to  speak 
French  and  Walloon  to  the  language  of  Goethe.  Tragic  proof 
of  this  was  given  w'hen  the  German  troops  began  their  massaeres 
in  August,  1914,  on  German  soil,  because  they  heard  villagers  in 
the  Malmedy  district  speaking  Walloon  and  concluded  that  they 
must  have  reached  Belgian  territory.  Still  less  generally  known 
is  the  fact  that  Belgium  had  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  people 
in  the  Aubel-Gemmenich  region  who  knew  no  other  tongue  than 
German.  These  facts  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  would  rule  Belgium  out  of  court  at  once  on  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  she  should  take  over  German  territory  and  German 
subjects.  The  unanswerable  rejoly  is  that  Germany  has  held,  by 
theft  and  superior  force,  Belgian  territory,  regarded  from  the 
ethnical  and  geographical  point  of  view,  and  that  Belgium  counts 
among  her  subjects  German-speaking  communities,  which  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  frcjedom  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution.  The  case  for  the  extension  of  the  Belgian 
limits  triumphantly  resists  the  first  challenge  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  unnatural  and  abnormal. 

MalmMy  was  named  a  few  lines  back  and  its  mention  may 
serve  to  introduce  the  subject  of  a  district  typically  Walloon, 
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although  under  Prussian  authority  since  1815,  which  might  natur-  a 
ally  be  restored  to  its  parent  stem  in  Belgium.  Prom  the  first  nc 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century  until  the  French  Eevolution  Malmedy  or 
was  joined  with  Stavelot  in  a  single  Principality  ruled  by  a  re 
Prince- Abbot.  It  was  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the  larger  and  more  hi 
important  Prince-Bishopric  of  Liege ;  but  thanks  to  its  lying  out  at 
of  the  beaten  track  of  armies  it  escaped  the  sufferings  of  war  I  hi 
and  the  covetousness  of  conquerors.  During  the  French  occupa-  |  at 
tion  of  the  Low  Countries  from  1794  to  1814  the  two  towns  ^  ai 
shared  the  same  administration  ;  but  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  '  G 
decided  on  the  experiment  of  a  single  Kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  under  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,  it  agreed  to  the  break-  ci 
up  of  the  little  Principality  by  leaving  Stavelot  to  the  Belgians,  |  gi 
and  by  handing  over  Malmedy  to  Prussia.  This  violent  disrup-  j  b( 
tion  of  a  Principality  occupied  by  people  of  the  same  race,  religion,  \  S< 
and  language — for  German  was  not  then  spoken  at  all  in  this  I  B 
region — ignoring  and  dissolving  the  ties  of  association  formed  in  ■  L 
900  years  of  unbroken  and  harmonious  union,  was  a  crime  com-  j  Si 


mitted  out  of  deference  to  those  feudal  pretensions,  which  it  is  j 
now  essential  to  destroy  for  ever,  because  the  Prince-Abbots  had ! 
been  members  of  the  Diet  of  the  old  Empire.  In  face  of  that  i 
vague  dignity  devoid  of  jxjwer,  the  rights,  wishes,  and  interests f 
of  the  people  concerned  were  not  consulted.  They  were  placed jj 
arbitrarily  and  without  the  smallest  consideration  of  their  feel- 1 
ings  under  two  different  administrations,  and  they  were  con  | 
fronted  with  the  prospect  that  these  brothers  and  kinsmen  witli 
a  common  past  behind  them  for  thirty  generations  would,  at  th«| 
bidding  of  distant  sovereigns  alien  to  them  in  every  particular  I 
have  to  draw  the  sword  upon  one  another.  There  have  been  fevi 
more  monstrous  acts  of  brutality  in  history  than  the  violviiip 
separation  of  MahUddy  from  Stavelot. 

We  must  not  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  part  ceded  to 
Prussia  was  confined  to  the  little  border  town  of  INlalmedy.  It 
stretched  from  a  point  in  the  Hohe  Venn  considerably  north  oi 
Sourbrodt  to  St.  Vith,  and  included  Weywvertz,  Weismes,  Lignea- 
ville,  and  Eecht.  To  the  south  of  St.  Vith  a  corresponding  eo- 
croachment  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Belgian  Ducly 
of  Luxembourg ;  and,  to  the  north  of  Sourbrodt,  Montjoie  ami 
Eupen  were  filched  by  a  corresponding  process  from  Limburg 
and  the  Bishopric  of  Liege.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  south 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  as  far  as  Eosport  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle  above  Treves  there  is  a  strip  of  territory  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  Belgium.  The  acquisition  of  this  strip  would  not  h 
onerous  for  Belgium  because  it  contains  a  sparse  population  ( 
non-Germanic  origin  outside  the  official  class,  and  much  of  it ; 
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a  primitive  region  where  the  Teutonising  of  the  people  has  made 
no  real  progress.  The  Germanic  tendencies  of  the  p(jpuiation  are 
only  skin  deep.  A  clearly  marked  eastern  boundary  for  this 
region  is  fortunately  provided  in  the  Eoer  Eiver  for  the  northern 
half  and  the  Kill  for  the  southern.  Although  sparsely  populated 
at  present  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  much  of  this  western 
half  of  the  Eifel  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  In  possibilities 
at  least  this  region  would  be  far  from  a  barren  acquisition, 
and  it  would  strengthen  Belgium  at  the  cost  exclusively  of 
Germany. 

While  the  recovery  of  the  Malmedian  half  of  the  old  Prin¬ 
cipality,  as  defined  on  the  map  of  Ferraris  in  1777,  would  only 
give  Belgium  the  strip  north  of  the  Ambleve,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  outlying  places  we  have  named,  both  north  of 
Sourbrodt  and  south  of  Ligneuville,  were  all  attached  to  the 
Belgic  provinces  represented  respectively  by  Liege,  Limburg,  and 
Luxembourg  at  the  time  that  Ferraris  traced  the  limits  of  the 
Stavelot  Principality,  Stiil,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  question 
of  restoring  Malmedy  to  Belgium  is  not  likely  to  be  treated  apart 
from  the  larger  matter  of  Luxembourg,  and  thus  the  variations 
that  occurred  in  the  respective  provincial  jurisdictions  at  different 
dates  do  not  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  state  certain  irrefutable  facts  with 
regard  to  Luxembourg.  This  C'ountdom  in  the  first  stage,  and 
Duchy  in  the  second,  is,  and  has  always  been,  as  absolutely  Belgian 
from  every  point  of  view  as  Flanders  or  Hainaut.  Here,  again, 
there  was  German  intrusion  and  German  abstraction  of  the  same 
pattern  as  in  Malmedy.  By  those  feudal  ties  and  claims  that 
have  been  referred  to  Luxembourg  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  In 
modern  times  the  formula  was  devised  of  “obligations  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation,”  and  this  phrase  became  current  at  the 
time  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  of  the  London  Conference  of 
1830-9.  At  Vienna  Prussia  was  allowed  to  abstract  Luxembourg 
from  the  rest  of  Belgium,  and  to  assign  it  to  the  family  of  Nassau 
as  “a  family  possession”  in  compensation  for  the  Nassau  estates 
on  the  Tjuhn,  taken  over  by  Prussia.  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
part  of  Ijiixembourg  was  left  to  form  part  of  the  new  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1815  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that  the 
full  significance  of  its  being  held  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form 
as  a  personal  possession  of  King  William  I.  of  Orange-Nassau 
under  the  style  of  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was  appreciated.  As 
Dutch  writers  are  making  some  stir  in  special  reference  to  this 
archaic  point  let  it  be  recalled  that  this  title  of  Duke  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg  (invented  w’hen  the  Nassaus  lost  their  German  States)  has 
no  feudal  roots.  The  historic  title  merged  in  the  various  dignities 
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and  honours  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  passed  to  the  Hapsburgs 
and  belongs  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  Duchy  ot 
Luxembourg  was  devised  by  Prussia  in  1815  for  the  express 
purpose  of  installing  a  German  garrison  in  the  then  formidable 
city-fortress  of  Luxembourg,  and  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
as  a  fief  or  as  a  Duchy  with  those  sold  by  Elizabeth  of  Gorlitz 
to  Philip  the  Good  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet 
this  historical  passage  shows  how  essential  is  the  reform  advocated 
of  stripping  all  feudal  pretensions  of  their  validity  for  the  benefit 
of  national  as  opposed  to  privileged  interests  in  future  diplomatic 
arrangements. 

But  when  the  Belgians  revolted  against  the  Dutch  in  1830— 
and  no  Belgians  took  a  more  enthusiastic  part  in  the  Eevoliition 
than  the  Luxembourgers — Prussia  intervened  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  the  Duchy.  The  Belgian 
leaders  and  the  National  Congress  held  that  no  one  could  detach 
Luxembourg,  much  less  any  part  of  it,  from  Belgium,  but  at 
the  same  time,  to  conciliate  their  German  neighbours,  they 
declared  from  the  start  their  intention  to  respect  “the  relations 
of  Luxembourg  with  the  Germanic  Confederation.”  Those  rela¬ 
tions  were  apparently  confined  to  the  presence  of  a  German 
garrison  in  the  fortress.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  Prussia. 
The  whole  of  Luxembourg,  extending  half-way  across  the  Ardenne 
region  towards  the  Meuse,  had  been  given  in  1815  by  an  out¬ 
sider,  without  the  assent  of  the  population,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  other  Belgian  provinces,  to  another  outsider  who  had 
absolutely  no  claims  to  it  as  an  indefeasible  private  property 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  subject  to  the  German  Imperial  law 
of  inheritance.  Three  hundred  thousand  people  w’ere  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  like  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house  of  furniture  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  wdshes  or  interests  of  the  chief  parties  concerned 
— the  Luxembourgers  themselves  and  the  State  knowm  as  Belgium 
or  as  the  Belgic  Provinces.  It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  the 
transfer  was  effected  in  1815  the  act  did  not  appear  so  harsh,  for 
the  owner  of  the  specially  created  Duchy  was  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  the  whole  territory.  It  was  only  in  1830,  when  the  enforced 
and  artificial  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  shown  to  be  a 
failure,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Prussian  procedure  in  1815 
became  revealed  in  glaring  colours.  The  Luxembourgers  were 
sound  and  enthusiastic  Belgians.  They  had  no  sympathies  with 
the  Dutch,  who  were  absolute  strangers  to  them,  and  therefore 
they  at  once  participated  in  the  national  revolution.  In  the  last 
few  days  of  August,  1830,  not  a  vestige  of  Dutch  authority 
remained  in  Luxembourg  except  in  the  fortress  where  it  was 
upheld  by  German  troops.  Neither  the  people  of  Belgium  nor 
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the  people  of  the  province  doubted  that  whatever  their  fate  might 
be  they  would  share  it  in  common. 

But  Prussia,  speaking  for  the  Germanic  Confederation,  was 
determined  that  her  work  of  1815  should  not  be  undone,  and 
as  she  brushed  aside  the  Belgian  offer  to  let  her  garrison  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  fortress  it  almost  looks  as  if  she  anticipated 
a  claim  from  the  House  of  Nassau  for  fresh  compensation  for 
the  lost  territory  on  the  Lahn  if  that  originally  assigned  to  it 
were  lost.  Whatever  her  motives,  Prussia  stood  firm  in  her  claim 
on  behalf  not  of  Holland  or  the  Dutch,  but  of  William  I.  of 
Orange-Nassau  in  his  personal  capacity  as  Duke — it  is  very 
important  in  the  coming  discussions  to  remember  this  distinction 
-to  Luxembourg.  On  the  other  side.  Lord  Palmerston  and  King 
Louis  Philippe,  the  godfathers  of  Belgian  independence,  stood  not 
less  firm  in  their  contention  that  to  sever  the  w'hole  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg  from  Belgium  would  be  to  leave  it  a  disjointed  and  trun¬ 
cated  State  hardly  worth  creation  at  all.  Consequently  the 
Great  Powers,  being  averse  to  fight  one  another  at  that  moment, 
arrived  at  a  compromise.  The  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  except, 
of  course,  the  portions  already  abstracted  by  Prussia  for  herself 
in  1815  east  of  the  Sure  and  the  Our,  was  to  be  split  in  tw’o, 
the  northern  and  western  half  being  assigned  to  Belgium  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  to  King  William  as  a  family  possession. 
This  agreement  arrived  at  in  1831  did  not  coine  into  effect  until 
1839,  when  Holland  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  during  those 
nine  years  the  Belgians  held  the  whole  of  the  province  outside 
the  fortress  capital.  They  held  it  not  by  violence  or  force  of  arms, 
but  with  the  free  will  and  hearty  co-operation  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Belgians  after  such  a  well-sustained 
effort  to  resign  themselves  to  the  surrender  of  the  half — and  the 
better  half — of  a  province  which  under  every  rule  had  been  part 
and  parcel  of  themselves.  They  offered  to  pay  an  enormous 
sum  for  that  age  for  its  redemption,  but  it  was  rejected,  to  the 
eventual  chagrin  and  loss  of  the  Dutch  reigning  family  itself, 
which  in  the  end  lost  both  dominion  and  compensation. 

From  1839  dowm  to  1890  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 
remained  attached  to  Holland  or  the  Netherlands  by  the  personal 
tie  of  having  the  same  ruler.  In  that  period  it  passed  through 
one  great  crisis  in  1867,  when  the  Luxembourg  difficulty 
threatened  to  occasion  a  European  wmr.  The  danger  was  averted 
by  the  London  Conference,  which  declared  that  Luxembourg  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  neutral  State  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortress  of 
Luxembourg  should  be  dismantled  and  the  German  garrison 
withdrawn.  On  that  occasion  the  Belgian  Government,  and  in 
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particular  King  Leopold  II.,  hoped  that  an  opportunity  might 
present  itself  to  repurchase  what  had  been  lost  in  1839,  but  none 
offered.  The  deaths  of  the  sons  of  the  Dutch  King  William  III. 
in  the  years  following  that  Conference  and  the  Lranco-Prussian 
War  produced  a  new  situation  in  that  the  heir  to  liis  throne 
became  his  daughter  Wilhelmina.  But  the  Salic  law  prevailed 
in  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  his  personal  possession,  where 
Dutch  law  and  practice  had  no  validity.  When  he  died,  then, 
in  1890  his  daughter  became  Queen  of  Holland,  and  his  cousin, 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg.  The  altogether 
artificial  and  accidental  connection  between  the  Dutch  and 
Luxembourg  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  and  whatever  arrang^ 
ment  may  be  made  in  the  future,  no  one  would  think  seriously 
of  reviving  one  that  possessed  so  little  justification. 

In  1912  the  same  position  arose  with  regard  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  itself  that  had  arisen  in  Holland  in  1890.  The  male  line 
of  the  Nassaus  became  extinct,  and  despite  the  Salic  law  the 
young  Duchess  Marie  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  little 
Principality.  At  daybreak  on  August  2nd,  1914,  the  Germans 
invaded  the  Grand  Duchy,  thus  tearing  up  the  first  “scrap  of 
paper,”  or,  in  precise  language,  the  guarantee  of  1807.  Of  course, 
the  local  Government,  without  an  army  or  a  fortress,  was  unable 
to  offer  any  resistance,  but  the  exact  circumstances  in  which 
the  Germans  entered  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
within  twenty-four  hours  have  still  to  be  ascertained.  An  ex¬ 
planation  is  still  more  necessary  as  to  how  the  Grand  Ducal 
authorities  permitted  in  1913-14  the  doubling  of  the  railway  from 
Jjuxembourg  via  Ettelbruck  and  Kautenbach  to  Trois  Vierges, 
the  work  being  carried  on  wuth  noticeably  feverish  haste  under 
German  supervision.  The  Luxembourg  authorities  had  other 
reasons  for  forming  a  shrewd  opinion  as  to  what  w'as  coming 
But  whether  a  charge  of  complete,  subservience  to  Germany  or 
the  part  of  responsible  people  at  Luxembourg  can  be  sustained 
or  not,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  that  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  people  of  the  Duchy  to  do  anything  in  self-defence  will 
be  considered  a  strong  argument  when  after  the  war  conditions 
have  to  be  defined  against  prolonging  a  situation  full  of  peril 
to  the  Luxembourgers  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  Luxembourg  had  become  a  German  depen¬ 
dency,  and  in  making  fresh  arrangements  for  its  administration 
the  Allies  will  be  dispossessing  Germany,  and  not  the  Grand 
Duchy,  of  an  advanced  position  for  invading  France  and  taking 
her  at  a  disadvantage. 

Then  it  will  be  remembered  that  Luxembourg  is,  and  always 
was,  an  integral  and  natural  part  of  the  Belgic  Provinces,  that 
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the  changes  introduced  in  1815  and  in  1831-9  were  due  to  German 
guile,  that  since  1871 — for  the  process  began  in  the  Dutch  period 
—and  more  especially  since  1890,  the  Germanising  of  the  State 
and  its  people  has  been  steadily  ^ing  on  until  the  nominal  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Principality  had  become  an  absolute  fiction. 
Were  this  state  of  things  allowed  to  continue  after  the  war  ends, 
and  to  be  given  as  it  were  a  new  lease  of  life,  the  advantages 
secured  elsewhere  would  he  compromised,  and  Germany  would 
retain  the  avenue  of  attack  which  enabled  her  to  drive  back 
the  French  into  Champagne  and  to  threaten  the  line  of  the  Vosges. 
An  end  must  be  put  to  this  intolerable  position,  and  when  the 
I  necessity  of  strengthening  Belgium  at  the  expense  of  Germany 
is  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  the  restoration  of  the  severed  portion 
of  the  old  Belgian  Duchy  and  province  of  Luxembourg  will  appear 
to  everyone  the  most  natural  and  advantageous  solution  of  the 
problem.  Not  at  the  expense  of  Holland  but  of  Germany  will 
Belgium  in  Malmtkly,  along  the  Eifel,  and  in  her  own  lost  but 
cherished  province  of  Luxembourg  receive  the  territorial  expan¬ 
sion  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  her  position.  It  will 
be  not  only  a  small  reward  for  her  sufferings,  but  it  will  at  tbe 
same  time,  and  this  is  the  point  that  will  carry  most  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  Allies,  enable  her  to  play  a  more  useful  part 
in  preserving  the  future  peace  of  Europe,  and  in  averting  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  that  brutal  and  lawless  aggression  that  has 
developed  under  our  eyes  into  the  most  terrible  cataclysm  of 
human  history  since  the  -Mongols  and  their  leaders,  who  were 
specially  designated  “the  scourges  of  God.” 
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In  1900  Li  Hung  Chang  said,  “Having  visited  all  Europe,  1 
have  seen  the  museums  in  all  your  capitals.  Peking  had  one 
also,  for  the  whole  Imperial  city  was  a  museum,  begun  centuries 
ago,  and  which  one  might  compare  with  the  most  beautiful  of 
yours.  And  now  it  is  destroyed !  ”  In  like  manner,  in  1916  it 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  city  of  Salonica  is  a  museum.  We 
do  not  yet  know  whether  that  also  will  be  destroyed.  But 
Salonica  was  not  always  a  museum,  or  at  least  if  it  was  so  the 
doors  were  closed.  For  the  Turks,  when  they  became  the 
masters,  drew  veils  of  whitewash  over  the  exquisite  mosaics, 
dating  from  the  best  period  of  the  Byzantine  and  mosaic  arts, 
and  actually  walled  up  the  beautiful  i)illars  of  verde-antico,  rosso- 
antico.  or  shining  alabaster  with  their  wondrously  wrought 
capitals,  and  often  with  richly  coloured  frescoes  on  the  wall 
between.  A  heavy  wall,  thickly  covered  with  whitewash,  saved 
pious  Mohammedans  from  being  shocked  l)y  these  rude  attempts 
at  copying  the  human  form  divine,  and  also  pi’eserved  the  marbles 
and  the  carving  and  the  rich  colours  from  the  dust  of  ages  and 
the  effacing  hand  of  Time.  Thus  the  Turks  preserved  the 
churches  of  Christendom,  not  the  Crusaders.  These  last,  ns 
history  records,  stabled  their  horses  in  them  and  otherwise  dese¬ 
crated  the  sacred  edifices,  beneath  the  floors  of  which  their  bones 
have  since  reposed  for  centuries,  with  fine  epitaphs  above  them, 
but  unvisited  by  pious  descendants.  For  INIoslem  feet  alone, 
and  those  unslippered,  were  free  to  wander  through  the 
churches  :  through  the  grand  nave  of  the  church  of  St. 
Demetrius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  St.  George,  our 
own  St.  George  of  Cappadocia.  In  1897,  on  my  first  visit  to  ^he 
city,  to  which  Cicero  is  said  to  have  retired  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  one  thought  of  St.  Paul,  saw  the 
pulpit  from  which  tradition  said  he  preached — but  that  tradition 
cannot  be  believed — and  followed  his  footsteps  along  the  Via 
Egnatia,  the  Grande  Bue  du  Vardar.  Otherwise  one’s  remem¬ 
brance  turned  rather  to  the  classics  of  Pome  and  Greece,  foT 
Salonica  was  not  yet  a  public  museum,  and  one  gazed  each  day 
with  increasing  admiration  on  the  grand  range  of  Mount  Olympus 
facing  the  white  city ;  that  stretches  crescentwise  around  the  long 
bay,  the  water  of  which  is  so  clear  that,  as  an  incoming  steamer 
advances,  passengers  can  see,  to  the  very  bottom — innumerable 
sponges,  huge  anemones  (iimhrella-shaped),  and  other  mysterious 
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creatures  of  wondrous  hues.  I  still  retain  intense  childish  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Portuguese  men-of-war,  as  they  were  called  in  my 
childhood’s  home,  Madeira.  In  tliose  days,  all  along  the  front 
stretched  a  long  chain  of  cafes,  outside  which  sat  the  boldest- 
I  looking  men,  capped  each  with  a  high-upstanding  red  fez,  all 
I  Sephardim  Jews,  fugitives  from  Spain.  But  since  then  came 
I  the  day  when  the  whole  bay  became  red  with  fezes,  no  man 
1  daring  any  longer  to  wear  that  sign  of  subjection  to  the  Turks. 

We  have  never  yet  in  England  been  made  to  wear  any  uniform 
j  of  servitude,  nor  do  we  inflict  it  upon  others,  but  the  idea  is  so 
widely  spread  that  in  far-away  China,  when  there  was  a  talk  of 
its  partition  and  some  said  the  Yangtse  valley  would  be 
England’s  portion,  Chinese  were  always  discussing  the  subject 
and  asking  :  What  will  the  English  then  make  us  wear?  To 
us  the  very  idea  seems  droll,  not  so  to  them.  Not  so  to  the  often- 
conquered  inhabitants  of  Salonica,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Greek  city  of  Therma,  so  called  from  hot  springs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  baths  can  still  be  visited  in  a  day’s  ride.  Thes- 
salonica  was  founded  315  b.c.  by  Cassander,  who  called  it  after 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  vineyards  and  gardens  round  beautiful  Vodena 
are  still  famed  for  their  fruit  as  of  old.  The  old  w'hite  town  is 
still  situated  most  imposingly  at  a  bend  of  the  great  river  Vardar 
—the  wide-flowdng  Axius  of  Homer — on  which  it  looks  down 
from  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  And  there  Philip  of  Macedon 
lived  and  ruled  till  he,  a  Macedonian,  conquered  cultured  Greece, 
and  his  son  Alexander  all  the  then  known  w^orld.  Thus  the  very 
name  of  Thessalonica  recalls  the  conquest  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Macedonians,  not  of  the  Macedonians  by  the  Greeks.  The  city 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  before  the  seat  of  empire  was 
moved  to  Constantinople,  being  till  then  the  great  military  and 
commercial  centre  on  the  main  road  between  Pome  and  the  East. 

The  relics  of  this  time  in  Salonica  are  the  Grande  Bue  de 
Vardar,  a  portion  of  that  ancient  Eoman  road  the  Via  Egnatia,  ’ 
that  one  meets  again  and  again  in  travelling  through  the  Balkans. 
There  have  been  no  roadmakers  there  since  the  Boman  days  till 
now,  w'hen  British  soldiers  are  making  roads,  once  again  for 
military,  not  commercial,  purposes.  Tw'o  Boman  arches  used  to 
span  the  Via  Egnatia ;  that  at  the  western  gate  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  in  1867  for  material  for  the  city  wall ;  that  at  the 
eastern  gate,  commonly  called  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Galerius,  305-311  a.d.  It  is 
of  brick  faced  with  marble,  and  the  huge  pilasters  supporting  it 
still  show  very  fine  sculptures.  The  other  well-known  Boman 
relics  consist  of  eight  caryatides,  now’  called  Las  Tncantadas,  and 
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the  remains  of  the  white  marble  propylaeum,  that  was  the  entrance 
to  the  Hippodrome.  In  390  a.d.,  3,000  citizens  were  massacred 
there  by  order  of  Theodosius.  The  old  Mosque,  or  Eski  Juma 
beside  it  was  anciently  a  Temple  of  Venus,  an  interesting  basilica 
without  side  chapels.  Constantine,  whether  or  no  he  built  the 
arch  called  after  him,  also  several  other  buildings  attributed 
to  him,  certainly  repaired  the  port.  But  already  in  the  seventh 
century  the  troubles  of  the  Balkans,  the  cockpit  of  so  many  races, 
had  begun,  and  Macedonian  Slavs  were  even  then  trying  to 
capture  the  city,  but  failed,  though  an  earthquake  had  thrown 
everything  into  confusion  and  thus  might  be  said  to  fight  on 
their  side.  An  attempt  to  transfer  Bulgarian  trade  to  Thessalonica 
brought  about  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  Simeon  of  Bulgaria. 
North  Africa  then  joined  in  the  melee,  and  in  904  the  Saracens 
from  Cyrenaica  took  the  place  by  storm,  injuring  many  of  the 
buildings,  whilst  as  many  as  22,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.  If  this  report  is  true, 
the  race  that  had  till  then  inhabited  Salonica  must  have  been 
thereby  extinguished  as  a  Salonica  race.  Again,  in  1185  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  took  Thessalonica  after  a  ten  days’  siege,  and 
it  is  specially  recorded  of  them  that  they  perpetrated  many 
barbarities.  Balkan  atrocities  are  no  new  development  of  modern 
days.  Baldwin,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  conferred  the 
kingdom  on  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  but  in  1222 
Theodore,  the  tyrant  of  Epirus,  took  the  place  and  had  himself 
crowmed  there,  and,  of  all  people,  by  the  patriarch  of  Macedonian 
Bulgaria.  After  that  there  were  several  claimants  for  the  title 
of  King  of  Salonica.  In  1266  the  House  of  Burgundy  received 
a  grant  of  the  city.  Let  us  hope  that  this  ancient  custom  of 
giving  cities  and  countries  over  to  the  keeping  of  foreigners  as 
sovereigns  may  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Danish  King  Constantine  of  Greece  and  the  Coburg  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  neither  apparently  considering  their 
subjects’  wishes  or  welfare.  The  Venetians,  to  whom  the  city 
had  been  handed  over  by  one  of  the  Palmologi,  were  in  power 
when  Murad  II.  appeared  on  May  1,  1430,  and  captured  the 
city,  which  had  already  thrice  before  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  for  a  time.  They  now  proved  their  authority,  it  is  alleged, 
by  cutting  in  pieces  the  body  of  St.  Demetrius,  the  patron  saint 
of  Salonica.  The  latter  had  been  Roman  Proconsul  of  Greece 
under  Maximian,  and  was  martyred  a.d.  306.  It  seems  strange 
that  his  body  should  have  been  in  sufficiently  perfect  condition 
to  render  the  cutting  it  in  pieces  possible  1,000  years  after  his 
death,  but  the  barbarous  act,  or  the  report  of  it,  seems  only  to 
liave  led  to  greater  reverence  for  the  relics  of  St.  Demetrius, 
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which  have  been  treated  as  additionally  holy  since  the  Turks 
attempted  then-  destruction. 

This  short  summary  of  the  history  of  Salonica  sufficiently  shows 
that  by  going  back  to  history  almost  anyone  could  plead  a  right 
to  the  town,  and  that  therefore  the  claim  to  its  possession  must 
be  established  on  some  other  foundation  than  that  of  ancient 

history.  _  •  . 

Since  it  came  under  Turkish  rule,  whether  cowed  or  prosper¬ 
ous,  Salonica  seems  to  have  been  peaceably  inclined ;  indeed, 
even  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  attacked,  never  the  attacker.  It 
is  true  the  French  and  German  Consuls  there  were  murdered  in 
1876,  but  by  the  Turkish  populace.  On  September  4th,  1890,  more 
than  2,000  houses  were  burnt  in  the  south-east  quarter ;  it  does 
not  seem  clear,  however,  that  this  was  intentionally  done.  But 
I  recall  vividly  the  yearning  expression  of  a  young  French  Sister 
of  Charity  as  we  stood  together  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  Sisters’ 
house,  watching  the  sunset  colouring  and  illumining  the  city 
spread  beneath  us,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  inhale  a  breath 
or  two  of  air  unfouled  by  the  vile  odours  of  the  streets  below  : 
“I  should  so  like  to  have  been  sent  to  a  place  where  there  was 
but  one  race,  as  we  have  in  France.  Here  they  all  hate  one 
another,  and  if  one  shows  kindness  to  one,  one  is  hated,  too,  by 
the  others.  I  think  this  is  a  very  sad  place — so  much  hatred 
and  so  many  different  languages.  No  one  can  learn  them  all. 
If  they  could  but  be  made  to  speak  one  language  !  ”  And  then 
she  returned  to  her  duties.  We  next  hear  of  Salonica  as  the 
centre  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  which  in  1908 
earned  out  a  constitutional  revolution  without  bloodshed — a 
miracle  in  the  Balkans.  Everyone  went  mad  with  joy,  and 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  devout  Moslems  embraced  and  walked 
about  the  streets  arm  in  arm.  Everyone  hoped  all  good  things, 
believed  all  good  things,  and  the  intrigues,  with  which  the  place 
was  so  busy  during  my  previous  visit,  for  bringing  Salonica  under 
Austrian  rule  and  enabling  it  to  take  the  place  of  Brindisi  in 
the  carriage  of  the  Indian  mails,  were  for  the  time  forgotten. 
The  Young  Turks  were  to  regenerate  the  Empire.  Alas !  that 
it  is  so  far  easier  to  dream  dreams  than  to  carry  them  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  arrival  of  60,000  S])anish  Jews,  driven  out  of  Spain,  finds 
little  place  in  history ;  they  came  quietly,  they  multiplied  and 
grew  rich,  building  for  themselves  what  look  like  marble  palaces 
along  the  fashionable  drive  by  the  sea,  screened  by  flowering 
acacias,  and  garlanded  wdth  roses.  Their  women  were  not  as 
beautiful  as  those  who  found  a  refuge  in  Morocco  with  damask 
cheeks  and  wonderful  curling  eyelashes,  but  they  were  very  good 
VOL.  c.  N.S.  Q* 
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to  look  upou,  and  the  matrons  very  matronly,  with  their  loose 
green  jackets,  long  coloured  aprons,  and  kerchiefs  outlining  their 
l)osoms.  When  one  could  tear  one’s  eyes  away  from  Olympus, 
golden  in  the  sunshine,  rosy  in  the  evening  and  the  morning, 
dead  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  with  such  massive,  all-embracing 
curves,  and  also  turn  from  the  blue-blue  of  the  bay  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  water,  together  with  the  parti-coloured  boats  of 
very  various  construction,  each  carrying  a  little  cargo  on  the  sale  j 
of  which  owner  and  crew  depended ;  when  one  could  do  all  this 
one  always  met  the  bold  eyes  of  a  Jew  staring  under  a  high  red 
fez,  or  was  attracted  by  the  stately  form  of  a  Jewish  woman, 
freed  from  the  constriction  of  the  corset,  attractive  from  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  her  colouring,  and  grand  in  her  matronly  dignity,  some¬ 
times  also  with  a  very  beguiling  young  Jessica  beside  her.  For 
the  Jews  were  the  lords  of  Salonica,  and  Salonica  the  only  city  in 
Europe  where  Jews  were  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  But 
Greek  and  Jew  cannot  exist  together,  and  so  since  the  place  has 
come  under  Greek  rule  Jews  have  been  dispersing  and  commerce 
dying  down.  How  is  it  possible  commerce  should  thrive  if 
Custom  House  rules  are  made  nearly  impossible  to  be  obeyed? 
and  besides  each  week  bringing  a  Turkish  day  of  rest,  and  a 
Greek  holiday,  and  a  Latin  holiday,  there  are  also  Greek  Eoyal 
birthdays  and  victories  and  anniversaries?  Even  the  workers  in 
leather — leather  was  one  of  the  great  Turkish  industries  of  the 
place — cannot  keep  their  word  when  soldiers  come  and  compel 
them  to  shut  the  doors  of  their  workshops  and  so  lose  the  light. 
But  the  Greeks  were  not  yet  in  authority  on  the  occasion  of  my 
first  nor  even  of  my  third  visit  in  May,  1910.  Only  Salonica  was 
changed  into  a  museum  then,  full  of  glorious  Byzantine  churches. 

It  is  curious  that  the  changing  of  Salonica  into  a  museum  was 
the  work  of  an  Englishman,  an  adviser  of  the  Sultan,  who 
represented  that  as  the  Turks  held  all  the  Christian  churches,  and 
as  the  Christian  churches  were  endowed  with  lands  that  were 
profitable,  some  at  least  of  the  profit  derived  therefrom  should 
be  spent  on  the  restoration  of  the  churches.  French  artists  and 
archaeologists  had  been  sent  for,  the  work  was  being  done  most 
carefully,  and  from  beneath  the  covering  whitewash  and  from 
out  of  the  thick  cloaking  walls  Parian  marble  and  verde-antico 
were  shining  with  startling  freshness ;  whilst  one  could  walk 
freely  about  the  churches  once  again  and  watch  the  work  of 
uncovering.  In  San  Dmitri,  of  fine  proportions  and  lined  with  slabs 
of  different  coloured  marbles,  peasants  in  picturesque  costumes 
and  Greek  gentlemen  were  going  round  kneeling  before  the  altars 
and  kissing  the  sacred  pictures  and  images.  The  long  nave  and 
side  aisles  terminate  eastward  in  an  atrium  of  the  full  height 
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of  the  uave,  a  style  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  churches. 
Oue  could  then  wander  freely  in  and  out  and  into  the  side  chapel, 
the  ancient  church,  where  the  body  of  the  saint  still  lies,  even  at 
limes  working  miracles. 

But  St.  Sophia,  built  in  the  sixth  century,  after  the  model  of 
that  at  Constantinople,  even  in  the  old  days,  when  verde-antico 
columns  used  to  lie  in  the  dust  outside  it,  has  always  impressed 
me  far  more  than  the  much  larger  St.  Dmitri.  The  nave  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  cased  with  slabs  of  white  marble  ;  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  representing  acanthus  leaves  are  in  extraordinarily 
fine  relief.  There  is  an  august  Virgin  and  Child  over  the  high 
altar,  whilst  the  mosaic  covering  600  square  yards  of  the  dome 

I-  is  something  more  than  august.  In  the  centre  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  is  seated  on  a  half-circle,  that  might  be  a  rainbow 
or  represent  the  created  world ;  immediately  beneath  the  circle 
surrounding  His  figure  are  tw'o  flying  angels  in  adoration ;  then  in 
i  the  larger  circle  the  twelve  Apostles,  all  standing,  trees  between 
:!  each  pair ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  circle  immediately  below  the 
I  seated  Saviour,  the  Virgin  stands  with  outstretched  arms, 

'  looking  down  upon  the  Universe,  on  either  side  a  standing  angel 
pointing  upwards  to  the  ascended  Lord.  There  are  no  trees 
between  the  Virgin  and  the  angels.  But  these  figures  must  be 
I  seen  for  their  holy  dignity  to  be  appreciated.  The  love  and  awe 
they  inspire  were  only  deepened  in  my  last  visit  in  1918  by  the 
Bulgarians  having  marched  straight  to  St.  Sophia  and  kept  so 
vifjilant  a  guard  over  their  holy  place  that  even  I  had  to  account 
for  my  frequent  visits  and  to  say  that  I  came  only  to  admire,  not 
to  steal.  They  remained  there,  always  zealously  guarding  the 
church,  till  their  General  Hessapchieff  basely  abandoned  them, 
bidding  them  fight,  but  never  returning  himself.  On  they  fought 
with  all  the  stubbornness  of  Bulgars,  and,  bleeding,  died,  a  little 
band  among  a  whole  large  city  full  of  enemies,  till  actually 
overpowered.  Till  the  last  they  would  not  abandon  their  beloved 
church. 

San  Giorgio,  built  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  also  remark¬ 
able  for  its  800  square  yards  of  mosaics.  In  1910  I  saw  those 
decorating  the  under  part  of  the  arches  being  dug  out  of  an 
apparently  solid  wmll,  and  those  of  the  dome  coming  out  from 
behind  their  veil  of  whitewash.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch, 
•but  must  have  been  decidedly  difficult  to  do.  The  circular  church 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  circus,  and  in  the  angles  of  the  eighteen- 
feet  thick  walls  there  are  chapels  in  which,  from  a  cursory  in¬ 
spection,  1  should  judge  there  is  much  more  of  interest  to  discover. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  churches 
tiow,  after  all  these  centuries,  thrown  open  to  the  world,  but 
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1  must  mention  the  three  storks’  nests  on  the  roof  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  in  1910.  The  day  we  went  round  the  outer  walls, 
built  by  the  Venetians,  with  fine  crosses  let  into  them  here  and 
there,  we  also  saw  four  storks  on  the  top  of  the  western  gateway 
and  quite  a  company  of  storks  upon  the  walls.  That  day  we 
visited  the  one  and  only  church  in  Salonica  that  has  always  been 
a  church.  It  is  said,  because  the  fathers  there  beti'iiyed  the  city 
to  the  Turks,  and  so  bought  safety  for  themselves.  The  little 
church  had  all  been  beautifully  painted,  the  artistic  merit  could 
still  be  seen  in  the  right-hand  side  chapel,  but  the  Turks  had 
hacked  so  at  the  paintings,  especially  at  the  eyes,  that  their 
defacing  blows  formed  a  pattern  that  blurred  the  picture  beneath. 

It  was  evident  that  when  once  this  position  was  ceded  the  city 
could  not  possibly  hold  out,  as  its  water  supply  could  then  be 
cut  off.  For  the  fine  aqueduct  was  close  by ;  also  a  stream  of 
water  there  comes  into  the  city  beneath  five  very  fine  plane  trees, 
from  which  a  most  glorious  view  could  be  enjoyed  over  the  whole 
white-walled  city,  climbing  the  mountain ;  the  bay  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  the  sharp,  low-lying  point,  and  on  the  other  by  the  glorious 
snow-topped  Olympus  range.  From  that  vantage  point  one  could 
even  see  Pelion  and  Ossa,  I  was^  told ;  one  certainly  saw  many 
mountains.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  plane  trees  we  found  of 
all  people  in  the  world  a  Turkish  coiffeur  and  his  wife,  reclining 
in  the  shade.  He  had  thrown  aside  his  fez,  and  to  my  surprise 
Iris  hair  was  as  curly  as  his  eyes  were  blue.  But  people  told 
me  that  this  w^as  not  uncommon  among  Turks,  whose  mothers 
are  of  all  races,  without  taking  count  of  the  number  of  fair, 
blue-eyed  Serbian  boys  year  after  year  torn  from  their  homes  and 
made  into  Janissaries. 

Salonica  has  never  talked  much  about  its  dervishes.  Bu; 
besides  the  dancing  dervishes  so  often  written  about  it  has  also 
howling  dervishes,  though  it  would  be  more  polite  to  call  then 
singing  dervishes.  During  our  visit  we  saw  fourteen  of  then 
with  a  leader,  swaying  from  side  to  side  and  singing  not  unmusic¬ 
ally,  till  at  last  they  began  to  jump,  if  one  can  call  it  so,  for  they 
never  rose  off  their  feet.  They  were  then  panting,  and  from 
time  to  time  uttered  a  howl  like  that  of  a  hoarse  dog.  This  went 
on  for  over  an  hour.  One  especially  exerted  himself,  raising  him¬ 
self  on  his  feet  and  bowing  from  side  to  side  with  wiiat  appeared 
like  frantic  energy.  He  wnre  a  fez  and  seemed  quite  exhausted.- 
But  directly  the  performance  was  over  he  came  and  talked  with 
us  quite  quietly,  showing  no  sign  whatever  of  agitation  beyond 
that  his  eyes  were  somewhat  staring.  He  wanted  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  who  was  with  us,  to  prescribe  for  him,  because  he  could 
not  sleep  at  nights.  She  felt  his  pulse  and  found  it  quite  normal , , 
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nor  was  he  even  perspiring,  though  from  the  extraordinary 
activity  he  had  shown,  one  would  have  expected  him  to  be  stream¬ 
ing.  And,  to  crown  all,  he  was  being  educated  at  the  German 
college.  The  other  dervishes,  when  they  ceased  whirling  and 
howling,  looked  particularly  worthy  and  discreet  members  of 
society.  They  gave  us  excellent  Turkish  coffee  both  before  and 
after  howrling,  and  were  quietly  courteous,  apparently  neither 
flattered  nor  displeased  that  people  of  another  race  and  creed 
should  come  and  look  on  at  their  religious  exercises.  But  even  in 
1910  it  annoyed  me  that  the  Germans  should  have  a  college  for 
Turks  at  Salonica;  however,  it  was  not  a  military  college.  The 
French  also  had  a  mission  laique,  which  was  supixtsed  to  seek 
to  make  atheists,  not  Christians,  of  the  Turks.  They  seemed  to 
have  a  large  number  of  pupils,  but  I  could  never  prevail  upon 
myself  to  visit  their  schools.  The  French  were  very  busy  then 
training  the  Greek  Army,  and  the  results  of  their  training  have 
been  seen  in  the  last  Balkan  War.  But  it  was  the  Germans  who 
were  then  training  the  Turkish  Army  at  Salonica.  Accustomed  as 
I  have  been  to  resent  their  training  of  another  nation  in  China, 
it  again  jarred  upon  my  ear,  when  coming  out  of  the  Turkish 
military  hospital,  to  hear  a  German  official  teaching  Turkish 
officers  how  to  shoot,  and  giving  his  instructions  in  imperious 
German,  with  a  Turk  interpreting  his  orders.  “They  do  not 
make  much  progress,”  people  said,  and  it  seems  they  have  not. 
But  when  a  nation  goes  about  the  world  teaching  other  nations 
how  to  fight,  one  ought  perhaps  to  investigate  with  wdiat  object. 
They  have,  I  think,  always  been  German  officers  on  full  pay 
who  gave  this  instruction. 

As  everyone  maintained  Turks  would  never  let  foreigners  see 
their  military  hospital,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  describe  our  visit. 
No  difficulty  was  made,  but  there  w’as  rather  a  crowd  on  entering 
—men  getting  discharges,  those  comparatively  cured  standing 
about;  so,  not  having  quite  the  highest  opinion  of  their  cures,  and 
not  wishing  to  rub  against  any  very  noisome  disease,  I  turned 
into  a  ward.  Everything  seemed  in  wildest  confusion  there,  and 
when  a  smiling  surgeon  in  waterproof  overalls  explained,  “Busy 
getting  rid  of  an  awful  lot  of  bugs !  ”  we  retreated  into  another 
ward,  where  wns  another  surgeon  in  overalls,  particularly  vigorous- 
looking  and  again  wdth  fine  blue  eyes  and  ambrosial  curls,  also  a 
smile  as  of  super-abounding  health  and  good-humour.  But  he 
did  not  strike  me  as  particularly  considerate  for  his  patients, 
though,  like  everyone  else,  he  was  extremely  courteous  to  us.  All 
the  men  we  saw  w’ere  wounded.  And  although  it  was  often  stated 
m  the  papers  that  the  fighting  in  \lbania  wms  merely  skirmishing, 
and  only  certain  regiments  were  called  out,  T  noticed  all  the  men 
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I  saw  were  of  a  ^Reserve  regiment  that  was  said  to  have  had  no 
part  in  it.  We  came  across  two  officers,  quite  chatty  and  very 
polite.  “The  Albanians  are  our  brothers,”  one  said.  “When 
a  quarrel  breaks  out  in  a  family  it  is  always  specially  severe," 
and  he  thanked  us  for  coming  to  see  them,  saying  it  was  a  great 
honour.  Excellent  Turkish  coffee  was  served  us  before  leaving, 
and  we  were  told  that  our  visit  would  be  a  great  cheer  to  the 
wounded,  which  of  course  was  a  little  difficult  to  believe,  but 
it  sounded  pleasant.  The  hospital  was  not  close  and  stuffy;  it 
did  not  smell ;  the  beds  looked  satisfactory ;  all  appeared  clean, 
even  in  that  ward,  where,  moreover,  they  were  certainly  making 
great  exertions  to  get  rid  of  their  “  awful  lot  of  bugs.” 

Salonica,  however,  shines  in  its  cemeteries  rather  than  in 
hospitals.  There  are  many  cemeteries  for  different  nationalities, 
different  creeds,  but  it  is  the  Turkish  cemeteries  that  are  the  most 
picturesque,  a  rose-bush  denoting  a  woman’s  grave,  a  sword  or 
fez  a  man’s,  with  the  solemn  cypresses  over  all,  such  a  soothing 
dark  green  by  day,  looking  burnished  in  the  evening  sunshine. 
Whatever  the  Turk  touches,  however  negligently,  he  seems  to 
adorn.  The  streets,  full  of  latticed  windows  projecting  at 
different  angles,  so  that  in  each  case  she-behind-the-screen  may 
enjoy  the  view  in  its  fulness,  are  bewitching  not  only  from  the 
charm  of  suggestion,  but  from  their  pleasing  lights  and  shades. 
Pavilions,  each  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  looking  upon 
gardens  where  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth  is  more  evident  than 
*the  repressing  hand  of  the  gardener,  at  once  invite  to  idle  away 
an  afternoon  or  revel  in  a  romance.  Then  the  lemonade  and  water 
sellers,  the  water  always  safe  to  drink  wffien  sold  by  a  Turk,  are 
both  a  lovely  and  refreshing  sight.  I  have  seen  Turkish  trans¬ 
ports  arrive,  the  men  letting  down  buckets  and  arrangements  of 
string  to  draw'  up  lemonade  and  water  bottles  :  nothing  more 
heating.  And  as  the  setting  sun  touches  up  outlines  wdth  a  warm 
rose  colour  or  splaslies  great  wmrm  colour  tones,  and  the 
evening  breeze  curls  the  little  crisp  waves  in  the  very  blue  bay 
one  looks  across  at  Mount  Olympus  and  w'ondcrs  why  “the  gods 
all  left  it  long  ago,”  yet  is  thankful  that  at  least  now  Salonica  is 
in  itself  a  museum,  as  one  takes  a  scat  behind  the  White  Tower 
at  the  eastern  end  of  its  crescent,  and,  gazing  out  over  “the  many- 
twinkling  smile  of  ocean,”  meditates  on  many  things. 

And  to  think  that  through  all  these  pages  I  have  never  even 
mentioned  the  bazaar,  first  resort  of  every  tourist !  It  is  not 
quite  as  amusing  as  that  at  Cairo,  but  certainly  has  much  less 
rubbish  in  it,  besides  offering  pictures  in  its  darker  recesses 
that  certainly  add  local  colour  to  the  delight  every  passing 
traveller  must  take  in  its  quiet  arcades.  And  speaking  of 
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j  the  bazaar  recalls  that  primitive  delight  that  we  all  seem 
1  to  take  in  possessions — possessions  that  can  uever  be  of 
i  any  use  to  us.  I  saw  a  letter  from  an  army  officer  who  was 
=  ffoing  to  buy  a  whole  peasant’s  costume  to  give  to  his  little  niece, 
i  that  she  might  once  be  photographed  in  it.  For  this  passing 
^  purpose  he  meant  to  capture — by  purchase,  of  course — what 
I  might  last  a  Macedonian  peasant  a  lifetime  and  descend  as  an 

j  heirloom.  We  all  buy  when  we  travel,  and  thus  make  their 

^  things  OUTS.  Is  it  just  the  same  love  of  possession  that  animates 
j  kings  and  conquerors  to  buy  with  the  sword?  I  thought  I  was 

!  witnessing  an  historic  incident  in  Salonica  when  I  saw  the  last 

!  of  many  glass  chandeliers  taken  down  and  carried  off  from  what 
i  had  been  a  mosque  and  was  now  to  be  a  church.  I  fancied  the 
building  was  now  being  cleansed  from  the  last  Moslem  touch. 
“But  what  is  there  Mohammedan  about  a  glass  chandelier?  The 
Greek  churches  have  them.  Our  churches  have  them,”  said 
i  someone.  “They  were  simply  carrying  off  that  chandelier  to 
Athens  because  they  wanted  to  have  it.  All  the  furniture  at  the 
!  Konak  has  been  carried  off  to  Athens.  Everything  they  can 
remove  they  have  removed.”  “Then  they  cannot  expect  to  stay 
here  long,”  was  my  reply,  “otherwise  they  would  keep  the  things 
I  to  use  here,”  and  sadly  reflected  over  the  act  of  vandalism  I  had 
witnessed,  remembering  that  the  men  engaged  in  it  had  carefully 
avoided  ever  meeting  my  glance,  and  in  no  wd.se  worn  the  air  of 
being  engaged  in  a  grand  ceremony  of  purification.  So  the  others 
must  be  right,  and  it  was  simply  owing  to  the  love  of  possession, 
that  primitive  feeling  so  strong  in  every  child,  who  shouts,  “It 
is  mine— mine.”  Like  a  fair  pearl  on  a  summer  sea  sits  Salonica, 
and  the  nations  all  desire  her.  How  would  it  be  if  the  race  that 
most  contributed  to  her  wealth  and  prosperity  were  considered 
thereby  to  have  established  a  title  to  the  place  and  the  Jewish 
people  established  as  lords  in  a  free  city?  For  the  Greeks  have 
thrown  aw'ay  Salonica.  It  surely  cannot  be  theirs  any  more.  If 
only  the  trees  had  been  encouraged  to  grow  that  King  George  of 
Greece  so  enthusiastically  planted,  they  would  not  only  be  keeping 
his  memory  green,  but  would  be  making  of  Salonica  a  scene  of 
enchantment  that  might  even  rival  with  Constantinople,  that 
other  beautiful  apple  of  discord.  Is  any  nation  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened,  sufficiently  Christian  to  be  trusted  with  either  of 
these  grand  sites,  the  one  suggesting  Paradise,  the  other  recalling 
the  old  dw'elling  of  the  gods? 
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In  discussing  the  comparative  greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Sallust,  though  willing  to  acknowledge  the  splendid  qualities  of 
the  Greek  people,  attributes  no  small  share  of  their  rej'nitation 
to  the  literary  excellence  of  their  historians.  With  equal  force 
and  truth  might  a  dispassionate  observer  assert  the  same  of  the 
Irish  Celt  of  our  own  day.  Although  possessing  many  great 
qualities  he  has  given  small  evidence  of  being  endued  with  that 
constructive  faculty  so  eminently  apparent  in  Teutonic  peoples. 
On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  fine  literary  instincts,  he  has 
attracted  to  himself  and  his  doings  an  amount  of  interest  and 
attention  altogether  disproportionate  to  his  achievements.  He 
has  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  no  small  measure  because  he  has 
learned  to  view  himself  and  his  concerns  in  false  perspective. 
The  average  Irish  orator  is  never ,  tired  of  assuring  his  hearers 
that  the  “eyes  of  the  world”  are^upon  them.  An  insignificant 
village,  the  scene  of  a  fight  with  the  local  police,  is  “historic,” 
and  his  grievances,  real  or  assumed,  are  the  immediate  and 
pressing  concern  of  all  humanity  !  A  shortage  of  potatoes  at 
Ballyporeen,  due  too  often  to  bad  husbandry,  must  be  made 
good  to  him  by  those  who  are  more  industrious  and  thrifty  than 
himself.  Other  people  must  learn  to  endure  uncomplainingly 
the  buffetings  of  misfortune,  but  the  Irish  Celt  takes  no  chances 
in  this  way.  No  one  either  hears  of  or  benefits  by  his  prosperity, 
though  his  agents  in  the  Press  megaphone  his  temporary  needs 
Urhi  et  Orhi.  One  “Department  ”  after  another  is  created  and 
richly  endowed  with  public  money  for  doing  for  him  what  less 
fortunate  and  more  scrupulous  folk  have  to  do  for  themselves. 
An  army  of  well-paid  officials,  many  of  them  plotters  against  the 
Government  employing  them,  are  doing,  or  supposed  to  be  doing, 
clerical  work,  when  they  should  be  engaged  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
workshop. 

To  those  who  have  intelligently  observed  the  course  of 
events  in  Ireland  during  the  last  few  decades  the  late  rebellior 
hardly  came  as  a  surprise.  The  same  causes  which  for  over  a 
century  have  been  operating  in  producing  outbreaks,  have  been 
reinforced  by  at  least  three  others.  The  permanent  and  abiding 
roots  of  Irish  disaffection  are  two  in  number.  The  first,  and 
by  far  the  deeper  of  these  two,  is  Religion — or  what  passes  for  it. 
The  second  is  Nationality.  To  make  the  power  of  the  Church 
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the  dominant  factor  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  country 
is  the  impelling  influence  if  not  of  the  few  enthusiasts  w'ho  lead, 
certainly  of  a  large  part  of  their  following. 

Within  the  past  120  years  there  have  been  four  organised  out¬ 
breaks  in  Ireland — those  of  1798,  1848,  1867,  and  1916.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  had  two  features  in  common,  viz.,  the 
co-operation  of  a  foreign  Power  and  the  sympathy,  and  in  some 
cases  the  actual  help,  of  the  Eoman  priesthood.  In  1798  we 
were  at  war  wdth  France,  and  a  French  landing  took  place  at 
Killala  Pay.  In  1916  we  are  at  war  with  Germany,  and  an 
abortive  landing  took  place  in  Kerry.  In  1798  the  Wexford 
priests,  Poche  and  Murphy,  led  the  Rebels.  In  1916  no  small 
number  of  the  younger  priests  w-ere  either  secretly  or  openly 
in ’symi)athy  with  the  Sinn  Feiners,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
assumed  the  leadership  in  the  event  of  initial  Rebel  successes. 
This  is  all  the  more  singular  as,  in  the  late  Rebellion,  the  Syndi¬ 
calist  and  Socialistic  element,  to  which  the  Roman  Church  is 
professedly  hostile,  wms  an  inspiring  influence. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  contrast  between  the  1798  and  the  1916 
Eebellions,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  one  the  sympathies  of 
Ireland  were  with  a  France  which  was  Revolutionary  and 
Democratic,  and  in  1916  the  Rebels  associated  themselves  with 
the  Power  which  is  the  embodiment  of  JMilitary  Despotism. 
The  anomaly  thus  presented  is  not,  how'ever,  as  great  as  it 
appears,  for,  in  both  cases,  the  Rebels  had  regard,  not  so  much 
to  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  either  France  or  Ger¬ 
many,  as  to  the  fact  that  both  Powers  were,  for  the  time  being, 
at  war  with  England.  . 

In  the  movements  of  1848  and  1867  the  aspirations  after  a 
real  union  of  all  Irishmen  in  a  feeling  of  genuine  nationality 
were  far  stronger  than  in  those  of  ’98  and  1916.  The  Young 
Ireland  movement  of  1848  was  inspired  by  a  number  of  really 
sincere  literary  enthusiasts — not  of  that  markedly  Gaelic  type 
which  has  been  so  prominent  of  late  years.  It  wms  a  genuine 
and  honest  efi'ort  to  bring  together  for  a  common  purpose  Irish¬ 
men  of  all  creeds  and  classes.  It  failed  because  it  attempted  to 
establish  Nationalism  as  a  principle,  unbuttressed  by  the  facti¬ 
tious  props  of  sectarianism,  agrarianism,  and  syndicalism,  which 
were  the  real  strength  of  the  Rebellions  of  1798,  1867,  and  1916 
respectively. 

The  single  characteristic  which  distinguished  the  late  Rebel¬ 
lion  from  all  previous  ones  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  w'as 
hanf'd  Oil  no  tangible  grievance — either  felt  or  even  alleged.  The 
munufaclnre  and  exploitation  of  grievances  have  been  reduced  to 

fine  art  by  the  Irish  agitator,  but  here  even  he  was  at  fault. 
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He  asked  nothing  short  of  total  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Eepublic.  He  wanted  no 
juggling  with  Home  Rule,  or  departmental  changes;  nor  would 
he  accept  any  compromise  which  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  In  this 
respect,  at  all  events,  he  was  logical  and  consistent,  and  far  more 
entitled  to  respect  than  many  professional  politicians  who  appeal 
to  sordid  and  selfish  interests,  and  who,  whilst  taking  good  care 
to  safeguard  themselves  and  their  concerns,  stimulate  that 
rebellion  which  they  utilise  for  their  own  purjxises. 

The  permanent  and  abiding  factor  in  almost  every  Irish  agita¬ 
tion  or  revolt  is  one  now  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  Great  Britain, 
but  which  everyone  who  lives  in  Ireland  readily  recognises,  viz., 
the  hostility  of  no  small  proiiortion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  to  British  rule  and  everything  appertaining  to  it.  Here, 
too,  we  have  another  anomaly.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid 
decadence  of  militant  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
growing  desire  of  that  Pow’er  to  placate  the  Papacy,  that  portion 
of  the  priesthood  is  more  irreconcilably  hostile  than  it  was  when 
England  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 
Further,  the  Roman  priesthood  is  far  more  active  in  associating 
itself  with  agitation  and  revolt — now  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland  has  all  that  it  ever  asked  and  far  more  than  it  ever 
hoped  for — than  when  their  Church  suffered  under  serious  dis¬ 
abilities  in  this  country.  During  the  late  Rebellion  the  Pvoman 
Catholic  Bishops  were  either  entirely  silent  or,  if  they  deprecated 
the  Rising  at  all,  did  so,  not  so  much  on  the  grounds  of  its  being 
intrinsically  unjustifiable  or  wicked,  as  on  its  utter  hopelessness. 
In  few,  if  any,  instances  did  they  invite  their  people  to  co-operate 
in  suppressing  the  forces  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  people 
were  to  keep  off  the  streets,  and  so  avoid  personal  danger  from 
the  military — but  that  was  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances,  as  in  1798,  the  Rebels 
sought  for  and  obtained  the  benediction  of  their  clergy  before 
taking  up^  arms.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  ostentatiously  asso¬ 
ciates  himself  with  the  attitude  of  those  of  his  clergy  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  w'ere  avow'edly  on  the  side  of  the  Rebels. 

The  salient  and  outstanding  conclusion  which  all  sensible  men 
in  Ireland  jnust,  and  do,  draw  from  the  history  of  the  past 
hundred  years  is  that  order  and  progress  can  never  be  secured 
by  mere  concession  to  rebellion.  History  here,  as  elsewRere, 
repeats  itself.  Hitherto  every  concession  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  a  future  demand.  The  Irish  Celt  has  the  qualities  of  his 
forbears  tw^enty  centuries  ago — he  is  prone  to  regard  concessions 
as  due  more  to  fear  of  himself  than  to  a  sense  of  justice.  It 
needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  establish  this  fact.  The  sequence 
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of  events  teaclies  it  too  plainly.  The  establishment  of  Grattan’s 
Parliament,  which  gave  Ireland  practical  independence,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  bloody  Eebellion  of  1798.  The  concession  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  followed  by  the  rising  of  1848,  and 
the  placing  of  Home  Rule  on  the  Statute-book  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  late  Revolt.  It  is  equally  true  that  each  concession 
has  been  preceded  by  emphatic  and  oft-repeated  declarations  on 
the  part  of  Irish  leaders  that,  by  making  it,  discontent  would  be 
allayed  and  Ireland  become  the  most  loyal  and  attached  portion 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Within  recent  years  this  policy  of  concession  has  absolutely 
run  riot.  To  give  some  recent  examples,  not  only  was  Ireland, 
receiving  as  she  has  done  far  more  than  her  share  of  Imperial 
favours,  financial  and  otherwise,  exempted  from  rendering  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service,  but  the  British  Government  excepted 
Gaelic  athletic  meetings — openly  and  avowedly  seditious  as  they 
were  and  are — from  the  obligation  of  paying  the  duty  on  entrance 
fees  imposed  on  all  loyal  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  held  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere !  Could  the  course  of  fatuous  folly  or 
connivance  with  and  encouragement  of  open  treason  go  farther 
than  this?  The  streets  of  Dublin  have  for  months  been  ren¬ 
dered  imjwssihle  on  Sundays  for  loyal  citizens  by  orgies  of  dis¬ 
affection.  Thousands  of  men  paraded  under  arms  and  bid  open 
defiance  to  whatever  semblance  of  authority  was  left.  The 
constituted  Government  was  apparently  in  covert  and  often  open 
sympathy  with  disloyalty  and  disorder,  and  any  protest  from 
loyal  people  was  regarded  with  grave  official  disfavour. 

Did  all  this  succeed  in  placating  the  disaffected?  So  far  from 
it  that,  as  time  w’ent  on,  disaffection  became  contemptuous  of 
and  indifferent  to  the  Irish  Government.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  feeling  obtain  that  the  writer  has  been  credibly  informed 
that  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  outbreak  of  Easter  Mon¬ 
day  were  confidently  led  to  believe  that  no  member  of  that 
Government  would  dare  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  forces  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  Dublin  w'ould  have  been  peaceably  handed  over 
to  them  !  Certainly  the  rage  and  indignation  which  have  been 
evoked,  not  only  in  the  Sinn  Feiners  themselves,  but  also  among 
their  friends  and  apologists  in  Parliament  by  the  infliction  of  a 
justly-merited  punishment  on  a  few  of  the  leaders,  would  seem 
to  confirm  this.  These  men  forcibly  seize  public  buildings  and 
private  houses,  from  which,  without  a  word  of  warning,  they 
fire  deadly  volleys  on  unarmed  citizens  and  on  our  brave  young 
soldiers,  and  then  their  friends  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  hail 
as  an  outrage  the  just  punishment  of  half  a  score  of  those  who 
either  themselves  committed  or  incited  others  to  commit  wilful 
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murder.  What  of  the  score  of  unarmed  “Veterans”  shot  down 
in  Haddington  Road  without  a  word  of  warning?  What  of  the 
innocent  young  lad  (Alec  Playfair)  deliberately  done  to  death 
at  Park  Place  by  an  armed  Rebel  ?  These  poor  people  were  no  * 
doubt  mere  loyalists,  and,  therefore,  undeserving  of  considera¬ 
tion  by  some  party  organs.  According  to  Mr.  John  Dillon  and 
his  friends  these  Rebels  were  brave  men,  and  their  fight  was  a 
“clean  fight”!  One  finds  it  somewhat  hard  to  associate 
“bravery”  with  men  wdio  never  once  dared  to  face  our  young 
and  untried  soldiers  in  the  open,  but,  themselves  unseen,  fired 
from  concealed  positions  on  house-tops  or  behind  windows.  They 
appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  when  the  appeal  goes 
against  them  they  assume  the  role  of  aggrieved  innocents  and 
outraged  martyrs. 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  the  j 

late  Rebellion,  it  now  remains  to  consider  some  of  the  lessons 

which  it  teaches  as  they  affect  the  future  government  of  the 
country.  Few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  a  resumption  of  the  ; 

methods  of  government  in  Ireland  which  obtained  up  to  the  j 

Rebellion  will  only  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  and  accentuat¬ 
ing  the  present  state  of  things.  The  teaching  of  the  past  must 
not  be  ignored.  Rebellion  has  too  often  been  followed  by  panicky 
concessions,  which  have  only  stimulated  still  further  demands.  ? 
This  is  a  method  of  government  w’hich  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
education  of  a  fractious  child  w^ould  have  disastrous  results,  and 
this  is  the  very  method  to  wdiich  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
Press  and  people  appear  to  be  wedded.  There  is,  of  course,  no  1 
reason  why  the  whole  situation  should  not  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  recent  events — though  not  at  the  behoof  or  in  the  sole  | 
interests  of  the  disaffected.  j 

Irish  Unionists  are  constantly  spoken  of  by  the  Radical,  and 
sometimes  by  a  portion  of  the  Unionist  (sic)  Press,  as  if  they  were 
rigid  and  uncompromising  religious  and  political  bigots,  deter¬ 
mined  even  at  the  expense  of  ruining  the  Empire  to  retain  certain 
exclusive  privileges  not  possessed  by  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Ireland.  Could  anything  he  more  preposterous !  At  the  present  | 
moment  there  is  no  position  in  any  country  in  Europe  less  toler¬ 
able  than  that  of  an  Irish  Protestant  Unionist.  In  at  least  three  I 
provinces  his  liberty,  his  property,  and,  under  the  late  Government,  i 
almost  his  life  itself,  have  been  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  num-  | 
ber  of  organisations  and  societies,  open  or  secret,  whose  very 
raison  d’etre  is  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  Every  office, 
either  in  the  gift  of  the  Government  or  of  local  boards,  is  closed  . 
to  him,  with  the  result  that  under  present  (umditions  little  remains 
but  emigration  for  his  children.  If  his  son  has  sufficient  ability  , 
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to  win  a  County  Council  scholarship  he  must  receive  his  education 
in  a  university  controlled  by  the  priests,  or  forfeit  his  scholarship. 
The  magistracy  and  the  judicial  bench  are  either  preponderatingly 
Roman  Catholic  or  fast  becoming  so.  If  a  farm  is  to  be  given 
away  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  there  is  small  chance  for  a  Protestant  or  a  Unionist.  If 
he  comes  prominently  forward  in  any  district  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  even  the  semblance  of  law  or  order,  he  is  “spotted”  by 
the  disalfected,  and  regarded  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the 
Government.  His  fellow-countrymen  often  deem  themselves 
models  of  toleration  because  they  permit  him  to  live  amongst 
them  at  all.  Those  who  know  Ireland  as  well  as  the  writer 
knows  it  can  abundantly  testify  that  this  picture  is  not  over¬ 
drawn,  though  no  doubt  there  are  some  wdio,  although  they  may 
know  it,  will  be  willing  to  purchase  an  ignoble  popularity  by 
denying  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  “concessions”  Irish  loyalists  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  propitiate  the  disaffected?  Tjet 
any  of  this  latter  class  point  out  a  single  advantage,  privilege, 
or  prerogative  exclusively  possessed  by  the  loyal  population. 
One  cannot  surrender  what  one  does  not  possess.  Any  position 
acquired  and  held  by  Irish  loyalists  to-day  has  been  won  by  their 
superior  energy,  enterprise,  and  business  capacity — qualities 
which  are  inherent  in  their  race  and  blood,  and  which  have  won 
for  them  a  position  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Britain 
beyond  the  seas.  The  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  will 
be  in  a  sorry  plight  should  the  majority  ultimately  succeed  in 
squeezing  out  the  three  hundred  thousand  Protestants  who 
represent  enterprise  and  progress  in  their  midst. 

It  only  remains^  to  consider  briefly  whether  there  be  any  real 
remedy  for  the  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  Ireland,  and,  if 
so,  what  it  is.  In  dealing  with  a  country  which  has  been  for 
so  long  the  sport  of  politicians,  and  which  has  so  many  hereditary 
hatreds  and  conflicting  interests,  there  are  but  few  indications 
on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Whatever  the  remedy  may  be,  it 
undoubtedly  lies  primarily  in  the  way  of  administration  rather 
than  of  legislation.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  journalism  of 
the  last  few  weeks  that  the  “system”  has  broken  down.  No; 
the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  “system”  as  in  those  who,  such 
as  it  is,  administer  it.  No  “system”  on  earth  could  live  and 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  weakness,  incompetence,  and  callous 
cynicism.  Three  qualities  are  absolutely  indispensable  in  any 

(1)  The  p.'iKes  which  follow  were  written  before  the  most  recent  developments 
of  the  Irish  diflSculty  in  Parliament. — (Ed.,  F.R.) 
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plan  which  may  be  ultimately  adopted  for  conducting  the  I 
government  of  Ireland.  These  qualities  are  firmness,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  continuity  of  purpose  and  method.  No  Government 
in  the  world  could  be  efficient  which  changes  drastically  both 
its  men  and  methods  every  five  or  six  years.  The  Irish  Celt  is 
an  excellent  fellow  if  you  once  show  him  that  you  are  not  afraid 
of  him.  Unfortunately,  whether  Englishmen  fear  us  in  Ireland 
or  not,  every  action  of  the  British  Parliament  in  respect  to 
Ireland  for  the  past  few  years  is  eminently  calculated  to  make 
the  Irishman  think  so.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  many 
recent  happenings  in  Ireland,  and  until  this  feeling  is  removed 
Ireland  will  be  insatiable  and  unappeasable.  There  must  be 
no  tears  of  repentance  after  every  enforcement  of  law  or  punisli- 
inent  of  crime.  So  long  as  even  the  semblance  of  a  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is  maintained  public  servants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flaunt  their  disloyalty.  There  must  be 
a  thorough  purging  of  the  public  offices. 

A  powerful  cause  of  disaffection  in  Ireland  is  the  practical 
immunity  which  is  given  to  the  elementary  teachers  in  national 
schools  to  teach  practically  what  history  they  please.  Liberal 
advantage  is  taken  of  this,  and  many  of  the  books  used  are  full 
of  innuendoes  and  assertions  derogatory  to  the  Empire.  National 
teachers  claim  to  be  Civil  servants,  wdth  none  of  a  Civil  servant’s 
responsibility  to  the  Crown  and  Constitution  of  the  country.  In 
a  large  number  of  national  schools  no  word  of  loyalty  is  ever 
uttered,  and  every  reference  to  the  Empire  is  contemptuous  or 
derogatory.  How,  then,  is  loyalty  to  be  bred  in  such  an 
atmosphere?  Unless  this  state  of  things  is  remedied  there  will 
continue  to  be  trouble. 

Jn  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  too,  which  may  be  ultimately 
devised  Ulster,  or  at  least  six  counties  of  it,  must  be  considered 
and  reckoned  with.  It  is  often  urged,  and  with  apparent  force, 
that  Ulster  is  not  homogeneous,  and  that  therefore  her  Home 
Rule  minority  must  suffer  under  such  an  arrangement.  So,  too, 
might  it  be  urged  that  in  the  three  southern  provinces  there  is 
a  Unionist  minority  which  must  also  suffer.  To  coerce  Ulster 
would  be  impossible  and  unthinkable.  Belfast  can  never  be  ruled 
from  Dublin. 

A  solution  of  a  problem  so  complicated  can  only  be  arrived  at 
by  the  recognition  of  two  leading  principles.  In  the  first  place, 
Unionists,  no  matter  how  deeply  they  may  regret  it,  must 
recognise  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  of  Union  as  it  was 
passed  in  1800  has  now  become  impossible.  The  repeal  or 
modification  of  that  Act  is,  in  some  sense,  inevitable,  though  it 
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I  is  admitted  equally  by  both  Unionists  and  Nationalists  that  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill  which  is  now  on  the  Statute  Book 
would  inflict  grave  financial  injustice  on  Ireland.  The  Bill  was 
passed  in  a  hurricane  of  political  excitement,  and  the  minds  of 
both  framers  and  critics  were  ill-attuned  to  any  serious  and 
i  measured  consideration  of  the  details  of  so  complicated  a 
I  measure.  The  recommittal  of  the  Bill  and  the  recasting  of  many 
of  its  clauses  will  be  imperatively  necessary  if  it  is  intended  to 
i  work  at  all. 

Secondly,  if  any  real  settlement  is  desired  it  can  only  be 
secured  by  refusing  to  associate  it  with  the  triumph  of  a  party. 
In  recognising  the  first  principle  just  outlined  Unionists  have,  no 
matter  bow  reluctantly,  made  the  supreme  concession.  It  now 
remains  for  Nationalists  to  make  theirs.  From  the  tone  adopted 
by  many  of  the  Liberal  journals  the  average  reader  would  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Unionists  and  loyalists  of  Ireland  are  so 
irres[)onsive  and  unyielding  as  to  refuse  any  compromise,  and 
reject  every  attempt  to  conciliate  them.  This  is  little  else  than 
a  wanton  and  impudent  misrepresentation.  Irish  Unionists 
'  liave  always  been  only  too  ready  to  co-operate  in  every  effort 
’  designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  country,  and  have 
made  far  more  sacrifices  to  secure  that  end  than  those  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  delivering  florid  speeches  or  stimulating 
impossil)le  demands.  They  are  making  a  supreme  surrender 
when  they  assent  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  as  far  as  the  three  provinces  are  concerned.  The  next 
move  lies  with  the  other  side.  It  remains  for  Great  Britain  to 
see  that,  should  any  arrangement,  temporary  or  permanent,  be 
no\\  made,  that  arrangement  must  not  be  associated  with  any 
party  triumph. 

Without  attempting  to  palliate  or  justify  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  violating  the  pact  entered  into  two  years  ago, 
under  which  this  question  was  to  be  regarded  as  closed  during 

I  the  war,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  choice  which  was 
made  of  j\Ir.  Ijloyd  George  as  an  intermediary.^  Although  pro¬ 
minently  associated  with  a  party  with  whose  ideals  and 
methods  Irish  Unionists  have  small  sympathy,  he  has  never 
made  any  of  those  provocative  attacks  on  them  which  have  done 
so  much  to  intensify  the  resolution  of  Ulster.  He  is  regarded  by 
all  loyalists  as  the  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  Imperialism 
which  is  nowhere  more  earnest  and  vocal  than  in  the  great 
northern  ])rovince.  His  strong  personality  and  independence 
ol  thought  and  action  are  looked  u[)on  as  affording  an  adequate 

(1|  ritti'ii  before  the  f  lilure  of  tlic  negotiations  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  Minister  of  War. — (Ed.,  F.R.) 
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guarantee  that  he  will  be  no  consenting  party  to  any  arrange- 
inent  which  does  not  secure  to  Irishmen  who  want  to  go  on  with  i 
their  business  protection  from  the  dictation  either  of  the  cleric  ! 
or  the  demagogue.  The  Irish  Protestant,  who  is,  politically  and  i 
religiously,  the  strongest  living  exponent  of  the  Puritan  tradi-  i 
tion,  has  much  in  common  with  one  who  is  never  ashamed  to  | 
associate  himself  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  Noncon¬ 
formity. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  ati'orded  convincing  testimony  of  his  I 
capacity  to  conduct  negotiations  of  a  confessedly  difticult  and 
delicate  character  by  the  measure  of  success  which  he  has 
achieved  in  bringing  into  agreement  the  Ulster  leaders  and  the 
Parliamentary  Nationalists.  He  has  induced  each  side  to  give 
up  at  least  one  principle  which  it  hitherto  proclaimed  as  vital 
and  fundamental.  The  Nationalists  have  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  six  Ulster  counties,  which,  as  Mr.  Asquith  now 
assures  us,  can  never  be  brought  in  without  their  own  consent. 
The  Unionist  leaders  have  consented  to  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  Home  Pule  in  twenty-six  counties. 

As  to  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  each  party  are  equally  satis¬ 
fied  or  not  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  forming  an  opinion.  The 
Nationalists  of  the  twenty-six  counties  have  certainly  never  been 
consulted  except  in  a  very  informal  and  partial  way,  and  there 
are  no  present  indications  that  they  will  be  so  consulted.  It 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  many  of  those  who  know  Ireland 
best  have  very  grave  misgivings  both  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
opportuneness  of  the  proposed  Government  action.  The  official 
and  recognised  leaders  have,  it  is  said,  been  recently  far  more 
in  touch  with  the  political  and  Parliamentary  intrigues  of  West¬ 
minster  than  with  the  developments  in  Ireland  which  have  entirely 
revolutionised  the  w'hole  situation.  The  remedy  is  being  applied 
as  the  result  of  a  diagnosis  which  is  partial  and  perfunctory. 

Much  of  the  opp>osition  to  the  proposed  settlement,  at  least 
from  the  Parliamentary  staudp)oint,  comes  from  those  Unionists 
who  regard  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  as  depriving  the  southern 
Unionists  of  their  principal  safeguard  in  the  Dublin  Parliament. 
This  is  a  very  fallacious  argument.  Tb.e  Ulster  members  would 
be  hopelessly  outnumbered  in  a  Dublin  Parliament,  though  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  able  to  keep  alive  in  the  majority  that  spirit 
of  party  bitterness  and  religious  antagonism  which  every  real 
lover  of  Ireland  dreads  and  deprecates.  Without  tliis  well- 
organised  minority  the  majority  would  have  no  provocation — real 
or  alleged — for  entertaining  or  exercising  any  feeling  of  intoler¬ 
ance  towards  their  fellow-citizens  who  might  dilVer  from  them  m 
religion  or  otherwise. 
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The  writer  has  liad  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
three  southern  provinces,  which  enables  him  confidently  to  state 
that  where  the  minority  is  so  small  as  to  be  ineffective  as  a  real 
political  force,  the  majority  is  much  more  disposed  to  be  tolerant 
than  in  a  district  where  the  minority  is  strong  enough  to  become 
organised  and  vocal.  In  a  Parliament  with  an  Ulster  minority 
questions  of  a  religious  and  party  character  would  absorb  much 
of  the  time  which,  without  such  a  minority,  would  be  necessarily 
devoted  to  social  and  economic  questions.  This  is  a  view  which 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  presented,  and  .which,  if  it  be  a  correct  one, 
would  do  mucli  to  dispose  of  many  of  the  objections  made  by 
southern  Unionists  to  the  exclusion  of  Ulster. 

This  contention  does  not,  of  course,  touch  to  any  extent  the 
question  of  the  legitimate  safeguards  which  southern  Unionists 
are  entitled  to  demand  for  the  unimpeded  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  the  possession  of  their  property.  If  the  Nationalists 
are  as  tolerant  as  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be,  they  will  not 
be  content  with  mere  assurances  which  are  in  themselves  value¬ 
less,  but  will  consent  to  embody  in  the  new  Bill  provisions  which 
will  completely  reassure  the  minority.  Their  sincerity  will  be 
adequately  proved  if  they  cordially  and  sincerely  co-operate  in 
so  doing,  as  well  as  in  giving  effect  to  them  w'hen  they  are  so 
embodied.  After  all,  it  is  not  legislation,  but  administration 
which  is  the  real  test  of  political  sincerity  and  good  govern¬ 
ment.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  toleration  claimed 
must  be  not  only  a  negative  one.  The  mere  right  to  live  without 
being  subjected  to  robbery  or  violence  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage 
one  of  tbe  best  and  healthiest  elements  of  the  population  to  remain 
in  Ireland.  This  element  demands  and  deserves  the  recognition 
of  its  right  to  claim  a  just  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Parliamentary,  local,  and  municipal.  In 
most  countries  such  provisions  inserted  in  the  Constitution  would 
be  justly  resented  by  the  people.  In  Ireland,  however,  owing  in 
great  part  to  its  sad  history,  such  provisions  are  vital  if  serious 
consequences  are  to  be  avoided.  In  respect  to  political  and 
religious  toleration  the  majority  is,  at  the  present  moment,  less 
disposed  to  exercise  it  than  at  any  time  within  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  all  the  more  singular  in  face  of  the  fact  that  such 
majority  has  now  no  grievance,  fanciful  or  real,  in  respect  to  its 
own  position. 

Without  desiring  to  prejudice  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
arrive  at  a  present,  if  temporary,  modus  vivendi  in  a  confessedly 
difficult  situation,  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt  if  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  substantial  to  compensate 
for  the  risk  incurred.  The  limitations  imposed  by  our  present 
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necessities  in  conceding  any  system  of  self-government  will  do 
much  to  mar  the  grace  and  adequacy  of  the  concession.  The 
Irish  are  a  people  of  moods,  and  once  let  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  or  dissatisfaction  be  created,  no  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  will  be  drastic  enough  to  dissipate  it — at  least,  for  vears 
to  come. 

Unless  the  Government  has  been  influenced  by  some  occult 
reason  which  'it  has  not  yet  disclosed,  it  might  have  been  far 
better,  even  at  some  risk,  to  carry  out  the  pledge  which  was  given 
two  years  ago,  and  let  this  vexed  and  much-debated  question 
rest  until  the  war  had  ended.  By  that  time  few  in  Ireland  would, 
in  view  of  recent  terrible  experiences,  be  disposed  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  things  potent  with  so  many  possibilities  of  civil  strife. 
To  those  who  live  in  Ireland,  all  indications,  unfortunately,  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  action  which  is  now  being  taken  is  obviously 
the  result  of  hurry  and  panic,  and  thus  suffers  from  all  the  defects 
of  its  origin. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  whether  Parliament  can  be 
satisfied  as  whether  Ireland  can.  -  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tbe 
present  Parliament  has  in  a  large  measure  ceased  to  be  a  reflex 
of  opinion  in  the  constituencies.  Notwithstanding  this  important 
fact,  Mr.  Asquith  tells  us  that  “the  Irish  House  of  Commons  is 
to  consist  of  the  persons  who  are  for  the  time  being  returned  by 
the  same  constituencies  in  Ireland  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Such  an  arrangement  will  do  much  to  alienate  tbe  ' 
support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalists.  It  besjieaks  a 
fear  of  the  probable  verdict  of  the  constituencies  which  is  very 
significant,  and  it  should,  at  any  risks,  be  either  modified  or 
withdrawn.  At  the  same  time,  as  both  the  Government  and 
Parliament  seem  determined  to  force  an  immediate  issue,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  Irishman  to  facilitate  tbe 
w'orking  of  this  new  measure,  no  matter  how  defective  be  may 
esteem  it.  Much  wall  be  achieved  if  Irishmen  can  only  be  brougbt 
to  discuss  Irish  affairs  unhampered  by  the  prepossession  of  party 
politicians.  Failure  to  do  this  must  infallibly  strengthen  tbe 
hands  of  those  whose  real  aspiration  is  towards  the  severance  of 
Ireland  from  even  the  semblance  of  any  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  If  the  Imperial  Government  is  prepared  to  make  this 
final  concession,  no  more  need  be  said.  If  it  be  not  so  prepared 
it  only  remains  for  it  to  shoulder  its  responsibilities  by  enforcing 
the  maintenance  of  just  law  and  the  protection  of  individual 
rights. 
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J.  W.  Tristram. 


STOPFORD  AUGUSTUS  BROOKE. 


Born  neap.  Letteukenny,  Co.  Died  at  “The  Four  Winds,”  Ewhdrst, 
Donegal,  Nov,  Hth,  1832.  Surrey,  March  18th,  1916. 

“The  (lay  of  my  death  will  be  the  great  romance  of  my  life  ”  ;  it  is 
with  such  a  characteristic  saying  as  this  running  through  our 
minds  that  we  sit  clown  to  write  some  reminiscences  of  Stopford 
Br(X)ke's  literary  work.  There  is  a  picture  of  him,  a  chance  “snap¬ 
shot,”  probably  taken  when  he  was  unaware,  standing  alone  in  the 
open  at  “Tlie  Four  Winds,”  the  Surrey  home  that  he  loved  and 
in  which  he  died.  The  noble  head  is  thrown  back,  the  eyes  raised 
skywards,  the  whole  attitude  one  of  listening  expectancy ;  it  may 
have  been  that  the  lark  w'as  singing  above.  But  the  attitude 
was  familiar  in  him  ;  it  wms  in  the  same  posture  of  eager  expecta¬ 
tion  that  he  had  met  life  and  went  forth  to  welcome  death,  and 
death  came  to  him  as  he  would  have  wished,  swiftly,  unfore¬ 
seen,  without  the  ado  of  sickness  to  make  it  a  humiliating  thing, 
or  long  farewells  to  make  it  harrowing.  To  those  who  knew 
Stopford  Brooke,  his  personality  wdll  always  appear  more  than 
his  books,  valuable  as  we  believe  some  of  these  to  be.  He  loved 
humanity  and  sympathetically  understood  many  sides  of  it ;  but 
he  himself  seemed  always  to  stand  a  little  aloof  from  it;  his 
presence  had  something  about  it  of  the  mountain  top,  uplifted, 
breezy,  unapproachable,  in  a  sort  of  Olympian  calm  that  the 
worries  and  troubles  of  life  should  not  disturb.  But  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men  and  wmraen  who  turned  to  him  for  counsel  or 
consolation  knew  that  the  real  man  was  not  like  this ;  that  no 
one  would  so  readily  and  so  gravely  answer  to  a  call  for 
sympathy,  no  one  give  such  shrewd  and  wdse  advice.  Another 
man  might  have  been  either  wearied  or  spoiled  by  these  calls 
I  upon  him,  but  to  Stopford  Brooke  they  were  part  of  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  aspects  and  interests  of  that  thing  which  to  him  was 
always  wonderful,  life.  He  listened  and  answered,  and  then 
passed  on ;  his  splendid  mental  healthfulness  and  his  Irish  sense 
of  humour  kept  him  free  from  the  attitude  of  weak  sympathy 
that  often  overtakes  men  sought  in  this  way,  a  certain  touch  of 
lutocratic  hauteur  that  was  half-assumed  and  half-playful  would 
not  allow'  too  close  a  pressure  on  his  personality.  But  the  friends 
who  gathered  round  him  and  remained  faithful  to  him  at  a  crisis 
of  his  life  revered  him  not  only  as  a  teacher  always  fresh, 
individual  and  inspiring,  but  as  a  constant  and  wise  companion, 
certain  to  be  accessible  to  help  them  in  their  need.  His 
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optimism,  which  in  his  writings  sometimes  influenced  his 
critical  judgments,  was,  in  personal  contact  with  him,  infectious- 
it  passed  through  his  hearers  like  a  tonic.  It  made  the  difficult 
seem  possible,  and  the  laborious,  delightful.  And,  indeed,  to 
him  things  seemed  im]0<)ssible  only  because  men  would  go  about 
them  in  the  wrong  way.  “Make  people  happy,  don’t  trouble  so 
much  about  making  them  good,”  he  would  say,  and  he  acted  up 
to  this  axiom,  for  happiness  seemed  to  be  in  the  atmosphere 
w'here  he  came  and  involuntarily  men  and  women  were  at  their 
best.  He  was  that  rare  thing,  even  among  the  intellectual,  a 
stimulating  conversationalist ;  one  had  not  been  long  in  his 
company  before  being  launched  on  some  literary  or  artistic 
theme,  entered  upon  with  verve  and  imagination,  and  made 
splendid  by  the  touch  of  romance  which  he  always  imparted  to 
any  matter  in  which  he  wms  interested.  There  was  nothing 
academic  in  his  view ;  it  wms  alive  with  his  warm  appreciation 
and  pleasure  in  it. 

To  many  people  who  knew  him  Stopford  Brooke  was  first  of 
all  a  preacher,  but  this  side  of  his  career  only  concerns  us  inci¬ 
dentally,  as  it  was  reflected  in  his  literary  work.  He  preached 
and  ministered  in  many  places ;  in  Marylebone  and  Kensington, 
at  St.  James’  Chapel,  York  Street,  now  done  away  with,  and  for 
two  years  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Princess  Eoyal. 
He  seldom  s^wke  of  this  last  experience,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  a  congenial  one ;  he  went,  he  would  say, 
chiefly  in  order  to  find  the  leisure  he  could  not  get  at  home  to 
write  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson  (1865),  one 
of  the  best  biograpfliies  ever  published,  although  he  had  been  only 
very  slightly  acquainted  personally  with  the  subject  of  it.  But 
it  is  with  the  proprietary  chapel  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  Bloomsbury,  that  his  name  and  memory  will  always  be  con¬ 
nected,  and  it  w'as  there  that  the  chief  public  event  of  his  career 
took  place.  The  final  causes  of  his  secession  from  the  Church  of 
England,  in  1880,  will  be  found  succinctly  and  somewhat  drily 
summed  up  in  two  short  statements  made  by  him  at  the  date 
of  his  retirement  from  the  church,  where  they  can  be  read.  They 
give  the  specific  doctrinal  points  on  which  his  decision  was  come 
to ;  but  they  do  not  help  us  to  realise  the  drift  of  his  thought  which 
led  to  this  act  as  its  climax ;  this  can  only  be  found  in  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  in  his  general  outlook  on  life.  In  him  it  was  no 
abrupt  change ;  it  wms  one  to  which  in  some  form  or  other  he 
was  bound  to  come  in  natural  course.  His  healthy  view  of  life 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  mediaeval  conception  of  man’s  position 
and  destiny  taught  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  still  professed  by  it  in  its  corporate  capacity,  however  much 
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individuals  may  privately  modify  that  conception  ;  his  Irish  nature 
felt  the  constant  drag  of  a  fixed  system  of  belief  and  thought  and 
longed  for  liberation  ;  when  the  step  was  taken  he  again  and  again 
rejoices  in  his  freedom.  His  straightforward  outlook  did  not  find 
satisfaction  in  the  ixosition  of  liberal  theology  which  so  many 
have  adopted  as  a  means  of  escape  from  old  conceptions  ;  the  effort 
to  retain  the  original  forms  while  reading  into  them  new  meanings 
he  thought  dishonest ;  as  a  system  of  Church  belief  he  would  proli- 
ably  have  felt  that  the  position  leaked  at  every  point.  But  his 
vital  personality  jxiured  life  into  such  affirmations  as  he  made ; 
they  were  no  outcome  of  theory,  but  of  a  belief  passionately  held. 
He  could  not  conceive  of  life  without  religion,  or  of  a  religion  that 
(lid  not  harmonise  with  daily  experience,  and  the  spirit  of  the  song 
that  rippa  flung  into  the  troubled  world  as  she  passed  by — 

“The  year’s  at  the  spring 
And  day’s  at  the  morn; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hill-side’s  dew-pearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  his  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world !  ’’ — 

was  to  him  no  poetic  romance,  but  the  sturdy  conviction  of  his 
soul.  Many  of  his  studies  of  the  jioets  were  the  result  of  evening 
discourses  delivered  to  his  congregation  at  St.  James’  and  Bedford 
Chapels  on  Sunday  evenings.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  because 
the  tone  of  these  volumes  is  affected  by  it.  The  Browning  and 
Tennyson  lectures,  in  particular,  suffer  from  the  too  great  stress 
laid  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  poems,  to  the  weakening  of  the 
critical  judgment  of  them  as  pure  works  of  art.  We  do  not  read 
Tennyson  for  his  religious  views,  which  were  fluctuating,  nor  for 
his  philoso))hy,  which  was  frequently  a  reflection  of  the  ideas 
current  at  the  moment ;  we  read  him  for  those  lovely  images  he 
conjures  up  like  the  sudden  glimpse  of  a  sunshine-flooded 
landscape  seen  through  a  dark  window-frame ;  and  for  those 
exquisite  passages  of  musical  wording  which  haunt  our  memories 
like  the  sound  of  a  silver  bell.  In  youth  these  puzzles  of  thought 
trouble  us,  and  Tennyson  is  the  poet  of  youth  ;  but  he  is,  to  our 
mind,  too  pellucid  clear  to  bear  the  weight  of  lengthened  disserta¬ 
tion.  Browning  bears  this  careful  examination  better,  for  Browning 
needs  elucidation,  and  in  spite  of  protests  from  his  too  warm 
admirers,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  right  and  that  Browning 
IS  obscure.  We  can  imagine  that  many  readers,  perplexed  by 
the  long  parentheses  and  confused  grouping  of  incidents  which 
render  unintelligible  the  main  course  of  the  poem  in  SordeUo, 
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would  be  very  grateful  for  his  masterly  unravelling  of  the  central  i  for 
theme  from  its  secondary  incidents.  In  his  general  estimation  I  np] 
of  the  two  poets,  he  would  appear  (but  perhaps  we  have  misread  I  not 
him)  to  give  Tennyson  the  higher  place  as  artist,  but  we  think  adi 
the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  otherwise.  Tennyson  was  too 
much  bounded  by  his  owm  personality  to  enter  into  tlie  minds  dui 
of  others  with  the  profound  intuition  possessed  by  Browning.  It  ten 
was  not  only  that  Tennyson  had  not  the  dramatic  power  of  poi 
reproducing,  as  his  brother  poet  did,  a  great  gallery  of  human  mo 
portraits,  of  every  variety  of  clime  and  nationality  and  tempera-  sar 
ment,  set  in  their  natural  surroundings  and  representing  everv  to 
gradation  of  human  joy  and  pain,  as  our  author  points  out; 
but  he  had  not  also  Browning’s  extraordinary  subtlety  of  con-  ^ft 
ception,  enabling  him  to  seize  the  most  evanescent  and  elusive  wr 
moments  of  feeling  and  to  reproduce  them  in  all  their  delicate 
evasiveness ;  nor  had  he  Browning’s  passionate  strength  of 
feeling.  The  author  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  was  on  all  sides,  | 
intellectually,  spiritually,  emotionally,  the  more  spacious  per-  t  1;^, 
sonality,  and  this  largeness  of  sweep  leaves  its  mark  on  all,  even  |  neit 
his  roughest  and  most  obscure  work.  Nor  could  Browning,  |  ft*® 
with  his  greater  artistic  sense  of  fitness,  have  made  the  mistake  f  I'®” 
of  treating  a  Celtic  theme  under  a  classical  form  and  wdth  all  j 
the  Celtic  flavour  left  out  as  Tennyson  did  in  the  Idylls  of  the  i 
King.  His  finer  realisation  for  such  things  woidd  have  forbidden  f  the 
this.  I  not 

But  there  are  many  excellent  points  of  criticism  in  these  I  his 
lectures  on  Tennyson  and  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Brooke  gives  | 
of  the  almost  universal  sense  of  what  he  calls  “irritation”  at  |  tl9i 
the  perfections  of  King  Arthur’s  character,  and  the  curious  |to  ^ 
coldness  that  it  leaves  on  us,  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  right  |the 
one.  He  finds  the  cause  of  this  in  the  double  aspect  in  which  the; 
Tennyson  conceives  of  Arthur.  He  is  half  a  man  and  half  an  tion 
allegory,  and  it  is  the  mixture  of  the  two  ideas  that  dehumanises  md 
him.  “When  he  represents  Arthur  as  a  man,  even  when  he 
makes  him  ideal  in  conduct  and  aim,  the  character  is  just  and  is  { 
clear  and  human.  But  he  is  forced  by  his  allegory  to  paint  hia 
also  as  the  rational  soul,  as  an  abstract  idea,  and  w’henever  he  pVe 
does  this  Arthur  steps  outside  of  humanity,  and  that  is  naturallj  !ue 
resented.”  This  explanation  elucidates  a  feature  in  the  storj  I'-hfl 
that  has  puzzled  hundreds  of  readers,  though  they  could  find  j-ru 
no  satisfactory  reason  for  their  own  dissatisfaction  with  Arthur’s  f 
want  of  impressiveness.  I -“i 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  (but  this  is  only  a  personal  lea 
predilection)  some  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  briefer  studies  of  separate  |lie 
poets  to  either  of  these  books.  His  lectures  on  Shelley  and  Blake, 
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for  instance,  are  pieces  of  just  and  most  sensitive  criticism.  He 
appreciated  Blake,  both  on  his  poetic  and  on  his  artistic  side, 
and  was  |)ossessed  of  some  of  his  paintings,  which,  like  his 
admirable  collection  of  first  plates  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorutn, 
(TQve  him  great  delight.  The  latter  fine  collection  he  presented 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin.  We  are 
tempted  to  give  a  line  or  two  out  of  this  essay  on  Blake.  After 
[omting  out  that  Blake  goes  back  to  the  Elizabethans  for  his 
models,  “the  shepherd  pipe  to  which  the  greater  Elizabethans 
sang  their  songs,”  because  he  found  in  tliem  a  nearer  approach 
to  naturalism,  he  goes  on,  speaking  of  the  Songs  of  Innocence  : 

"There  are  songs  of  many  passions,  of  sorrow,  of  earthly  rapture,  of  mirth, 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  youth  and  age,  of  patriot  fervour,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
world  in  our  soul — of  a  hundred  things — but  the  song  of  the  child’s  heart 
has  never  been  written  by  a  child.  It  is  only  sung  within.  To  write  it 
needed  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  child ;  and  to  find  him  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  best  explanation  of  Blake’s  songs  is  that 
he  was  always  a  child  at  heart ;  and  it  would  not  have  mattered  where  he 
lived,  he  would  always  have  been  at  home.  The  child,  if  he  be  loved,  knows 
neither  time  nor  space.  Were  he  placed  suddenly  in  the  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon  when  Phidias  was  working,  ho 
would  play,  were  those  he  loved  with  him,  with  as  much  unconsciousness  and 
j!  joy  as  in  his  own  garden  in  Surrey.  All  his  life  long  Blake  was  like  that.”  i 

Nothing  could  be  better  said ;  and  as  we  read  it  we  recall 
the  full,  melodious  voice,  the  fling  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
note  of  challenge,  as  though  he  would  make  sure  that  he  carried 
liis  audience  with  him,  with  which  the  phrase  wouhd  end. 

His  two  sets  of  lectures  on  selected  plays  of  Shakespeare 
11905  and  1913)  are  no  less  admirable.  They  pay  little  attention 
to  questions  of  origin  or  difficulties  in  the  text,  but  simply  as 
the  studies  of  characler  which  Mr.  Brooke  set  out  to  make, 
they  give  scope  for  the  play  of  his  keen  intuitive  perce|)- 
riou  of  the  varieties  of  personality,  and  are  full  of  suggestion 
[jiid  interest.  His  studies  of  the  characters  of  Eichard  11.  and 
Macbeth,  and  of  the  great  tragedies  of  Lear  and  Othello,  seem  to 
IS  particularly  good  ;  and  the  lovely  dramas  of  Winter's  Tale  and 
Is  You  Like  It  lose  none  of  their  delicacy  under  his  handling. 
\'e  do  not  always  agree  with  him ;  for  instance,  we  should  read 
le  character  of  Jjady  Macbeth  differently;  but  then,  thougii 
Miakespeare  has  drawn  the  lines  of  her  personality  with 
I'liipulous  care,  no  tw’o  readers  agree  as  to  what  the  sum  total 

her  qualities  amounts  to.  She  remains,  and  always  will 
"nun,  something  of  a  mystery.  But  those  whose  pleasure  in 
has  been  damaged  by  Irving’s  grotesque  representation  of 
I'lie  |X)or  mad  king  as  a  senile,  abject,  and  half-palsied  old  man, 
I  (1)  Published  in  Studies  in  Poetry  (1907). 
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will  find  consolation  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  fine  and  sympathetic 
analysis  of  the  most  touching  and  most  alflicted  of  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  figures,  who  in  his  deepest  misery  never  allows  us  to 
forget  an  underlying  greatness  in  his  soul. 

But  it  is  not  by  his  lectures  that  Stopford  Brooke  will,  in 
our  opinion,  be  best  and  most  worthily  remembered,  but  by  his 
Primer  of  English  Literature  (1876)  and  by  his  study  of  Earhj 
English  Literature  to  King  .Wilfred  (1892). 

Of  the  first,  Professor  Gollancz,  in  his  preface  to  the  Book 
of  Homage  to  Shakespeare,  says  that  for  it,  with  its  inspiring 
force,  the  teaching  of  English  literature  owes  more  to  its 
author  than  to  any  other  man  of  our  time. 

It  is  just  what  a  primer  ought  to  be,  brief,  accurate,  but 
alw^ays  touching  its  subject  on  the  human  side ;  above  all,  giving 
brilliant  glimpses  into  the  long  line  of  literary  thought  and 
achievement  which  incite  the  reader  to  learn  further  for  himself. 
How  many  young  minds  have  been  stimulated  by  this  little 
book  to  pursue  the  study  of  literature  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say ;  its  continuous  use  shows  the  value  in  wPich  it  is  held. 

Stopford  Brooke  did  not  see  literature  isolated  from  the 
conditions  amid  wdiich  it  grew  up.  The  literary  and  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country  were  to  him,  as  to  J.  R. 
Green,  part  of  one  connected  and  interwoven  story,  d'he  causes 
which  produced  our  literature,  and  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  was  nourished,  were  to  him  as  important  to  grasp  as  the 
poetry  and  prose  itself.  It  is  this  grasp  and  realisation  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  England  as  a  connected  wliole,  that  give  its 
special  character  to  Mr.  Brooke’s  two  contributions  to  the 
history  of  English  literature.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
bis  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  poetry,  a  study  wliicl 
vibrates  with  the  joy  of  its  author  in  his  subject,  fn  his  vie\ 
the  poems  of  Caedmon  and  Cynewmlf  and  their  nameless  fellows 
are  no  shoots  pushing  up  out  of  a  dark  and  unkn.owu  soil,  m 
sudden  intellectual  flashes  divorced  from  the  phenomena  d 
their  time ;  they  are  part  of  the  general  expansion  of  the 
country’s  life.  We  cannot  fully  appreciate  either  unless  th 
literature  is  shown  to  be  a  branch  of  the  national  growth,  ad 
the  life  of  the  people  is  used  to  illustrate  the  poetry.  Tke 
wanderings  of  the  folk  from  their  continental  homes,  tie 
changed  surroundings  in  which  they  found  themselves  in  Eng¬ 
land,  their  struggles  and  longings  and  the  inner  movements  oi 
their  souls,  their  schools  and  monasteries,  their  pagan  belid' 
and  the  changes  wrought  by  Christianity,  all  these  must  oi 
studied  if  w^e  are  intelligently  to  realise  the  meaning  of  ihe^, 
driftings  of  old  intellectual  thought  struggling  for  exprcsdod 
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for  the  hist  time  in  the  English  tongue.  As  he  says  in  his  preface  : 
“Like  the  ancient  places  of  this  country  where  our  forefathers 
met  together  for  religion  or  war  or  council,  the  neglected  lands 
of  early  English  poetry  seem  to  appeal  to  England  to  take  care 
of  them,  to  give  them  interest  and  affection.  Far  too  few  of 
them  remain,  far  too  many  of  them  have  perished.  The  silent 
stream  of  time,  with  mordant  and  quiet  wave,  washed  into 
forgetfulness  those  pleasant  fields. 

Rura  quae  Liris  quieta 

Mordet  aqua  taciturnus  amuis.” 

This  book  is  no  mere  text-book,  debating  points  of  author¬ 
ship  and  critical  renderings,  though  the  author  has  formed  his 
own  opinion  on  these  topics,  and  he  discusses  questions  of  date 
and  authorship  sufficiently  for  his  purpose.  His  renderings  are 
made  with  that  intuitive  sympathy  which  seldom  failed  to  wring 
out  of  a  doubtful  passage  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  He  gives, 
besides  these  things,  a  lively  and  illuminating  picture  of  the 
thought  of  early  Lingland.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  this 
book,  brilliant  with  the  scholar’s  imagination,  should,  like  some 
of  his  most  vigorous  landscapes,  have  been  wrought  in  the  little 
gloomy  vestry  of  Bedford  Chapel,  where  he  took  refuge  from 
the  interruptions  that  came  in  upon  him  elsewhere. 

Who  that  has  ever  read  his  description  of  Whitby,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  English  religious  literature,  the  home  of  Caedmon,  the 
height  where  Aiden  and  Oswald  walked  and  the  Abbess  Hild 
ruled,  can  fail  to  recall  it  as  they  stand  on  the  sward  looking 
down  on  the  red-roofed  Yorkshire  harbour?  It  comes  as 
naturally  to  the  mind  as  some  of  the  great  prose  passages  of 
Baeda. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  of  it  :  — 

“The  place  where  this  piety  of  our  forefathers,  like  that  of  Greece,  derived 
from  God  Himself  the  art  of  song,  was  worthy  of  the  cradle  of  English 
poetry.  That  poetry  has  again  and  again  rejoiced  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
almost  surrounds  the  lieight  of  Whitby.  .  As  we  rest  among  the 
heaps  of  fallen  wall  and  tower  (of  the  Abbey  Church),  we  hear  the  sea 
roaring  below  the  cliff,  and  the  sound  fills  the  aisle  like  the  chanting  of  a 
solemu  mass.  We  think  then  that  this  deep  organ  note  struck  on  the  ears 
of  Hild  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  chant  of  English  poetry 
was  made  to  its  grave  and  mighty  music;  and  so  deep  is  the  impression  of 
antiquity  when  w'e  are  thus  forced  to  look  back  over  the  continuous  stream 
of  English  poetry  that  we  seem,  when  we  leave  the  eastern  end  of  the  abbey, 
to  be  walking  with  Caedmon  himself,  among  his  own  cattle,  over  the  long 
tank  grass,  to  the  out-jutting  point  of  the  headland  which  looks  due  north 
over  the  sea.  A  few  minutes  brings  us  to  the  edge.  Three  hundred  feet 
below  the  dash  of  breakers  is  heard  as  they  strike  into  the  black  caverns 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  The  tumultuous  northern  sea  lies  outspread  before 
us.  Over  these  stormy  waters  came  our  Angle  forefathers,  bringing  with 
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them  the  poem  of  Beoumlf.  Over  them  Caedmon  looked  at  evening  as  he 
framed  the  verse  in  which  he  sang  the  flood  of  Noah.  Over  them  came  the 
fierce  ships  of  the  Northmen,  first  to  plunder,  then  to  settle;  and  on  them 
so  constant  is  the  lowlier  life  of  men,  the  fishing-boats  have  won  their  spoil 
and  drifted  into  Whitby  with  the  tide  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  A 
poetry  that  has  always  loved  religion,  and  religion  in  its  sterner  and  mote 
solemn  forms,  which  has  been  passionate  with  adventure,  which  has  breathed 
with  ease  the  airs  of  war,  which  has  occupied  with  joy  the  ocean,  and  which 
has  never,  from  the  lowly  peasant  who  began  it  to  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  neglected  to  sing  of  the  simple  life  of 
the  hamlet,  could  scarcely  have  had  a  fitter  birthplace.” 

As  an  Irishman  born  in  wild  Donegal,  Stopford  Brooke 
always  loved  to  trace  the  bearing  of  Celtic  thought  and  character 
on  English  poetry.  He  finds  in  it  one  of  the  most  powerful 
moulding  influences  which  caused  the  rise  of  English  [wetry  in 
Northumbria,  rather  than  in  the  South  of  England.  Some  of  his 
most  interesting  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Latin  Christianity  and  Latin  learning  had  no  hold  over  the 
early  religion  or  the  early  literature  of  the  North.  The  effort  of 
Paulinus  met  with  no  success,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  supported  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Northumbrian  monks  and  teachers,  who  derived  directly  from 
Iona  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  tradition  of  Irish  indepen¬ 
dence  behind  them. 

Irish  influence  }>enetrated  into  England  in  two  directions : 
on  the  South-west,  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  by  way  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  and  Glastonbury — both  Irish  foundations ;  and  on  the 
North,  in  the  net-work  of  monasteries  under  the  Celtic  rule 
which  spread  from  Iona  over  the  borderland  into  Northumbria. 
In  both  the  Irish  tradition  was  most  persistent ;  the  great  seal 
of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  bore  on  its  face  the  figures  of  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Brigit,  on  either  side  of  the  central  figure  o 
St.  Dunstan,  and  the  multitude  of  pilgrims  who  resorted  thithe: 
to  worship  at  St.  Patrick’s  shrine  gave  the  name  t)f  Piirvi 
Hibernia,  or  “Little  Ireland,”  to  a  district  in  the  town.  Th; 
statue  of  St.  Brigit  still  looks  down  from  the  summit  of  th; 
Tor,  side  by  side  with  that  of  St.  Michael,  guardians,  the  om 
of  the  level  pasture  lands  and  the  other  of  the  stormy  heights, 
an  ancient  altar  of  St.  Patrick  still  holds  the  sacramental  breai 
for  the  humble  occupants  of  the  village  almshouse.  The  oil 
statement,  incidentally  introduced  into  Cormac’s  glossary  in  tie 
course  of  an  explanation  of  a  word,  that  “in  those  days  the  Gael 
of  the  east  of  the  sea  were  as  numerous  as  the  Gael  of  the  west 
of  the  sea,”  seems  to  have  been  something  more  than  a  piece  of 
Irish  exaggeration ;  it  had,  at  least,  a  foundation  of  fact.  That 
this  Irish  intermixture  and  tradition  had  some  effect  over  the 
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learning  of  these  two  master  monasteries  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted;  the  founders  and  their  followers  brought  with  them 
their  native  impulse  as  well  as  their  native  system ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Ealdhelm’s  love  for  the  people’s  poetry  anil 
Dunstan’s  love  for  music  and  the  organ  would  have  been 
quickened  and  directed  through  the  greater  Irish  intelligence 
in  such  matters,  just  as  the  undeveloped  poetic  bent  of  Caedmon 
was  first  brought  to  light  by  the  playing  of  the  harp  in  Irish 
fashion  at  the  evening  meal. 

What  is  strange,  and  what  Mr.  Brooke  does  not,  we 
think,  sufficiently  point  out,  is  the  fact  that  w'hile  this  impulse 
towards  poetic  creation  must  be  acknowledged,  the  direction  of 
the  literature  it  produced  w'as  quite  different.  Each  nation 
brought  forth  on  its  own  distinct  lines  poetry  inspired  by  a  some¬ 
what  similar  set  of  circumstances.  Even  the  form  of  the  verse 
is  different ;  the  Irish  art  instinct  tended  to  the  production  of 
lyric  and  personal  poetry,  expressed,  from  very  early  times,  in 
a  great  variety  of  metres.  But  there  are  no  pure  lyrics  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse,'  the  epic  or  elegiac  form  is  the  favourite,  the  almost 
universal,  verse  form  in  early  English.  The  tone  is  usually 
mournful  and  grave,  religion  is  the  most  frequent  theme,  and 
the  expression  of  strong  personal  joy  or  affliction  is  rare.  In 
Ireland  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  from  the  time  that  Irish  poets 
began  to  sing  independently  of  the  use  of  the  verse-form  as  a 
convenient  memoria  technica  for  the  preservation  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  lists  of  kings  and  other  dry  bones  .of  history,  their 
verse  assumes  a  note  of  intense  personal  feeling.  They  use  the 
lyric  in  its  true  function  to  give  vent  to  strongly-felt  personal  joy 
or  sorrow.  This  lyrical  note  is  absent  from  English  poetry  till 
literature  was  well  on  its  w'ay  in  the  thirteenth-fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  true  that  we  feel  the  individual  note  in  such  elegiac 
poems  as  the  Husband’s  Message  and  the  Wife’s  Complaint,  but 
this  is  rare,  and  comes  almost  as  a  surprise.  Even  in  those  poems 
where  similar  circumstances  might,  we  should  have  thought, 
have  produced  similar  sentiments,  there  is  an  entire  dissimilarity^ 
between  the  whole  outlook  and  conception,  as  w’ell  as  in  the 
method  of  expression ;  nothing  could  more  forcibly  impress  upon 
us  the  unlikeness  between  the  two  races  than  a  study  of  their 
early  poetry.  To  take  but  one  example  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Brooke’s  quotation.  Both  peoples  lived  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
in  large  parts  of  their  island  homes  within  sight  or  sound  of  it. 
If  on  the  western  shores  of  England  and  the  corresponding 
eastern  shores  of  Ireland,  the  sea,  on  the  whole,  presented  an 
‘  unimpassioned  aspect,  the  rocky  shores  of  Northumbria  saw  it 
in  variations  of  mist  and  storm  and  terror,  while  on  its  western 
I  R  2 
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coast  tlie  Irish  sea-board  felt  the  whole  wash  of  the  great 
Atlantic  billows,  towering  up,  in  times  of  storm,  in  mountainous 
floods  against  her  massive  battlement  of  cliff.  Both  countries 
experienced  the  sea  under  varied  phases,  both  were  accustomed 
to  entrust  themselves  freely  to  its  w'aters,  both  made  lengthy 
\oyages  witliout  much  thought  of  the  perils  they  involved.  It 
would  seem  that  the  i^oetic  vision  of  the  sea  would  be  much 
alike.  But,  in  truth,  nothing  could  be  more  unlike,  so  far  as  the 
scanty  remains  of  both  literatures  enable  us  to  judge. 

“Xo  natural  object,”  as  Stopford  Brooke  points  out,  “engaged 
the  English  so  much  as  the  sea,  and  for  no  object  have  they  so 
many  names.”  At  times  it  becomes  impersonated  as  an  awful 
awe-producing  monster.  “The  Water-teiTor  rose  from  the 
deep  ”  is  a  frequent  johrase ;  or,  “  The  sea  gripped  fiercely  on  the 
fated  folk,”  as  though  it  arose  as  a  giant  from  the  depth.  “The 
strong  and  stormy  sea  is  heard  breaking  in  the  background  all 
through  the  action  of  the  jooem  of  Beoiculf ;  and  those  who  first 
sang  its  verse  were  masters  of  the  Ocean  and  its  lovers.  The 
sea  was  their  patrimony,  as  it  was  the  w’hale’s.  The  young  men 
w-ent  out  on  adventure  from  every  settlement  on  the  coast  to 
fight  and  to  plunder  .  .  .  they  w’ere  true  sea-dogs,  the 

forerunners  of  the  men  who  sailed  in  wmsp-like  ships  from  the 
southern  harbours  of  England  to  the  Spanish  main.”  “This 
fearlessness,  this  friendship  with  the  w’aves,  this  love  of  their 
vessel  as  of  a  mistress,  passed  awmy  with  their  settlement  in 
England.”  To  these  more  home-dwelling  folk  the  swirling, 
tempestuous  ocean  became  a  source  of  terror  and  disquiet.  The 
old  man  in  the  Seafarer  tells  of  the  sorrow^s  of  his  voyages,  the 
anxious  nights  when  his  feet  were  pinched  with  frost,  and  his 
beard  was  hung  with  icicles,  and  hunger  and  weariness  lay  heavy 
on  his  heart.  The  man  who  tries  a  sea-journey  has  a  hard  life 
in  the  Andreas,  and  in  the  Gnomic  Verses,  “the  sailor  who  rows 
against  the  wind  is  w^eary.”  The  “stallion  of  the  flood”  is  for 
the  rough-rider,  hard  to  guide,  prone  to  fling  his  master. 

It  is  only  when  the  inexperienced  youth  cries  out  that  m 
spite  of  all  this  “he  would  adventure  the  high  streamings  of  the 


sea  and  the  sport  of  the  salt  waves”  that  a  momentary  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  own  early  longings  comes  across  the  aged  mariner 
to  whom  he  utters  his  desire,  and  he  replies  in  the  fine  words: 


“There  is  no  man  so  high-hearted  over  earth,  nor  so  good  ie 
gifts,  nor  so  keen  in  youth,  nor  so  brave  in  deeds,  nor  so  loyal 
to  his  lord,  that^he  may  not  have  always  sad  yearning  towards 
the  sea-faring,  for  w^hat  the  Lord  will  give  him  there  ...  and 
he  hath  ever  longing  who  wisheth  for  the  Sea.”  Now  of 
this  terror  or  passion  for  the  sea  and  close  description  of 
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all  its  varying  phases  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  Irish  poetry. 
The  only  [wera  that  speaks  of  the  wild  fierceness  of  the  tempest 
and  the  swelling  rush  of  the  ocean  is  the  fine  “  Song  of  the  Sea  ” 
which  tradition  says  was  written  by  an  Irish  poet  in  answer  to 
a  challenge  hy  the  Danes  that  he  should  make  a  song  on  the 
sea.  He  made  a  very  fine  one,  with  all  the  stormy  Viking  spirit 
in  it,  hilt  the  story  seems  to  prove  that  such  a  view  of  the  sea 
was  an  uncommon  one  in  Ireland,  and  needed  the  foreigner’s 
request  to  bring  it  out.  The  sea  to  the  Irish  poet  is  always  a 
fflorions  and  delightful  thing.  St.  Columba  in  Iona  sings  : — 

“  Delightful  would  it  bo  to  mo 
On  a  pinnacle  of  rock. 

That  I  might  often  see 
The  face  of  the  ocean ; 

That  I  might  w’atch  its  heaving  waves 
Over  the  wide  sea. 

When  they  chant  music  to  their  Father 
Upon  the  world’s  course.  ...” 

The  picking  of  duilisc  from  the  rocks,  the  sight  of  the  ocean 
monsters,  the  song  of  the  wonderful  birds  across  the  level  strand 
are  to  him  unwearying  sources  of  happiness.  The  ehh  and  flow 
of  the  sea  are  a  mournful  epitome  of  life  in  the  song  of  the  “Old 
Woman  of  Heare,”  whose  life  is  drifting  out  with  the  ebbing 
tide  of  evening.  In  the  main,  however,  the  sea  is  in  Irish 
poetry  an  idealised  pathway  to  the  Isles  of  the  Happy,  or  the 
hand  of  Youth  that  lies  beyond  and  beneath  it.  It  has  no 
terrors,  for  the  weather  is  ever  fair,  and  when  The  sea  washes 
the  wave  against  the  land  a  crystal  spray  drops  from  its  mane. 
The  chorus  of  little  birds  from  the  Land  of  Peace  sounds  over 
it,  and  the  thrice  fifty  distant  isles  w'hich  the  clear  sea  encircles 
are  plains  of  peace  and  everlasting  joy.  This  strange  contrast 
of  feeling  runs  through  all  the  early  poetry  of  the  two  countries. 
The  things  the  ])oets  write  of,  the  aspects  of  nature  on  which 
they  delight  to  dwell,  above  all,  the  tone  of  mind  and  the  out¬ 
look  on  life  are  totally  different.  The  Irish  fxjetry  is  more  delicate 
in  observation ,  more  brilliant  in  execution,  hut  often  far  removed 
from  daily  life;  the  English  is  more  forcible  in  expression, 
holder  in  scope  and  conception,  and  it  has  its  roots  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  times.  The  eye  of  the  one  is  introspective,  and  the 
poetry  is  the  revealer  of  thought  and  sentiment ;  its  environ¬ 
ment  suggests  the  secluded  dells  of  the  sheltered  w'oodland ;  the 
other,  which  reflects  the  exterior  world  in  which  the  daily  life 
was  lived,  brings  to  us  the  wild  airs  of  the  open  moor  or  rough 
sea-shore.  These  are  generalisations  that  in  a  closer  study 
would  receive  some  modification,  hut  they  convey  an  approximate 
truth.  Though  the  literature  of  Ireland  came  in  Northumbria 
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and  the  Wessex  district  into  contact  with  English  thought  and 
may  have  helped  to  give  rise  to  English  literature,  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  having  exercised  any  moulding  influence  over  it;  the 
character  of  the  two  remained  distinct  both  in  form  and  feeling. 
Ireland  was  already  using  freely  both  rhyme  and  alliteration  in 
her  verse ;  hut  it  was  of  a  different  kind  and  ruled  by  different 
laws  to  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration ;  it  had,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  effect  upon  it,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  matter  and 
internal  sentiment  of  the  poetry. 

It  is  only  in  the  prose  work  of  Baeda,  such  as  his  Life  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  some  of  the  beautiful  stories  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
TTistoraj,  that  we  get  the  true,  tender  Irish  touch,  with  its  tone 
of  mysticism  and  happy  simplicity ;  these  are  quite  on  a  line 
with  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  might  have  been  gathered 
out  of  them.  But,  then,  they  deal  with  men  of  the  same 
character,  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  precisely  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  In  these  things  Northumbria  and  Ireland  lived  in  the 
same  current  of  events  and  breathed  the  same  spiritual  air.  They 
are  the  life  and  death  experiences  of  the  next  of  kin. 

Among  the  minor  adventures  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  life,  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  was  the  rescue  by  him  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
William  Graham  Brooke,  of  the  home  of  Wordsworth  during 
his  early  married  life,  from  the  close  of  1799  to  the  spring  of 
1808.  Between  these  dates  nearly  all  his  finest  poems  we 
written  ;  here  he  was  most  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  to  him 
here  resorted  his  closest  friends — Coleridge,  Be  Quincey,  Southey, 
and  Walter  Scott.  Here  Dorothy  passed  the  best  years  of  her 
unquiet  life,  and  her  “face  of  Egyptian  brown”  seems  still  to 
haunt  the  place  even  more  than  that  of  Wordsworth’s  young 
bride,  whom  he  brought  home  to  Dove  Cottage.  When  Mr. 
Brooke  first  visited  the  cottage  in  1890,  with  his  brother,  though 
it  was  inhabited  “no  fatal  change  had  been  made  in  it”;  the 
wainscoted  room,  the  fourteen  tiny  stairs,  the  diamond  window- 
panes  embowered  in  jasmine  were  much  the  same  as  when 
Wordsworth  lived  in  it.  The  little  place  was  purchased,  cleaned 
and  restored  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  original  condition;  the 
arbour  above  was  rebuilt  under  the  apple-trees,  the  flowers, 
daffodils,  and  primroses  replanted,  and  the  hidden  rill  that  fed 
the  garden  rediscovered.  This  spot  has  been  since  then  the 
centre  of  the  lovely  Grasmere  and  Eydal-water  district,  and 
sitting  in  the  primitive  arbour,  looking  dowm  upon  that  home  oi 
peace,  the  traditions  of  the  valley  seem  to  nestle  there  in  a  quiet 
shelter  made  for  their  continuance.  The  little  book,  Bore  Coftaffi. 
put  forth  in  order  to  awaken  public  interest,  gathers  together 
the  memories  that  belong  to  the  cottage,  and  is  one  of  Mr. 
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Brooke’s  most  charming  pieces  of  writing.  The  cottage  itself 
always  seems  to  stand  ready  for  Dorothy  or  her  brother  to  enter 
at  the  door. 

Among  the  places  that  made  the  deepest  impression  on  Mr. 
Brooke’s  mind  and  literary  w'ork,  and  that  he  loved  the  best, 
Italy  and  the  Lake  district  perhaps  held  for  him  the  strongest 
ties.  His  Sea-charm  of  Venice  (1907)  is  a  graceful  memorial  of 
his  visits  to  the  Lady  of  the  Seas,  and,  in  addition  to  Dove 
Cottage,  his  studies  on  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in  his 
Theology  iti  the  English  Poets  (1874),  as  well  as  some  of  his 
poems,  bear  witness  to  his  affection  for  the  latter.  But  as  an 
Irishman  w'ho  had  drawm  his  first  breath  in  the  wild  air  of 
Donegal,  and  gained  his  first  literary  distinctions  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  educated,  Stopford  Brooke 
retained  all  his  life  the  warmest  affection  for  his  native  country. 
In  every  w’ay  he  could  he  helped  to  forward  its  literary  progress. 
His  inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
of  London,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  in  1893,  gave  a 
real  impetus  to  the  translation  of  Irish  literature  into  the 
English  tongue,  and  did  much  to  draw  the  attention  of  English 
j  people  to  it ;  and  his  partnership  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Eolleston  in 
editing  a  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  (1900)  resulted  in  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  Anglo-Irish  verse  ever  got  together.  It  was, 
too,  through  his  recognition  of  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  Hon. 
Emily  Lawless’  poems  that  she  w  as  led  to  publish  her  book  called 
I  The  Wild  Geese,  to  which  he  wrote  an  historical  and  critical 
introduction.  He  looked  upon  Irish  poetry  in  the  English 
language  as  the  youngest  child  of  the  Goddess  Poesy.  “Let  it 
be  judged  as  a  youth.  In  time,  if  it  remain  true  to  its  country’s 
spirit,  the  stream  that  has  just  emerged  from  the  mountain  torrent 
will  become  a  noble  river.” 


Eleanor  Hull. 
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I  FEEL  that  an  apology  is  due  from  me  for  offering  the  present 
communication.  The  somewhat  trivial  occasion  out  of  which  it 
has  arisen  was  a  dinner  given  by  the  Authors’  Club  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1909,  to  the  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  after¬ 
wards  Viscount  Alverstone.  In  proposing  his  health  I  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  many 
claims  to  respect  and  admiration,  of  which  I  should  refer  to 
one  only.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
many  names  and  things  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  for 
centuries  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  It  abolished  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  its  T.ord  Chief 
Justice  and  puisne  judges,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  with  its  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  other  barons,  and  it  virtually  abolished  the 
state  and  degree  of  the  serjeants-at-law.  It  left,  however,  one 
ancient  office  of  the  Common  Law  unassailed,  and  that  the 
highest,  viz.,  the  office  of  the  Tjord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
who  had  presided  over  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ;  and  in  that 
office  Lord  Alverstone  was  the  worthy  successor  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  the  one  remaining  link 
of  continuity  betw^een  the  present  judicial  system  and  the  historic 
grandeur  of  the  Common  Tjaw.  His  Tjordship,  in  responding, 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he 
must  correct  me.  There  was  no  Tjord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act ;  it  w'as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  was,  very  properly,  adojJed  by  the  late  TiOrd  Coleridge. 
My  rejoinder  (in  the  Standard  newspaper)  was  that  T.ord  Alver¬ 
stone  cannot  have  meant  that  the  TiOrd  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  had  not  been  styled  Tiord  Chief  Justice  of  England  before 
1873,  for  hundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  to  the  contrary. 
.As  one  sufficient  evidence  I  referred  to  Archmologia,  xxx.  80-100. 
where  a  contemporary  narrative  of  ]u’oceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  on  November  15th,  1581,  is  printed,  and  it  is  stated 
that  “the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Tjord  Chief  Baron  ’’  were  present. 
I  therefore  still  maintained  that  the  title  of  the  office  which  bif! 
Tjordship  adorned  and  the  office  itself  were  equally  of  great 
antiquity. 
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The  very  narrow  point  which  was  really  in  issue — viz.,  whether 
the  Judicature  Act  maintained  the  great  office  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  as  the  one  survival  from  the  wreck  that  it 
caused  in  other  directions,  or  whether  the  adoption  of  the  title 
was  due  to  the  first  Lord  Coleridge — may  be  settled  by  reference 
to  the  Act  itself,  entitled  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act, 
1873,  36  &  37  Viet.  c.  66.  In  that  Act  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  is  throughout  referred  to  as  a  subsisting  officer  (see 
ss.  4  and  5) ;  duties  are  imposed  upon  him  eo  nomine  (s.  12) ; 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Interpretation  clause  (s.  100)  con¬ 
tains  no  reference  to  him,  so  that  the  Legislature  evidently  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  define  that  the  expression  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  should  mean  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  that  the  Act  did  not  directly  abolish 
the  three  ancient  Courts  of  Common  Law.  It  converted  them 
%  s.  31'  into  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  :  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  and  the  Exchequer  Divi¬ 
sion.  It  gave  [xjwer  to  the  Crown  to  abolish  them  altogether  by 
Order  in  Council,  which  was  done,  but  not  until  December  16th, 
1880.  By  s.  35  it  transferred  the  powers  of  the  ancient  Courts 
sitting  in  Banco  to  the  new  Divisional  Courts.  In  like  manner 
the  Act  did  not  abolish  the  state  and  degree  of  a  serjeant-at- 
law.  It  merely  provided  (by  s.  3)  that  no  judge  should  thence¬ 
forth  be  re(]uired  to  take  upon  himself  that  state  and  degree 
before  entering  upon  his  judicial  office.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  Crown  has  ceased  to  issue  writs  to  barristeVs  commanding 
them  to  take  upon  themselves  that  state  and  degree,  and  that  the 
Order  of  the  Coif  is  now  extinct.  This  was  carried  on  a  division 
on  .Tilly  3rd,  1873,  by  85  votes  to  37.  To  the  effects  of  these 
enactments  I  shall  ask  leave  to  return  presently. 

As  in  the  Act  itself,  so  in  the  debates  while  it  was  proceeding- 
through  Parliament,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
was  consistently  referred  to  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Hr.  Eaikes  declared,  and  the  Solicitor-General  agreed,  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  had  precedence  over  all  other 
judges  except  the  I.iord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Matthews  (afterw^ards 
Lord  Llandaff),  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  the  Attorney-General 
all  referred  to  him  by  his  title  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
As  we  shall  see  presently,  they  had  previous  statutory  authority 

ifor  doing  so. 

As,  however,  the  late  lamented  Viscount  Alverstone,  when 
Mmself  the  holder  of  this  illustrious  title,  ignored  its  rightful  claim 
to  anti(|uity,  I  have  thought  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  state 
that  claim  a  little  more  fully. 

VOL.  c.  N.S.  R* 
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1  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the  early  existence  of  the  Capitalig 
Justiciarius  Angliae  as  a  high  officer  of  State.  According  to  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (cap.  14),  “prsesidet  primus  in 
regno.”  He  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to  be  Regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  and  his  state  was  pri.  celv 
more  than  legal.  The  office  was  held  by  great  lords  and  relatives 
of  the  King.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Steplien,  Henry  tlie  Second, 
his  successor,  held  it.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1154, 
he  appointed  Richard  de  Luci,  who  held  the  office  until  1178. 
After  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  legal  side  of  the  office 
appears  to  have  risen  to  more  prominence;  at  any  rate,  in  1180 
and  1189  it  was  held  by  Glanville,  and  in  1265  by  Bracton,  to 
both  of  whom  we  owe  valuable  treatises  on  the  law'.  On  March 
8th,  1268,  Robert  de  Brus  was  appointed,  and  in  his  writ  appear 
for  the  first  time  the  words  “Capitalis  Justiciarius  ad  placita 
coram  Rege  tenenda,”  afterwards  used  in  the  form  “coram  nobis 
tenenda,”  giving  rise  to  the  expression  “Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  ”  and  to  the  question  before  us.  That  question 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  agitated  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  who 
held  the  office  from  1613  to  1616,  and  vindicated  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  vigour  his  right  to  be  styled  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cami)bell  says  with  accuracy  that 
the  title  in  which  Coke  took  so  much  pride  had  been  borne  by 
many  of  his  predecessors,  and  this  I  now'  proceed  to  show.  I 
do  not  propose  to  quote  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  instances 
that  might  be  alleged,  but  only  a  few  typical  cases  in  each 
century. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  De  Brus’s  w'rit  it  became  usual  to  drop 
the  reference  to  the  King’s  Bench,  and  thus  Shareshull  (1351), 
Clopton  (1397-99),  Gascoigne  (1404-11),  and  others  are  described 
in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  (ii.  236-7,  iii.  452,  561,  578)  as  “Chief 
Justice  le  Roi  ”  and  “Chief  Justice  fire  Seigneur  le  Roi ;  while 
Tresilian,  Cavendish,  and  others  are  referred  to  as  “Capital  Jus¬ 
tice,”  “Chief  Justice,”  and  “Chief  Justicer,”  without  the  w'ords 
“of  the  King’s  Bench”  or  “of  England”  {Rot.  Pari.  iii.  233, 
357,  358,  649),  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  hein<! 
always  described  by  his  full  title.  In  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio 
(298b)  a  roll  of  pleas  coram  Rege  in  the  33rd  Edw.  I.  (13051  if 
cited,  in  which  James,  formerly  Seneschal  or  Steward  of  Scot¬ 
land,  acknowledged  a  certain  instrument  to  be  his  deed  before  the 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Justica 
of  the  two  Benches,  and  several  others  of  the  King’s  Councii. 
It  wall  be  observed  here  that  the  Chancellor  is  mentioned  first, 
so  that  the  Chief  Justice  had  already  lost  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  Chancellor  that  the  Chief  Justiciar  had  in  earlier  times. 
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Among  the  beautiful  fifteenth-century  windows  of  Long  Melford 
Church,  in  Suffolk,  is  one  representing  William  Howard,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
described  as  “Cheff  Justis  of  England”  {London  and  Middlesex 
Arch.  Soc.  Proc.  Ev.  Meetings,  1871,  p.  13;  paper  by  C.  Baily). 
In  the  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum  {ed.  Hardy,  pp.  37,  112) 
it  is  stated  that  below  the  King  and  to  his  right  were  to  sit  the 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  his  companions, 
the  puisne  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

In  1387  Kobert  Tresilian  is  described  as  Chief  Justice  of 
England  in  a  contemporary  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
on  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  In  his  impeachment  he  is  referred 
to  as  “faulx  justice”  (Rot.  Pari,  hi.). 

In  1405  Gascoigne,  as  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  directed 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Thomas 
Mowbray,  and  sentence  them  to  death,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
[Campbell,  i.  124 ;  Rymer,  viii.  319,  520.] 

In  1449  Sir  John  Fastolf  writes  that  ‘‘the  manage  of  Stephen 
Scrope,  squier,  w'as  solde  to  Sir  William  Gascoyng,  the  Chefe 
Justice  of  Englonde,  for  v.c.  marke.  [Paston  Letters,  ed. 
Gairdner,  i.  91.] 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  w'as  Chief  Justice  in  1454,  is  referred 
to  as  Chief  Justice  of  England  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  B.  Corner  in 
his  paper  on  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Archceplogia,  xxxix.,  359  n. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-1483)  there  wms  a  distinction 
between  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  ‘‘Comyn  Place.”  The  latter  "is  called  a  great 
member  of  the  King’s  house,  for  whose  favour,  counsel,  and 
assistance  in  the  law  to  be  shewed  to  the  household  matters  and 
servants,  he  taketh  a  yearly  fee  by  the  hands  of  the  butler  of 
England  at  ij  termes  if  the  yere  by  equal  portion,  ij  tun  of  wyne, 
which  is  allowed  in  the  account  of  household  {Liher  Niger, 
[S.A.]  29.)  But  not  so  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
Mr.  Pike  (Constitutional  History  of  House  of  Lords,  38)  remarks 
that  a  writ  of  error  lay  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  over  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  presided.  Sir  John  FitzJames  (who  was  Chief  Justice 
from  1526  to  1539)  is  referred  to  by  Anthony  a  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  : 
li.  722)  and  by  Foss  {Arcliceol.  xxxv.  305)  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

In  15.52  the  Treason  Act,  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11,  s.  8,  provided 
that  if  a  person  outlawed  yield  himself  unto  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  he  may  stand  his  trial. 

The  Special  Commission  issued  on  April  17th,  1554,  to  try 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  for  treason  included  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  Kt.,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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On  the  hearing  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  case  on  Janiiarv 
1571,  the  Serjeant  called  upon  Sir  Ivobert  Gatlin,  Kt.,  as  Chief 
-lusticc  of  England,  to  return  his  certiorari  and  his  precept. 
(Bund,  State  Trials,  i.  157,  194.) 

In  1575  Lord  Buckhurst  wrote  that  “the  book  where  the 
especial  laws  of  the  Crown  were  written  did  remain  always  in 
the  custody  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  for  it  is  his 
office  to  answer  all  doubts  and  (piestions  that  concern  the  law  of 
the  Crown.”  {Arch.,  xxxvij.  357.) 

Among  the  members  of  the  old  Society  of  Anti(juaries  whicli 
existed  from  1572  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventoenlh  cenlun, 
as  recorded  in  the  preface  by  ruchard  Cough  to  the  liist  vohinn; 
of  Archceologia,  published  1770,  was  James  l^ey,  afterwards  Eaii 
of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  {Arch.,  i. 
xi.) 

In  the  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  annual  expenses,  civil  and 
military,  for  the  year  1578  is  an  entry  of  .£208  Gs.  8(1.  for  the 
fee,  reward,  and  robes  of  the  Lord  Chiefe  Justice  of  Engiaiul 
under  the  heading  “The  King’s  Dench.”  (Ordinances  [S.A.j,, 


242.) 

In  1581  occurs  the  Star  Chamber  case  already  mentioned. 
Indeed,  at  that  period  it  was  usual,  as  the  late  Afi'.  C.  S.  I’erccval 
remarked  in  Proc.  S'./!.,  v.  69,  for  the  Chief  Justices  of  both 
Benches  to  attend  the  Privy  Council  sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
On  hhlday,  January  24th,  1594-5,  “my  Ijord  Chief  Justice  of 
l^higland  ”  is  recorded  among  those  ])resent  and  sharing  in  the 
hountiful  provision  for  the  diet  of  their  liordshi[)s.  It  would 
seem  that  the  unlucky  number  of  thirteen  sat  down  to  dinner, 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
Sir  John  Fortescue.  The  bill  for  bread,  beer,  ale,  and  flour  was 
17s.,  and  that  for  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  dinner 
T15  10s.  2d.  On  January  31st  the  Chief  Justice  was  one  of  a 
party  of  fifteen,  and  the  expenses  were  T17  7s.  On  February  7tli 
fifteen  again  were  present,  including  “my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,”  and  the  dinner  bill  was  £11  8s.  lOd.  On  Thursday, 
February  13th,  he  was  one  of  a  i)arty  of  nineteen,  enteitained  at 
a  cost  of  T18  12s.  This  was  independent  of  the  four  and  a  half 
tuns  of  Gascony  wine  laid  into  the  Star  Chamber  cellar  for  the 
service  of  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majesty’s  most  honourable 
Council  for  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her  Highness’s  most  happy 
reign,  1595,  and  of  the  provision  for  the  furniture  of  the 
“dvettes.” 

’Fhe  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Tjords  in  1603.  on 
the  case  of  the  Barony  of  lie  la  Warr,  when  Coke  was  counsel 
for  the  claimant  and  won  his  case,  wtts  advised  by  the  Chief 
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the  office  of  loro  chief  .irSTTCE  OF  ENC.LAND. 


4  or. 


1, Justice  of  I'iHgland,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Coiiiuioti 
Fleas,  and  other  Judges  {Journals  ILL.,  ii.  197  ;  11.  Rep.  1-3; 
1>ike,  125). 

lu  his  Peerage  and  Pedigree,  i.  G2,  63,  81,  Mr.  Round 
quoting  a  version  of  the  case  by  Serjeant  Doddridge  (ante  1603), 
refers  to  a  resolution  of  the  Lord  Chiefe  Justice  of  England  and 
Lord  Chiefe  Baron. 

In  12  Rep.  15,  431,  upon  Leak’s  case  in  1607,  Coke  states  that 
George  Leak,  upon  examination  before  tlie  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  made  a  clear  confession. 

\Ve  have  now  arrived  at  tlie  period  when  I^ord  Coke  held  the 
office,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  further  detail.  I 
may  just  mention  that  on  March  1st,  1625-6,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  {Journals  PI.L.,  hi.  510);  that  in  a 
formal  adiiress  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King,  on  July  7th, 
1611,  asking  for  an  honour  to  be  bestowed  upon  Sir  Randolf 
Crewe,  he  is  described  as  late  Loid  Chief  Justice  of  England; 
that  Mr.  Willis-Bund  refers  to  (’hief  Justice  Foster  (1660)  and 
Chief  Justice  Scroggs  by  that  title  [^State  Trials,  ii.,  pp.  xxiv., 
xlv.] ;  that,  according  to  the  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer 
[iv.  app.  iv.,  p.  1008],  the  Privy  Council  had  the  assistance  of 

I  Sir  John  Kelyng,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  John  Vaughan, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  IMatthew  Hale,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others,  in  the  case  of  the  claim  to 
the  Fitzwalter  Peerage  in  1669  ;  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1671-6) 

'  is  described  as  “Capital.  Justic.  Angl.”  by  the  editors  of  the  Rolls 
’  of  Parliament ;  and  that  Serjeant  Sir  Henry  Chauncey,  in  his 
great  History  of  Herts  (1700),  uses  the  titles  of  Chief  Justice 
®  of  England  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  interchange- 
^  ablv. 
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I  have  thus  adduced  instances  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  from  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  from  Parliamentary 
reports  of  great  authority,  from  legal  and  historical  text-books, 
and  from  the  writings  of  individual  scholars  in  support  of  my 
case,  and  T  think  T  have  established  it.  Antiquaries  regard  with, 
great  confidence  anything  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Richard 
(rough.  Edward  Foss,  George  Richard  Corner,  and  Charles 
Spencer  Perceval.  Equal  confidence  is  due  to  the  writings  of 
Jr.  .1.  W.  Willis-Bund  ;  and  all  these  have  referred  to  Chief 
histices  of  the  Thing’s  Bench  under  the  title  of  Tjord  Cliief  .Justice 
fif  England. 

I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  observations  on  what  T 
have  called  the  wreck  of  ancient  institutions  that  was  caused 
through  the  Judicature  Act,  out  of  which  wreck  the  office  of  Lord 
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Chief  Justice  of  England  (as  was  said  of  Serjeant  Benlowes) 
superfuit  et  claruit  solus  : — that  office  alone  being  saved,  while 
the  state  and  degree  of  the  serjeants,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  "were  thrown  overboard.  First,  as  to 
the  state  and  degree  of  the  serjeants.  It  had  undoubtedly 
suffered  some  loss  of  its  ancient  prestige,  but  it  still  bore  two 
notes  of  superiority  to  the  Consilium  Regis  eruditum  in  lege, 
which  had  in  other  respects  superseded  it.  P’irst,  it  constituted 
a  brotherhood  of  the  judges  and  the  serjeants,  since  a  serjeant 
upon  his  creation  left  his  inn  of  court  and  became  a  member  of 
Serjeants’  Inn,  continuing  a  member  of  that  inn  if  he  became 
a  judge,  since  it  was  necessary  that  every  judge  should  be  first  a 
serjeant.  There  was  thus  provided  for  barristers  an  impartial 
Coui’t  of  xVppeal  against  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which 
now  does  not  exist,  as  the  judges  are  themselves  benchers  of 
those  inns.  It  is  true  that  judges  even  now  keep  up  the  custom 
of  referring  to  each  other  as“my  brother,”  but  there  is  now  no 
real  brotherhood  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  King’s  Council 
learned  in  the  law  never  meets  and  never  advises  the  Crown. 
Second,  the  serjeants  were  sworn  to  serve  the  King’s  people  in 
their  causes,  and  for  that  purpose  were  anciently  entitled  to  sole 
audience  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  One  of  the  King’s 
Council,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  apply  for  leave  of  the  Crown 
before  he  can  defend  a  prisoner.  The  Ijegislature  has  destroyed 
the  more  ancient  and  more  constitutional  body,  although  the 
better  course  would  have  been  to  assimilate  to  that  body  the  more 
modern  one,  which  does  not  date  further  back  than  the  time  of 
Francis  Bacon. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  three  ancient  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Each  of  these  courts  consisted  of  a  Chief  Judge  and  puisne 
judges.  In  Banco,  the  judges  sat  together.  In  the  course  of 
centuries,  these  courts,  which  originally  had  separate  functions, 
had  developed  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  If  any  rivalry  existed 
between  them,  it  was  the  healthy  rivalry  of  maintaining  their 
reputation  as  sound  exponents  of  the  Common  Law  of  England 
in  the  minds  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  To  each  court  the 
chief  gave  its  tone,  and  the  puisnes  their  loyal  support.  The 
new  system  which  has  been  now  substituted  for  that  is 
the  appointment  of  a  crowd  of  judges  of  what  is  called  the 
King’s  Bench  Division,  who  are  grouped  in  a  casual  way  into 
Divisional  Courts  of  two  or  more  judges,  over  which  no  chief 
presides.  The  Courts  of  Appeal  may  consist  partly  or  wholly  of 
persons  who  have  not  had  previous  judicial  experience,  and  have 
no  necessary  association  with  the  other  judges.  I  understood  that 
Viscount  Alverstone  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
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old  courts  had  been  abolished,  for  the  reason  that  the  offices  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  were  useful  as  rewards  to  barristers  and  judges  of 
distinction.  I  look  upon  them  here  merely  as  relics  of  antiquity, 
and  regret  their  loss  accordingly. 

May  I  sum  up  in  words  that  I  used  forty  years  ago,  and  still 
believe  to  be  true?  “The  subject  might  well  inspire  remarks 
upon  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  it  implants  and  enforces,  its 
province  as  the  embodiment  of  sound  common-sense,  and  its 
exalted  mission  of  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  true  application 
of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  All  these  have  been  the 
high  claims  of  the  law'  of  England  from  its  earliest  days ;  and  if 
it  be  that  the  times  have  called  for  change  in  some  of  the  outward 
circumstances,  some  of  the  names  and  dignities,  w'hich  surround 
the  law  and  its  professors,  I  am  confident,  as  you  all  are  confident, 
that  these  principles  which  have  actuated  will  continue  to  actuate 
them  to  the  end  of  time.  Serjeant,  or  baron,  or  justice,  venerable 
though  those  names  be,  are  but  names.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  even  names,  when  venerable  for  their  antiquity  and 
their  associations,  should  not  lightly  be  set  aside.  But  the  law 
and  the  lawyers  remain,  how'ever  the  names  which  distinguish 
them  may  be  changed.  It  may  be  that  some  day  the  four  great 
houses  of  Court  may  follow  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  and  the  Inns 
of  the  Serjeants,  and  may  be  diverted  to  alien  uses  or  left  to 
oblivion.  I  hope  that  day  may  not  come,  but  if  it  should  come 
the  great  fabric  of  the  law  would  still  exist.  It-  may  be  that  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  our  ancient  courts,  may  some  day  follow  those  courts 
into  history,  but  the  fabric  of  the  law  is  independent  of  its  local 
habitation.  The  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple  may  cease 
to  be,  but  the  great  Temple  of  the  Law  will  still  rise  proudly  to 
Heaven,  subject  to  such  changes  only  as  may  enhance  its  decora¬ 
tions  and  increase  its  gorgeousness,  or  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  and  more  reveal  the  grandeur  of  its  proud  simplicity,  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  That 
temple  will  stand,  and  from  age  to  age  be  served  by  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  faithful  and  learned  ministrants.  In  that 
sense,  the  race  of  servients  to  the  law  will  never  die  out,”  but 
will  be,  like  the  bees  of  the  Fourth  Georgic,  “genus  iramortale.” 

Edward  Brabrook. 
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§1. 

War  like  the  present  War,  undertaken  as  a  “desperate  remedy 
for  evils  worse  than  itself,”  brings  in  its  wake,  unfortunately, 
loss  and  pain  equally  with  wars  undertaken  from  motives  of 
national  ambition  on  a  colossal  scale.  Never,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  “the  great  ravager  ”  swept  over  such 
vast  spaces  with  its  hordes  of  suffering.  In  this  country  and 
that,  we  see  waste  tracks  which  it  has  decimated  or  defiled, 
depopulating  them  or  leaving  behind  maimed  and  broken  human 
life  in  place  of  what  was  vigorous  and  virile  ;  the  visible  world 
shows  gaps  in  its  ranks  as  a  majestic  forest  does  when  storm  and 
lightning  have  had  their  way  with  it  and  brought  doyvn  alike 
sapling  and  oak. 

Who  can  wonder  if  there  arises  a  murmur  from  the  stricken 
nations  and  from  those  who,  themselves  standing  outside  the 
actual  fray,  keep  vigil  near  or  penetrate  its  boundaries  with  then- 
charity?  Conscious  of  what  war  means  to-day,  when  it  is  waged 
under  the  sea  and  upon  land  and  in  the  air  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  there  are  those  who  ask.  “How  can  these  horrors  be 
reconciled  with  Christianity?  What  can  the  Christian  apologist 
urge  to  extenuate  war?” 

Christianity — the  one  perfect  balance — can  gauge  precisely  the 
worth  of  those  incorporeal  attributes  wduch  tend  to  make  all  that 
is  worth  having  in  an  individual  or  a  nation.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  always  strong  for  peace,  discriminates  between  war  that 
is  just  and  war  that  is  unjust,  and  throws  in  the  scale  the  magni¬ 
ficent  eternal  principles — Honour,  Truth,  Loyalty,  Justice. 
From  earliest  ages  she  has  blessed  warriors  taking  part  in  combat 
undertaken  “in  the  interests  of  justice.”  “The  injury  received 
or  the  danger  to  be  averted  must,”  however,  “be  genuine,  and, 
moreover,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  evils  that  war  necessarily 
involves,”  says  a  wu-iter,  whose  small  penny  pamphlet’  on  this 
subject,  within  the  reach  of  all,  contains  more  sound  facts  than 
many  a  more  exhaustive  and  expensive  volume.  “Thus,  the 
end  in  view  should  not  only  be  good,  tbe  assertion  or  defence 
of  some  real  right,  but  it  should  be  an  occasion  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  nation,  such  as  a  grievous  violation  of  the 
country’s  honour  or  material  interests,  serious  breach  of  treaty 
(1)  Christianity  and  War,  J.  Keating. 
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obligations,  assistance  given  to  the  nation’s  enemies,  ov,  again, 
a  duty  imposed  by  considerations  of  humanity,  as  tlie  giving  help 
to  anotlier  nation  unduly  oppressed.  .  .  .  War  must  really  be  as 
it  has  often  been  called,  ultima  ratio  re  gum — the  final  argument 
when  others  have  been  tried  and  failed.  .  .  .”  Again,  “for  the 
community  as  for  the  individual,  there  are  certain  goods  which 
may  rightly  be  reckoned  more  precious  than  life.  Consequently, 
national  life  may  be  risked  to  preserve  them.”  ...  “If  a  State 
has  a  real  right  to  a  thing  of  relative  importance  and  war  is  the 
only  method  by  which  that  right  can  be  preserved,  then  the 
vindication  of  justice  by  force,  the  securing,  that  is,  of  a  moral 
good  by  the  infliction  of  a  physical  evil,  is  not  only  just  but  may 
be  binding  on  conscience.”^  “No  Christian  can  deny  that  there 
have  been  occasions,  and  there  might  be  other  occasions,  when 
war  is  not  only  necessary  but  right,”  said  Robert  Hugh  Benson 
in  an  impassioned  sermon  delivered  two  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war,  “no  one  in  the  possession  of  reason  would 
say  that  war  is  the  worst  of  all  evils.  .  .  .  There  are  times  when 
war  is  the  only  escape — when  civilisation  is  threatened  by 
barbarism,  when  society  is  endangered  by  anarchy,  when  those 
great  eternal  principles  of  love  and  justice  are  at  stake.  If  there 
is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  saved  except  by  war,  then  by 
war  let  them  be  saved  !  ” 

Christianity  qua  Christianity  detests  war,  but  Christianity 
holds  war  lawful  under  these  conditions,  and  herself  waged  it 
“Holily  ”  in  the  Middle  Ages,  first  to  vindicate  her  right  to  visit 
the  Holy  Places  and  then  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  sacred 
land  from  the  Saracens.  There  has  been  at  least  one  writer  of 
verse  who  has  seen  in  our  victims  of  the  present  war  the  s])iril  — 
albeit  unconscious — of  the  old  Crusaders. 


You  took  the  Cross  altho’  you  didn’t  show  it, 
'Twas  graven  on  a  heart  and  not  a  shield; 

Twas  for  the  Cross,  altho’  you  didiv’t  know  it. 
You  mocked  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  field. 

■  You  were  but  one  :  there  were  a  host  of  others 
Who  found  full  manhood  when  the  trumpet  blew 
I'nconseiously  you  felt  they  were  your  brothers, 
Xor  knew  that  God  was  calling  them  and  you. 

‘T  mean,  yon  didn’t  hear  the  voices  calling. 

You  simply  followed  as  the  Spirit  led; 

And  when  you  saw  them  all  about  you  falling 
You  didn't  know  it  was  for  Christ  they  bled. 


(1)  Prini>>r  of  Peace  and  llV/r,  edited  by  C.  Plater 


“  Duty  impelled  you,  and  you  never  faltered — 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  whisper  twice; 

The  end  you  saw  not — no,  nor  would  have  altered — 

You  took  the  Cross  and  made  the  sacrifice.”  ^ 

But  in  spite  of  high  incentive,  the  pain  and  suffering- 
moral,  mental,  and  physical — which  war  compels  (however  time 
and  circumstance  may  lessen  its  poignancy)  touches  in  transit 
innumerable  lives  and  stretches  in  the  present  instance  so 
incalculably  far,  that  in  view  of  it  many  have  felt  the  shock  of  an 
assault  upon  the  very  stronghold  of  their  faith  in  God.  The 
waters  t)f  INIarah  have  broken  all  bounds  and  changed  the  face  of 
the  landscape ;  sweeping  barriers  away,  obliterating  landmarks, 
lengthening  out  and  widening  amongst  the  nations  until  scarcely 
a  window  but  views,  at  least  from  an  angle,  that  red  and  shining 
flood.  We  cannot  escape  it ;  we  can  neither  shut  our  ears  to  the 
turmoil  of  that  surging  torrent  nor  blind  our  eyes  to  the  actual 
mangled  wreckage  which  it  casts  up  at  the  threshold  of  our 
own  homes. 

The  most  sincere  disciple  of  a  Gospel  of  Negation  which  denies 
the  existence  of  pain  must  surely  yield  some  of  its  dear  beliefs 
in  view  of  the  evidence  of  his  normal  senses  in  the  present  crisis. 
Even  the  least  imaginative  must  realise  that  physical  nerves  and 
muscles  are  not  lacerated,  that  limbs  are  not  torn  off  bodily,  nor 
flesh  stabbed  nor  bone  splintered  without  commensurate  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  the  streets  to-day  the  sight  of  men  who  have  lost  one 
limb  or  more,  blind  men,  men  paralysed  through  shock,  who  are 
disfigured  for  life,  is  frequent.  With  whatever  dumb  courage  our 
brothers  face  this  ravage  of  their  “lovely  youth,”  each  individual 
one  has  had  to  brace  himself,  not  only  physically,  but  mentally, 
to  adjust  the  powers  of  his  other  members,  to  adjust  his  whole 
view  of  life,  to  the  new  conditions.  To  put  the  matter  baldly, 
life  for  him  never  can  be  “the  same”  again.  Realisation  such 
as  this,  inevitable  though  it  be  and  part  of  a  process  which  simoly 
cannot  be  understood  if  it  is  looked  at  from  its  material  signifi¬ 
cance  alone,  is  achieved  only  at  tremendous  cost.  It  comes 
within  the  experience,  not  of  “the  chosen,”  but  the  average,  man 
— not  of  the  experienced  thinker  only,  but  of  the  raw  boy. 
Fortuitously,  some  would  say,  both  alike  summarily  are  called 
upon  to  pour 

.  .  .  “  out  the  red 

Sweet  wine  of  youth ;  give  up  the  years  to  he 
Of  work  and  joy.” 

Living  sacrifices,  if  ever  living  sacrifices  were,  though  too  few 
took  upon  them  in  that  light. 

(1)  The  Spectator,  April  1st,  1916. 
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But  war  causes  indirect  as  well  as  direct  suffering,  too.  Days 
of  outward  mourning  in  face  of  world-wide  loss  are  more  limited 
than  they  once  w^ere,  since  the  moral  of  a  nation  demands  that 
its  signs  of  external  bereavement  should  be  as  few  as  possible. 
But  to  the  sensitive  the  atmosphere  of  streets  and  byways  is 
charged  to-day  with  something  different  from  that  w'hich  satu¬ 
rated  it  tw’o  years  ago.  He  who  looks  straight  into  the  eyes  of 
Death  or  pain  and  turns  them  aw’ay  again,  only  to  meet  pain 
or  Death,  has  come  insistently  upon  real  and  tremendous  things. 
Even  unconscious  pose  sloughs  from  him,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  that  experience.  He  has  been  caught  up  into  the  blinding 
light  of  truth.  Aud  direct  contact  with  truth  leaves  traces 
upon  all  but  shallow  persons,  whether  it  come  in  the  form  of 
spoken  word  or  actual  experience.  Truth  carries  conviction  as 
nothing  else  in  the  world  does. 

But  because  no  man  may  go  with  another  in  the  wet  w^ay  of 
pain  without  having  his  owm  feet  stained,  nor  share  the  burden 
unless  his  own  shoulder  bends  to  the  load  and  his  back  muscles 
give  to  the  strain,  it  follows  that  something  “goes  out”  from 
hinn  mystically  in  the  process — that  once  more,  as  so  often 
happens  in  life,  the  surface  view  of  love  or  friendship  covers  loss 
and  gain  in  a  far  deeper  sense.  liove  is  spiritually  as  well  as 
physically  the  great  creative  force.  It  empties  itself  in  giving, 
and  new  capacity  of  giving  flows  afresh  in  its  veins.  All  love 
has  in  it  exquisite  capacity  for  pain  ;  all  pain  has  in  it  exquisite 
capacity  of  love.  “L’amour  a  fait  la  douleur  et  la  douleur  a  fait 
I’amour.”  “Behind  sorrow  there  is  always  a  Soul,”  says  a  writer 
who  plumbed  an  abyss  of  sin  as  well  as  sorrow.  “The  essential 
difference  between  one  man  and  another  lies  in  this — that  the 
one  feels  more  than  the  other,”  taught  Buskin.  To  say  that 
“the  little  cup  that  is  made  to  hold  so  much  can  hold  so  much 
and  no  more,  though  all  the  purple  vats  of  Burgundy  be  filled 
with  wine  to  the  brim,  and  the  treaders  stand  knee-deep  in  the 
gathered  grapes  of  the  stony  vineyards  of  Spain,”  is  to  amplify 
I  that  philosophy.  Pain  to-day  is  continually  being  poured  into 
goblets,  some  of  which  overflow  after  the  first  few  drops.  But  if 
they  can  hold  and  contain  it,  the  liquid  flame  within  them  glow's 
like  the  heart  of  an  opal. 

Pain  is,  and  Suffering ;  imminent,  tangible,  widespread.  To 
watch  the  beloved  in  agony  is  to  tread  the  w’ay  of  his  human 
passion  as  surely  as  the  Mother  of  God  did  when  she  saw  her 
Son  die  upon  the  Cross.  We  cannot  evade  pain ;  it  must  be  met. 
It  brings  in  its  train,  in  most  cases,  the  strange  composure  which 
comes  with  nearly  every  vast  experience.  There  is  calm  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  love  fulfilled ;  there  is  silence,  as  a 
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rule,  in  tlie  room  where  the  dead  lies,  wrapped  in  tlie  mantle  of 
kings;  there  is  a  mystical  hush  at  the  culminating  inomeut  of 
the  Mass.  Feeling,  once  it  is  great  enough,  compels  the  senses 
to  a  kind  of  involuntary  cpiiescence  by  sheer  foi’ce  of  its  strength. 
In  face  of  it  the  will  sets  itself,  rigid,  with  two  alternatives 
before  it.  There  is  the  Pagan  view,  there  is  the  C’hristian  view, 
to  choose  as  the  foundation  upon  which  a  man  may  rear  liis 
fortress  of  defence  against  Pain’s  attack. 


§n. 

For  such  as  see  in  Paganism  at  its  best,  with  the  present  writer, 
an  embryo  stream  which  was,  little  by  little,  to  force  its  wav 
outwvards  until  it  opened  into,  and  was  at  once  made  part  of 
and  absorbed  in  the  great  Sea  of  Christianity,  all  that  was  fine 
and  enduringly  noble  in  that  driving  force  which  im])elled  men 
to  many  immortal  acts  of  glory  will  show  clear.  The  light  on 
the  waters  shone  ont  in  the  darkest  ages ;  heroes  bathed  there 
and  poured  out  their  life-blood  by  its  banks.  There  was  in  the 
Pagan  attitude  a  magnificent  fortitude,  an  almost  invincible 
courage  in  face  of  bodily  torment.  Zeno  the  philosopher  hit  his 
tongue  off  that  in  the  extremity  of  torture  the  names  of  his 
comrades  might  not  be  forced  from  him.  To  shrink  fmm  pain 
was  contemptible  ;  even  to  inflict  it  upon  self  was  good,  since 
pain  brought  wisdom,  eminently  to  be  desired  of  man  ;  lasting 
dishonour  was  the  part  of  him  w'ho  failed  under  its  test.  Love 
of  country  stirred  the  Pagans  to  a  degree  difficult  to  realise 
nowadays,  when  we  are  many  of  us  ashamed  to  admit  how  deep, 
how  intimate  are  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Motherland.  Lor 
the  honour  of  the  country  they  lived,  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  they  fell,  their  dearest  hope  “to  set  a  crown  of  imperish¬ 
able  glory  on  the  land.”  “If  to  die  nobly  is  the  chief  part  of 
excellence,  to  us  out  of  all  men  Fortune  gave  this  lot,  for  hasten¬ 
ing  to  set  a  crowm  of  freedom  on  Hellas,  w’e  lie  possessed  of 
praise  that  grows  not  old,”  is  the  epitaph  of  the  Alhenian  dead 
at  Plataea.  “0  passer-by,  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie 
here  awaiting  their  orders,”  cry  dying  Spartans  at  Thermopyhe. 
The  Greek  spirit  at  its  loftiest  is  embodied  in  Caoditius’  words  to 
his  men  before  he  sent  them  into  action  :  “Soldiers,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  go,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  return.” 

Here  are  all  manner  of  high  qualities —composure,  unflinch¬ 
ing  determination,  a  solemn  dedication,  as  it  were,  of  the 
individual  life  to  the  common  cause.  Eternal  qualities  these, 
going  far  to  make  a  high  ideal,  though  not  the  highest  -some¬ 
thing  at  least  immeasurably  loftier  than  the  new  Paganism  which 
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before  the  war  was  spreading  so  insidiously  in  England,  and 
„atliering  disciple  upon  disciple  into  its  ranks.  Early  Pagans 
did  kneel  before  the  altars  of  gods,  false  though  they  were : 
modern  Pagans  merely  worship  images  of  themselves.  We  can 
afford  generously  to  obliterate  memories  of  the  darkest  aspect 
of  Paganism,  its  cruelty,  its  excesses,  its  necromancy,  and, 
looking  only  at  the  best  side  of  it,  see  that  we  have  something 
far  better. 

The  Pagan  view  of  Pain  as  compared  with  the  Christian  view 
is  as  limited  as  is  the  vision  of  a  man  who  relies  upon  his  naked 
evesight  when  looking  at  a  landscape  compared  with  that  of  one 
who  uses  a  telescope,  and  so  has  distant  objects  brought  within 
liis  direct  range.  The  Pagan,  to  contain  his  indomitable  soul, 
erected  a  citadel,  the  thickness  of  whose  walls  deadened  his  cry 
of  agony.  But  the  Christian,  accepting  pain  instead  of  com¬ 
bating  or  denying  it,  relies  not  at  all  upon  the  strength  of  any 
artificial  fortress.  He  makes  of  pain  mystical  wings  to  lift  liim 
to  unknown  dimensions,  to  soar  above  the  highest  tower  of  the 
strongest  prison  built  within  the  memory  of  man. 

“I  was  not,  I  came  to  be ;  I  was,  I  am  not;  that  is  all,  and 
who  shall  say  more  will  lie;  I  shall  not  be,”  says  the  Pagan. 
But  the  Christian  :  “That  w'hich  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
excefjt  it  die.  .  .  .  And  that  xvhich  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
that  hotly  that  shall  be  but  pure  grain.  .  .  .  God  giveth  it  a  body. 
...  It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in 
weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.” 

Everything  in  the  Christian  attitude  gives  spiritual  vitality. 
“L'artiste  pai'en  faisait  tout  du  dehors,  et  nous  faisons  tout  de 
par  dedans,  comme  les  abeilles,  et  comme  I’ame  faite  pour  le 
corps :  rien  n’est  inerte,  tout  vit.  .  .  .  Tout  est  action  de 
graces.”  Pain  borne  by  another  rouses  in  its  spectator  a 
burning  love  of  humanity ;  it  WTenches  the  soul  abruptly  free 
from  self.  We  literally  cannot  look  upon  the  thousand  signs  of 
suffering  about  us  without  seeing  that  if  we  are  at  all  to  help  the 
sufferers  we  must  suffer  too.  “Suffer  with:  suffer  alongside.” 
The  instinct  of  the  inmost  heart  is  to  demand  some  kindred 
experience  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  health  and  disablement. 
Not  shame,  not  patriotism  even,  not  the  call  of  the  State  to 
economise,  bids  us  strip  ourselves  of  our  little  luxuries  and 
amusements,  but  love  in  its  most  selfless  form.  We  do  not  even 
want  to  have  as  much  as  we  once  had  when  those  about  us, 
strangers  though  they  be,  are  so  piteously  shorn  of  all  that  makes 
bare  outward  existence  easy  and  comfortable.  Our  inner  view 
of  life  alters  with  the  external  metamorphosis ;  the  character  of 
our  very  wants  changes,  so  that  what  we  thought  of  as  essential 
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less  than  two  years  ago  literally  has  now  no  value  at  all.  Not 
to  give  up,  not  to  suffer,  to  make  no  sacrifice  of  whatever  it  costs 
us  most  to  renounce,  would  be  the  one  intolerable  thing.  We 
must  offer  something  better  than  money  (though  money  from  him 
who  can  give  it  is  urgently  needed  too)  if  we  would  lastingly  help 
those  who  have  become  maimed  and  broken  on  our  behalf  to 
spare  us  from  the  pressure  of  the  enemy’s  heel  upon  our  necks. 

Christianity,  always  sane  and  coherent,  prevents  the  torrent  of 
emotion  from  spending  itself  aimlessly,  and  directs  it  to  a  given 
end.  (The  barriers  of  Christianity  are  never  raised  except  with 
this  intention.)  Every  common  duty  fulfilled,  however  hum¬ 
drum,  it  teaches,  every  individual  sacrifice,  large  or  small,  can 
severally  be  offered  mystically  for  the  beloved,  so  that  whether 
or  no  he  is  humanly  conscious  of  it,  mystical  love  will  buoy 
him  as  the  sea  buoys  the  wearied  swimmer  who  floats  upon  its 
waves.  Every  accomplished  action,  every  prayer,  every  moment 
of  your  day,  if  such  is  your  intention,  may  go  towards  this  end 
and  so  take  shining  meaning  and  purpose. 

This  golden  secret  of  love,  known  to  mystics  from  earliest  ages, 
has  been  the  motive  force  of  countless  lives  which  w’e,  in  our 
ignorance,  misunderstood  or  criticised  as  selfish.  Vicarious  love 
shines  through  the  iron  framework  of  every  grille  that  confronts 
us  in  a  convent.  The  surrender  of  what  we  think  of  as  essentials 
by  Carmelites,  Poor  Clares,  Trappists,  and  so  forth,  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  only  of  the  Enclosed  Orders  (and  the  same  rule  applies 
to  all  who  follow  the  call  of  religious  vocation),  are  made  far  less 
for  love  of  their  owm  soul’s  welfare  than  of  ours.  They  are 
living  acts  of  contrition  for  our  negligence.  They  do  for  the 
sinner,  the  indifferent  man,  and  for  the  tired  and  suffering  man, 
too,  what  he  dare  not,  or  will  not,  or  cannot  do  for  himself. 
They  make  the  supreme  renunciation  of  “rarer  gifts  than  gold,” 
that  we  whose  faith  is  frail  and  insecure  may  still  win  Heaven¬ 
wards  on  waves  of  prayer.  Yet  we  wonder  at  their  serenity  and 
peace,  forgetting  that  to  give  and  give  again,  and  only  urge 
that  more  still  should  be  given,  is  the  supreme  largesse  of  love. 

“Not  in  such  feebleness  of  heart 
We  play  our  solitary  part; 

Not  fugitives  of  battle,  vve 

Hide  from  the  world,  and  let  things  be  : 

But  rather,  looking  over  earth. 

Between  the  bounds  of  death  and  birth. 

And  sad  at  heart,  for  sorrow  and  sin, 

We  w’ondered  where  might  help  begin. 

And  on  our  wonder  came  God’s  choice, 

A  sudden  light,  a  clarion  voice. 

Clearing  the  dark,  and  sounding  clea'  : 

And  we  obeyed — behold  us,  here  I 
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In  prison  bound  but  with  your  chains 
Sufferers,  but  of  alien  pains.  .  .  . 

Careless  you  live  and  die,  but  we 
Care  in  your  stead,  for  Calvary.” 

Vicarious  suffering,  then,  is  a  definite  stage  in  the  vast 
illuminative  process  of  pain.  Christianity  is  vision.  It  sees  the 
facts  of  life  not  only  as  they  show  now,  but  as  they  may  show 
hereafter. 

“Le  bois  ou  Ton  a  mis  le  feu  ne  donne  pas  de  la  cendre  seulement  mais 
une  flamme  aussi. 

Dieu  est  avare  et  ne  permet  qu’aucune  creature  soit  allumde  sans  qu’un 
peu  d’impuret^  s’y  consume,  .  .  . 

La  sienne,  ou  celle  qui  I’entoure,  comme  la  braise  de  I’encensoir  qui 
I’attise!  ” 

Christianity’s  strong  light,  if  it  dawned  upon  us  all  at  once  in 
its  entirety,  would  dazzle  or  blind  us.  So  mercifully  it  pene¬ 
trates  us  by  degrees.  Feebly  we  blink  and  peer  at  it  at  first 
between  the  interstices  of  our  fingers,  like  little  children  when  the 
nursery  blinds  are  first  drawn  up  in  the  morning.  Presently  we 
stumble  to  the  window,  and  clear  in  that  shining  vista  we  see 
Pain  flowing  onward  like  a  river  straight  to  God.  ...  So  out 
into  the  open,  where  upon  the  river  that  little  skiff  is  moored 
which  w'e  must  enter  soon  or  late.  .  .  . 

Paradox  though  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  divine  fact  that  the 
more  hampered  and  tied  the  human  body  the  more  swiftly  and 
straightly  may  the  soul  speed  to  its  goal.  Here,  again,  when  we 
look  into  it,  is  sweet  reasonableness  and  logic.  The  most  finite 
mind  realises  that  he  who  really  loves  another  tries  not  only  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  to  walk  with  him,  so  that  through 
continual  close  contact  and  intimacy  he  may  come  to  resemble 
his  ideal.  If  Christianity  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that 
with  the  knowledge  of  Christ  comes  the  Love  of  Christ.  How, 
then,  can  we  even  hope  closely  to  follow,  still  less  to  become  like. 
Him  Who  was  called  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  Who  suffered  acutely 
not  only  in  every  separate  limb  upon  the  Cross,  but  mentally 
in  Gethsemane,  unless  we  too  endure  both  physical  and  mental 
1  pain? 

“The  wonder  grows  that  Christians  can  ever  say,  not  only 
‘  Why  should  I  suffer  this  or  that  ?  ’  but  ‘  Why  should  I  suffer 
so?  ’  as  though  the  better  the  Christian  the  less  he  might  be 
expected  to  suffer.  .  .  .  The  more  Christ’s  Life  is  ours  the  more 
IS  suffering  bound  to  be  ours.  If  indeed  we  think  ourselves  to  be 
serving  Christ  and  do  not  suffer,  then  should  astonishment  begin. 
•  •  .  With  this  primal  fact  of  our  incorporation  with  Our  Lord 
goes  its  complementary  truth  that  we  are  one  each  with  the 
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other,  and  that  if  His  Suffering  is  in  a  true  sense  ours,  our 
suffering  has  become,  since  it  is  mystically  His,  vicarious  and 
redemptive.  Christian  suffering  is  not  sterile.  There  is  no  hint 
in  Christianity  of  suffering  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  '  But 

accepted  pain,  pain  “taken  aright,”  borne  first  without  resent¬ 
ment  and  ultimately  willingly,  almost  visibly  lifts  man  from 
mortal  surroundings  to  immortal  ones.  To  God’s  calendar  of 
Saints  there  have  been  added  innumerable  names  since  War 
began.  .  .  . 

“Est  ce  que  le  but  de  la  vie  est  de  vivre?  Est  ce  que  les  pieds 
des  enfants  de  Dieu  seront  attaches  a  cette  terre  miserable?  II 
n’est  pas  de  vivre  mais  de  mourir,  et  non  point  de  charpenter  la 
croix  mais  d’y  monter,  et  de  donner  ce  que  nous  avoirs  en  riant!” 

So  Paul  Claudel,  the  poet-dramatist,  whose  vision,  whose  “pro¬ 
found  logic”  admits  him  to  “the  small  company  of  the  truly 
great,  .^schylus,  Dante,  Shakespeare,”  in  the  critic’s  eyes. 

“Granting  a  soul  of  royal  quality.  Pain  all  but  infallibly  must 
perfect  it.”^  “Acts  of  the  intellect  and  heart  cannot  come 
near  the  objective  value  of  a  will  that  is  being  tested  by  pain, 
and  simply  holds  on.  .  .  .  These  living  crucifixes  stand  clear 
altogether  of  that  wu'angling  world  of  controversy  in  which  we 
ourselves  dispute,  .  .  .extensions  of  Christ  crucified.”®  Every 
separate  soul  of  wdiom  this  can  be  said  has  earned  the  splendid 
right  to  echo  St.  Paul’s  words,  “I  fill  up  those  things  that  are 
w'anting  in  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.” 

In  this,  the  Catholic  view  of  Pain,  then.  Pain  shows  even  to 
eyes  blinded  with  tears  as  something  which  contains  an  almost 
incomparable  power  of  spiritual  development  and  growth,  and 
lie  who  accepts  it  mystically  passes  stage  l)y  stage  through  the 
first  process  of  initiation  into  the  understanding  of  discipleship, 
when,  crippled  and  helpless  though  he  be,  he  still  may  “walk 
with  ”  no  other  than  Christ,  in  closest  union,  even  liere  on  earth. 

“  All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take 
Not  for  thy  harms, 

But  just  that  thou  might’st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  thy  child’s  mistake 

Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home. 

Rise,  clasp  My  Hand,  and  come.” 

May  Bateman. 
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(1)  With  Dyed  Garments,  C.  C.  Martindale. 

(2)  Alartindale’s  Life  of  Benson.  , 

(3)  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 
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What  is  patriotism  ?  The  question  is  almost  as  difficult  to  answer 
as  that  historic  inquiry,  What  is  truth?  We  hear  frequently  of 
the  real  and  the  unreal  patriotism.  And  every  modern  State 
includes  parties,  each  of  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  the 
only  real  patriots,  and  describes  as  the  only  real  patriotism  their 
own  political  programme,  denouncing  as  unpatriotic  all  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  it.  In  France  there  are  many  types  of  patriotism, 
but  mainly  two  :  the  nationalist  type  and  the  cosmopolitan.  For 
I  hope  here  to  show  that  though  cosmopolitanism  may  be  anti- 
patriotic,  there  exists  a  patriotism  not  inconsistent  with  cosmo¬ 
politan  ideals.  “On  ne  sert  efficacement  la  republique  universelle 
qu’en  servant  d’abord  la  sienne,”  writes  the  Abb^  Loisy.' 

The  meaning  of  the  term  patriotism  varies  not  only  as  between 
party  and  party,  but  from  age  to  age.  Joan  of  Arc,  the  incarnation 
of  patriotism,  probably  never  heard  the  word  patriotisme  and  its 
root  patrie.  Where  the  modern  Frenchman  would  employ  the 
term  patrie,  Joan  spoke  of  le  royaume  de  France.  And  it  was 
la  pitie  qu’il  y  avail  au  royaume  de  France  which  inspired  her 
heroic  mission.  “Isabelle  Romee’s  daughter,”  writes  Anatole 
France,^  “had  no  more  notion  of  la  patrie  as  it  is  conceived  to-day 
than  she  had  of  the  idea  of  landed  property  which  lies  at  its  base. 
That  is  something  quite  modern.  But  Joan  did  conceive  of  the 
heritage  of  kings  and  of  the  demesne  of  the  House  of  France. 
And  it  was  there,  in  that  demesne  and  in  that  heritage,  that  the 
French  gathered  together  before  forming  themselves  into 
la  patrie." 

“To  a  man  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  wTites  Westermarck,®  “‘his 
country  ’  meant  little  more  than  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived.  Kingdoms  existed,  but  no  nations.  The  first  duty  of  a 
vassal  was  to  be  loyal  to  his  lord.” 

It  was  in  or  about  Joan’s  own  time  that  the  word  patrie  was 
first  coined.  I  believe  it  was  first  used  by  Joan’s  contemporary, 

I  Jean  Chartier,  historiographer  to  the  Dauphin,  who,  having  been 
crowned  by  the  Maid,  became  King  Charles  VII.  But  the  term 
was  long  regarded  as  somew'hat  fantastic.  When  Joachim  du 
Bellay,  a  century  later,  employed  it  in  his  Defense  et  Illustration 
if  la  Lanque  franqaise,  he  was  condemned  for  using  a  newfangled 

(1)  Guerre  et  Religion,  p.  107. 

(2)  La  I’te  de  Jeanne  dWrc,  Preface,  pp.  Ixiv.-lxv. 

(3)  Origin  and  Develoiimenf  of  the  Morn!  /deax,  Tl.,  p.  180. 
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expression  which  was  quite  unnecessary  when  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  possessed  such  a  good  word  as  pays.  Qui  a  pais  n'a  que 
jaire  de  patrie,  wrote  one  of  Du  Bellay’s  critics,  Charles  Fontaine. 
But — pace  Charles  Fontaine — pays  and  patrie  are  not  exact  equi¬ 
valents.  For,  as  Hamerton,  in  his  book,  French  and  English} 
points  out,  patrie  is  never  employed  for  common  purposes;  it 
always  has  an  emotional  significance.  Pays,  or  country,  may  be 
used  in  cold  blood,  as  when  a  Minister  appeals  to  the  country  by 
a  general  election,  or  a  huntsman  rides  across  country,  or  a 
gentleman  resides  in  the  country  or  is  a  country  squire.  The  word 
carnpagne  may  also  be  used  in  this  connection,  but  not  patrie-, 
that  word  never  stands  for  anything  but  the  land  we  should  be 
ready  to  die  for.  It  is  an  expression  which  in  a  time  of  national 
strain  like  the  present  often  brings  tears  to  the  eyes.  “MHiata 
little  thing  in  comparison  with  la  patrie  is  one’s  own  life  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,”  said  a  working  man  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  and  in  such  a  connection  no  word  save  patrie  could  have 
served ;  none  other  could  have  conveyed  such  an  impression  of 
fervour  and  devotion. 

In  its  power  of  appealing  to  the  emotions  only  one  other  word 
in  the  French  language  is  w'orthy  to  be  ranked  with  patrie.  That 
other  word  is  mere,  mother.  And  the  two  words  have  more  than 
this  in  common.  For  patrie,  with  its  derivation  from  pater, 
suggests  family  ties  and  family  affection.  We  may  notice  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  pride  themselves  on 
having  outgrown  so  primitive  and  crude  a  sentiment  as  that  of 
family  solidarity  are  also  pleased  to  think  that  they  have  out¬ 
grown  patriotism. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  in  France  is  essentially  an  extension 
of  family  affection.  La  patrie  is  loved  as  a  mother,  with  a 
passionate  and  personal  adoration.  And  the  circumstance  that  by 
her  geographical  position,  through  the  weakness  of  her  north¬ 
eastern  frontier,  la  patrie  has  been  so  often  assailed  and  invaded, 
endears  her  all  the  more  to  her  children.  Multitudes  of  examples 
of  the  Frenchman’s  filial  attitude  towrards  la  patrie  are  afforded 
by  the  present  War. 

Speaking  of  the  mobilisation  of  August,  1914,  a  Frenchman 
said  to  me  :  “When  the  Bodies  invaded  our  territory  it  was  as  if 
our  mother  were  being  beaten,  and  all  her  children  flocked  to 
deliver  her.” 

On  a  glorious  summer  day  in  that  same  August,  travelling 
through  the  fields  of  France,  white  unto  the  harvest,  past  orchards 
laden  with  mellow  fruitfulness,  was  a  train  filled  with  French 
soldiers.  They  were  on  their  way  to  join  their  regiment.  Looking 

(1)  p.  75. 
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from  the  carnage  window  one  of  them  exclaimed  :  “Yes,  France 
is  so  beautiful  that  she  is  well  worth  dying  for.” 

Madame  Edmond  Adam,  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  French 
patriots,  told  me  that  she  was  pitying  her  grandson,  who  has 
since  died  on  the  battlefield,  for  having  been  summoned  to  the 
Front  so  suddenly  that  he  had  no  time  to  go  and  bid  farewell 
to  his  wife  and  child  in  another  part  of  the  country.  “Don’t  pity 
me  too  much,  grand' mere,”  he  said,  “I  love  my  wife  and  child 
dearly,  but  I  love  France  more.” 

A  father,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  in  the  Argonne,  said 
to  his  wife  :  “We  cannot  give  to  God  and  to  France  any  offering 
purer,  nobler,  more  beautiful  than  this  child.” 

In  truth,  this  personal  note  in  the  Frenchman’s  love  of  his 
country  was  sounded  early  in  French  history,  even  before  the 
actual  word  patriotisme  had  been  invented.  The  seventeenth- 
century  poet  Chapelain,  in  his  epic  on  Joan  of  Arc,  La  Piicelle, 
ou  France  Delivrce,  wrote  of  la  patrie  as  “the  common  mother  of 
Frenchmen,”  and  “a  mother  who  has  need  of  all  her  children.” 
Three  years  after  Chapelain,  the  illustrious  Corneille  took  this 
jewel  of  a  word  and  set  it  in  the  crown  of  his  tragedy  OE  dipe. 

Thus  enshrined,  patrie  began  to  bear  fruit  and  multiply.  In  the 
next  century  the  encyclopaedists  gave  it  two  children — the  deriva¬ 
tives,  patriote  and  patriotisme.  Now  this  triad  of  words  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  it  was  ready  for  the  part  it  was  to  play  during  the  French 
Revolution  ;  it  was  ready  to  be  the  clarion  cry  of  the  sansculottes , 
who,  shouting  Vive  la  patrie !,  charged  Brunswdck’s  invading  army  ; 
it  was  ready  for  the  patriot  knitters  (les  tricoteuses) ;  it  was  ready 
for  that  howling,  red-capped,  carmagnole  dancing  mob  which 
burst  into  the  Tuileries  and  for  the  old  cry  of  Vive  le  roi!  substi¬ 
tuted  that  of  Vive  la  nation ! ;  it  was  ready  for  those  patriots  who, 
at  the  King’s  trial,  growded  like  angry  dogs  for  fear  lest  some 
Girondin  or  Jesuit  should  snatch  their  royal  victim  from  their 
clutches. 

“0  Patriotism,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  !  ” 
we  exclaim,  slightly  varying  the  words  of  one  of  those  very 
patriots  when  her  turn  came  to  mount  the  scaffold. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  during  the 
Revolution  the  words  patrie  and  patriotisme  had  won  a  meaning 
very  different  from  that  which  they  had  implied  earlier.  For  this 
change  the  Iving  and  Queen  were  largely  responsible.  When  they 
were  found  to  be  plotting  with  foreign  Pow’ers  for  the  invasion  of 
France,  in  order  to  prop  up  against  the  will  of  the  nation  a  totter¬ 
ing  and  discredited  monarchy,  a  feeling  arose  entirely  new  to 
French  hearts  and  intellects.  It  was  now  that  la  patrie  came 
to  have  a  definite  existence  apart  from  the  sovereign.  Patriotism 
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came  to  be  so  completely  dissociated  from  royalty  that  in  Robe¬ 
spierre’s  words,  “The  King  had  to  die  in  order  that  la  patrie 
might  live.” 

While  shorn  of  one  of  its  meanings,  the  wwd  patrie,  during 
the  Eevolution,  gained  another.  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  there  had  gradually  been  extended  to  all  ranks  of  the 
French  nation  the  right,  hitherto  reserved  to  the  aristocracy,  of 
holding  landed  property.  And  large  numbers  of  French  peasants 
had  been  availing  themselves  of  this  new  privilege.  La  patrie, 
as  a  French  writer  has  put  it,  “was  becoming  divided  up  amono 
her  citizens.”  And  there  began  to  burn  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasant 
proprietors  that  passionate  love  of  the  actual  soil  of  la  patrie, 
that  land  hunger  which  has  ever  since  been  so  marked  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  French  nation.  But  with  the  right  to  possess  the  soil 
came  also  the  duty  of  defending  it.  The  peasant  proprietor 
became  a  patriot  soldier.  Joan  had  fought  for  France  because 
it  was  her  King’s  country,  a  land  of  which  her  Prince  had  been 
robbed ;  the  sansculotte  fought  for  la  patrie  because  it  was  his 
own  possession.  Thus  by  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  France 
already  had  a  patriotism  in  which  the  three  dominant  notes  were; 
(1)  love  of  la  patrie  as  the  common  mother,  to  which  all  French¬ 
men  are  attached  by  the  bonds  of  an  ardent  affection ;  (2)  the 
possession  of  la  patrie  as  the  inheritance  of  every  Frenchman; 
(3)  the  duty  of  defending  la  patrie  from  foreign  aggression.  More¬ 
over,  the  necessity  of  guarding  la  patrie  tended  to  render  the 
patriot  suspicious  of  all  who  were  outside  it,  especially  of  those 
foreigners,  notably  the  English  on  the  one  hand,  the  Germans 
on  the  other,  who  most  threatened  it.  Pitt  and  Coburg  were  ever 
the  bogies  of  these  Eevolutionists.  This  type  of  French  patriot 
inclined  to  agree  with  our  own  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  regard  every 
foreigner  as  a  fool,  if  not  a  knave. 

That  was  what  we  now  call  the  nationalist  or  Chauvinist  type 
of  patriot.  Nationalism  entrenches  itself  behind  frontiers,  and 
where  natural  frontiers  do  not  exist,  as  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  it  raises  strong  fortifications. 

But  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  side  by  side  with  patriot¬ 
ism  of  this  nationalist  type,  there  was  growing  a  sentiment  of  a 
very  different  kind,  but  one  equally  typical  of  the  Eevolution 
period.  This  was  the  cosmopolitanism  which  was  blind  to  any 
distinction  between  the  cause  of  France  and  that  of  mankind 
which  reached  out  across  frontiers  to  a  conception  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  humanity.  Voltaire  deplored  that  patriotism  too  oftei 
makes  us  the  enemies  of  our  fellow -men.  Other  emancipated 
Frenchmen  of  that  time  dreamed  of  being  citizens  of  every  nation, 
and  of  not  belonging  to  one’s  native  country  alone.  As  French 
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uieu  tlieir  ideal  was  “to  be  the  motive  power  of  progress,  the 
origan  of  civilisation,  pillars  of  the  human  race,  citizens  of  the 
world.”  Many  patriots  of  the  Kevolution  were  possessed  by  this 
idea.  It  found  expression  when  the  Legislative  Assembly,  opening 
the  ranks  of  French  citizenship  to  distinguished  foreigners, 
uaturalised  Jvlopstock,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Tom  Paine,  and 
when  Baron  Clootz,  with  what  Carlyle  calls  “his  babble  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  republic,”  claimed  and  was  granted  seats  for  his  bizarre 
representatives  of  the  human  species  at  the  Fete  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  Both  types  of  patriots,  nationalist  and  internationalist,  were 
represented  in  Napoleon’s  armies  and  at  a  later  date  in  the  French 
Pariianient.  There  not  infrequently  they  came  into  conflict. 
There,  in  18b8,  Jules  Favre,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  during 
a  debate  on  army  reform,  said  to  Marshal  Niel  :  “You  want  to 
turn  France  into  barracks,”  and  the  Marshal  retorted,  “And  you 
take  care  you  don’t  turn  her  into  a  cemetery.” 

The  gulf  between  these  two  patriotisms  was  widened  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  After  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  the 
nationalists  became  Revanchards.  They  clamoured,  at  any  cost, 
j  to  regain  the  lost  provinces ;  while  the  internationalists  acquiesced 
in  the  loss,  and  turned  their  attention  elsewhere,  either  to  what 
they  called  La  Kevanche  Intellectuelle  or  to  the  building  up  of  a 
jtreat  colonial  empire  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Government  of  France  has  never  been  revanchard.  Since 
1870  French  Ministers  have  been  more  or  less  inspired  by  the 
internationalist  ideal.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the 
Young  France  of  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
internationalist  and  pacifist  ideas  w'ere  the  vogue.  Tolstoy  was 
widely  read.  Cosmopolitanism  was  growing  and  Pacifism  of  an 
e.xtreme  anti-militarist  type  was  not  uncommon.  “What  is  la 
patrie !  ”  a  pacifist  working  man  is  said  to  have  asked  a  soldier. 
"La  patric,”  replied  the  soldier,  “is  killing  Prussians.  “Then 
down  wTth  la  patric !  ”  was  the  pacifist’s  retort.  Provoked  by  this 
anti-pacitist  attitude,  nationalists  became  more  and  more  extreme 
and  demonstrative.  They  grouped  themselves  under  Paul 
Boroiilcde  into  the  chauvinist  League  of  Patriots.  These  leaguers, 
m  order  to  win  public  opinion  to  their  side  and  to  seize  the 
(  'overnment,  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  violence  ;  they  engineered 
ihe  Boulangist  movement  and  its  continuation,  the  anti-Drey- 
i'lsiinl  campaign.  Their  efforts  in  a  measure  met  with  success. 
‘  or  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  nationalism  seemed 
>  be  gaining  ground  in  France.  The  growth  of  this  aggressive 
idriotism  was  furthered  by  three  causes  :  two  rather  subtle 
nd  limited  in  their  action ;  the  last  perfectly  obvious  and 
■  ii-reachiug. 
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The  tirst  was  the  issue  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  That  famous  law- 
suit  had  divided  France  into  two  camps,  arraying  on  the  one  hand 
nationalists,  anti-Dreyfusards,  whose  watchword  was  “My 
country,  right  or  wrong,”  “My  country  above  everything”  (Frani 
reich  uber  alles),  and  over  against  them  the  cosmopolitans,  the 
humanitarians,  the  Dreyfusards,  who  cried  :  “Justice,  humanity, 
truth  above  everything.” 

No  one  was  more  disgusted  with  the  issue  of  the  Dreyfus  affair 
than  the  more  thoughtful  Dreyfusards.  For  the  lawsuit,  as  we 
remember,  ended  in  a  compromise.  Dreyfus  was  pardoned  for 
an  offence  he  had  never  committed.  And  to  the  intellectual 
Frenchman  nothing  is  more  abhorrent  than  a  compromise. 

To  devout  souls,  like  Charles  Peguy  and  Daniel  Halevy,  for 
whom  Dreyfusism  had  been  a  religion,  this  compromise  was  abso¬ 
lutely  lop^hsome.  It  seemed  to  them  merely  engineered  by  poli¬ 
ticians,  yiio  w’ere  eager  to  grasp  at  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  ofdce 
which  it  brought  wdthin  their  reach.  More  worthy  of  respect  to 
that  ardent  intelligentsia  seemed  even  the  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  the  anti-Dreyfusards.  And  henceforth  some  of  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  Dreyfusards  began  to  evince  a  certain  sympathy  with 
their  former  foes,  with  that  nationalist  movement  which  the  anti- 
Dreyfusards  were  promoting,  and  even  with  nationalist  leaders 
like  Paul  Deroulede  and  Maurice  Barres,  who,  after  DeroulMe’s 
death,  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  League  of  Patriots. 
From  the  support  of  these  disappointed  intellectuals  nationalism 
sucked  no  small  advantage ;  from  another  movement  also  it  was 
Gaining  trength.  Nationalism  in  France  has  always  been  closely 
associated  wdth  Catholicism.  And  the  Catholic  revival,  which  set 
in  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
eft‘e(  of  the  growth  of  nationalism.  Into  the  origins  of  that  revival 
I  Cd-nnot  here  enter  at  any  length.^  But  we  may  notice  that  a 
number  of  Dreyfusard  free-thinkers  were  driven  into  the  arms  o; 
the  Church  when  their  fellow-Dreyfusards,  such  as  M.  Combes 
while  posing  as  champions  of  liberty,  began  to  attack  Catholic 
institutions.  Nationalist  Catholic  converts  pleaded  their  national¬ 
ism  as  the  ground  for  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  theu 
country.  “Every  truly  patriotic  Frenchman  must  be  a  Catholic,’ 
said  a  nationalist  to  me  the  other  day,  “just  as  every  patriot 
Turk  must  be  a  Mussulman.” 

But  more  pronounced  and  wider  in  its  effect  than  either  tie 
issue  of  the  Dreyfus  campaign  or  the  Catholic  revival  was  anotha 
cause  of  the  growth  of  nationalism.  That  cause  was  the  attitude 
which  Germany  began  to  assume  towards  France  w^hen,  afta 

(1)  See  French  Novelistx  of  To-day  (second  series),  Introduction,  by  Winifid 
Stephens.  (London  and  New  York  :  .John  Lane.) 
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1890,  William  11.  took  over  from  Bismarck  the  control  of  German 
foreign  politics. 

To  French  patriots  of  the  nationalist  type  it  seemed  that 
la  patrie  v^^as  more  than  ever  in  danger.  During  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  France,  as  we  all  know,  had 
with  marvellous  rapidity  built  up  for  herself  a  great  colonial 
empire.  It  had  largely  been  by  the  instigation  or  encouragement 
of  Bismarck  that  she  had  done  this.  “Let  France  go  to  Tunis,  let 
hei  go  to  Morocco,”  said  Bismarck;  “it  will  help  her  to  forget 
.Alsace-Lorraine.”  But  Bismarck’s  successor  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
had  other  views.  The  Kaiser  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  French 
colonial  dominions  ;  he  wanted  his  share  of  Morocco ;  he  de¬ 
manded,  and  obtained,  a  part  of  the  French  Congo.  Meanwhile, 
by  the  provocative  action  of  his  officials  in  the  lost  provinces  he 
was  bringing  back  the  gaze  of  Frenchmen  to  that  eastern  frontier 
from  which  Bismarck  had  so  shrewMly  diverted  it.  Tl.  affairs  of 
Tangier,  1904,  and  of  Agadir,  1911,  inflamed  French  nationalism, 
and  raised  amongst  certain  classes  a  wave  of  patriotism  of  the 
Chauvinist  type. 

It  was  chiefly  among  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  intellectuals  that 
this  nationalist  form  of  patriotism  gained  ground.  Those  wdio  were 
possessed  by  it  exulted  in  the  death  of  internationalism,  which 
they  condemned  as  “mere  scholastic  sentimentality”  and  “hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  date.”  Only  a  few  months  before  the  War  we  find 
the  academician,  M.  Alfred  Capus,  writing  in  the  Figaro  that 
“before  M.  d’Estournelles  de  Constant  and  his  pacifists  can  bring 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  The  Hague  tribunal,  many  a  port- 
perhaps  The  Hague  itself — will  have  been  bombarded.” 

But  although  these  words  have  proved  partly  prophetic,  M. 
Capus  and  his  friends  exaggerated.  Internationalism  Wc  not 
dead.  Far  from  it;  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  French  n^ction 
internationalist  and  anti-militarist  ideas  were  taking  a  stronger 
and  stronger  hold.  This  was  proved  by  the  anti-militarist 
demonstrations  which  occurred  throughout  the  country  on  the 
passing  of  the  three  years’  military  service  law  in  1913.  Of  this 
measure  Anatole  France  wrote  :  “File  n’a  pour  elle  ni  I’unite  de 
I’armee  ni  meme  I’unanimite  de  la  bourgeoisie,  elle  a  centre  elle 
le  proletariat  tout  entier  et  tons  les  paysans.”  ^ 

The  SocialisI  Party,  led  in  the  French  Chamber  by  that  great 
orator,  Jean  Jaures,  was  pacifist  to  a  man.  Pacifist  also  w'as  the 
spirit  of  the  great  syndicalist  movement. 

"Les  classes  populaires,”  again  to  quote  Anatole  France,  “sont 
pacifisms ;  elles  sont  en  totalite  pacifistes.  Tons  les  ouvriers  de  la 
gande  industrie,  tout  le  proletariat  .  .  .  est  entierement  hostile  4 

(1)  Article,  “Pour  la  Paix,”  English  Review,  August,  1913. 
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I’idee  d’ agression,  de  conquete,  d’imperialisme.  Elle  esl  [lenetrt'e 
de  la  maxiine  socialiste  ‘  1’ union  des  travailleurs  sera  la  paix  du 
monde.’  ”  ^ 

Never  was  anti-militarism  stronger  in  France  than  in  the  years 
which  immediately  preceded  the  War,  when  syndicalists  were  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  burden  of  a  permanent  army ;  when  Gustav 
Herve,  the  editor  of  La  Guerre  Sociale,  suffered  imprisonment  for 
his  extreme  pacifism ;  when  the  late  Eemy  de  Gourmont  lost  his 
appointment  at  the  Bibliotheqiie  Nationale  as  the  result  of  an 
article  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  in  which  he  denounced  patriot¬ 
ism,  exclaiming,  “To  die  for  la  patrie!  we  sing  another  song,  we 
cultivate  a  different  kind  of  poetry.  If  we  were  to  be  frank,  we 
should  say  we  are  not  patriots.”  Reactionaries  at  the  same  time 
w'ere  equally  extreme ;  Nationalist  Republicans  were  loudly 
clamouring  for  La  Recanche ;  Royalists,  led  by  Charles  Maurras 
and  V Action  Fran^aise,  were  declaring  that  France  would  never 
be  herself  again  until  she  had  brought  back  the  King  and  the 
Rope. 

Never  at  any  period  of  French  history  had  the  waves  of  party 
strife  risen  higher  or  beaten  more  furiously. 

Then  suddenly  one  summer  day  the  tocsin  rang  over  the  fields 
of  France ;  and  instantly  at  that  sound,  which  announced  that 
la  patrie  was  in  danger,  every  other  voice  was  still,  the  noise  of 
discord  ceased ;  for  in  all  minds,  were  they  Socialist,  Nationalist, 
Anarchist,  or  Pacifist,  there  was  but  one  thought,  la  patrie,  the 
deliverance  of  la  patrie  from  that  German  peril  wdiich  for  cen¬ 
turies  has  lowered  through  the  gap  in  the  Vosges. 

At  the  tocsin’s  first  peal  there  vanished,  or  rather  there  merged 
into  one,  all  those  various  aspects  of  France  of  w'hich  we  used  to 
hear  so  much  before  the  War  :  the  New  France,  the  Young 
France,  the  Real  France,  the  False  France,  the  France  of  Eome, 
the  France  of  Geneva,  the  France  of  the  Classicists,  the  France  of 
the  Romanticists,  the  France  of  Combes,  the  France  of  Barres, 
there  remained  only  la  France. 

All  through  the  centuries,  from  the  days  of  Sparta  downwards 
never  has  the  world  seen  a  more  absolute,  a  more  perfect  union  of 
hitherto  warring  factions  in  the  bonds  of  patriotism.  None  were 
more  amazed  by  this  unanimity  than  Frenchmen  themselves, 
They  could  hardly  believe  their  own  ears  when  they  heard  Social¬ 
ists  responding  to  the  mobilisation  order  with  the  words,  “We 
settle  accounts  among  ourselves  afterwards,  but  now  we  must  lie 
off.”  They  marvelled  to  see  Catholic  priest  and  Jewush  rab^ 
going  forth  to  the  trenches  arm  in  arm,  the  socialist  Vailla:’ 
shaking  hands  with  the  Nationalist  deputy,  the  revanchard  Ban- 
(1)  Article,  “Pour  la  Paix,”  English  Sevieip,  August,  1913. 
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addressed  as  mon  cher  Barres  by  the  arch-pacihst,  Herve ;  Eemy 
de  Gourmont,  on  his  deathbed,  withdrawing  his  denunciations  of 
patriotism;  Joseph  Reinach,  that  ardent  champion  of  Dreyfus, 
joining  the  League  of  Patriots ;  the  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Con¬ 
stant,  most  zealous  of  internationalists,  proclaiming  that  this  War 
must  be  fought  to  the  finish,  i.e.,  until  “Prussian  domination  ”  and 
“German  militarism  ”  have  been  destroyed.  No  wonder  that 
Barres,  writing  of  the  historic  meeting  of  the  French  Chamber  on 
August  5th,  1914,  exclaimed  :  “We  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  us,  but  this  prodigious  union  of 
hearts  and  minds  transcends  all  our  hopes.” 

That  there  exist  in  France  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  War  no  one  could  deny.  But  the  complete  sus¬ 
pension  of  party  discord  as  to  all  the  main  issues  is  proved  by  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Ministry.  There  we  see  sitting  side  by 
side  in  amicable  conference  moderate  Republicans  like  M.  de 
Treycinet,  ardent  anti-Clericals  like  M.  Emil  Combes,  Syndical¬ 
ists  like  M.  Thomas,  and  an  advanced  Socialist  like  M.  Marcel 
Sembat,  who  does  not  refuse  to  serve  in  a  Cabinet  presided  over 
by  a  Prime  Minister  once  regarded  by  him  and  his  comrades  as  a 
renegade. 

The  unanimity  of  the  governing  classes  extends  throughout  the 
whole  French  nation — to  men,  women,  and  children,  to  aristo¬ 
cracy,  bourgeoisie,  and  proletariat.  Few  of  us  in  England  have 
any  idea  how  completely,  how  intensely,  during  this  war-time,  the 
whole  mind  and  heart  of  France  are  set  upon  one  thing,  one  thing 
only :  the  deliverance  of  la  patrie.  All  barriers  of  class  and  creed 
and  opinion  have  been  broken  down ;  and  now  at  length  the  two 
hitherto  divergent  nationalist  and  internationalist  currents  flow  in 
one  broad  stream  of  patriotism.  Well  may  cosmopolitans  and 
nationalists  now  fight  side  by  side,  for  they  see,  as  we  see,  that 
the  German  peril,  which  for  so  long  threatened  France,  threatens 
the  whole  civilised  world,  and  that  the  cause  of  France  is  indeed 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Winifred  Stephens. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ITALY. 


To  understand  the  Italian  campaign  you  must  go  and  look  at  it. 
Most  Englishmen,  not  being  in  a  position  to  do  that,  have  been 
a  little  inclined  to  undervalue  the  effort  of  our  Southern  Ally, 
until  Cadorna’s  brilliant  victory  on  the  Isonzo  suddenly  attracted 
their  attention.  The  capture  of  Gorizia  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  war.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  such  dashing 
infantry  attacks  and  such  skilful  artillery  work  as  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  both  the  enemy  and  the  Allies  that  the  Italian  troops  are 
worthy  to  rank  along  with  the  best  of  those  in  any  other  theatre 
of  the  war,  and  that  they  are  handled  and  directed  with  con¬ 
summate  ability. 

There  is  no  surprise  in  this  to  those  wdio  have  examined  the 
Italian  line  at  close  quarters.  After  some  time  spent  at  various 
points  on  that  Front  I  came  aw^ay  deeply  impressed  by  the  quality 
and  spirit  of  Italy’s  New  Army,  full  of  respect  for  its  capable 
leadership,  and  profoundly  conscious  of  the  difficulties  it  has  had 
to  encounter.  Hasty  critics  in  this  country,  before  the  recent 
advance,  have  asked  why  Italy  has  not  “done  more”?  I  think 
it  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  her  generals  and  her  soldiers 
that  she  has  done  so  much. 

Italy  opened  her  war  under  many  disadvantages — ^^[wlitical, 
economic,  financial,  and  above  all  geographical.  Cross-currents 
and  opposing  forces  had  caused  obstruction  and  delay.  An 
irresistible  w^ave  of  popular  emotion  sw^ept  tire  country  into  hos¬ 
tilities,  against  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
influential  individuals  and  classes.  The  King,  the  People— and 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio — made  the  w^ar ;  but  up  to  the  hour  when 
the  fir-st  shots  were  fired,  and  even  afteiwvards,  there  were  power¬ 
ful  groups  in  the  political  world,  in  the  administrative  hierarchy 
in  the  Roman  aristocracy,  in  the  higher  circles  of  finance,  com 
merce,  and  industry,  who  were  languid  or  openly  hostile.  Thert 
are  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  Italy  to  this  day,  and  ar 
Imperialist,  trans-Alpine  party,  as  strong  in  some  ])arts  of  th; 
Peninsula  as  it  was  wdien  Dante  tasted  the  bitterness  of  exile 
The  clericals,  the  “Blacks”  generally,  the  Roman  curia,  did  ne 
w'ant  war  with  the  chief  Catholic  Power.  The  moneyed  ar 
mercantile  magnates  had  the  keenest  reluctance  to  quarrel  wi' 
that  other  Pow'er  which  had  w'ound  its  tentacles  so  closely  alio  ' 
the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  country. 

The  German  “conquest  of  Italy.”  as  an  Italian  writer  I  ' 
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called  it,^  was  approaching  its  consummation  in  the  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  earthquake  of  1914.  Milan,  Turin,  Venice,  Naples 
were  becoming  German  “colonies”  on  the  mercantile  and  social 
side.  The  great  German  banks,  w'orking  with  affiliated  or  depen¬ 
dent  Italian  concerns,  were  the  nerve-centres  of  a  network  of 
German  agencies  ramifying  through  the  country.  They  were  the 
unrivalled  power  in  finance  ;  they  controlled  and  directed  many 
of  the  most  imixirtant  industrial  enterprises,  and  were  running 
them  in  the  interests  of  German  manufacturers,  exporters,  and 
investors ;  they  had  their  partners,  clients,  and  shareholders  in  the 
municipalities,  the  public  services,  Parliament,  the  Government. 

The  Italian  governing  class  wms  pro-German,  partly  from  a 
genuine  admiration  of  Teutonic  energy  and  capacity,  partly  from 
less  creditable  motives.  Some  of  its  members  had  solid  grounds 
for  objecting  to  a  rupture  with  Germany  ;  others  believed  that 
the  nascent  industries  of  Italy  could  not  survive  the  withdrawal 
of  German  capital,  German  financial  connections,  and  German 
administrative  ability.  There  wms  a  Germanising  section  in 
politics,  not  confined  to  Signor  Giolitti  and  his  friends,  which 
made  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  military  chiefs  to  concen¬ 
trate  and  develop  the  national  resources  ujxm  the  task  of  defeating 
the  enemy.  Before  he  began  his  campaign  against  Austria 
General  Cadorna  had  to  win  a  victory  over  his  opponents  at  home. 
As  early  as  September,  1914,  he  insisted  on  a  complete  and 
immediate  reorganisation  of  the  Italian  military  system.  The 
large  reforms  he  advocated  were  opposed  by  the  War  Minister, 
General  Grand! ,  a  sympathiser  with  Signor  Giolitti.  The  Chief 
of  the  Staff  stood  firm  and  carried  the  day.  -  General  Grand!  was 
compelled  to  hand  over  his  portfolio  to  Signor  Zupelli,  who  may 
claim,  with  General  Porro  and  Cadorna  himself,  some  share  of 
credit  for  the  present  efficiency  of  the  armed  forces  of  Italy.  But 
even  with  the  suppoi’t  of  the  Throne  and  the  People  the  General 
Staff  found  itself  constantly  hampered,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  by  the  indifference  or  the  overt  antagonism  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy,  the  politicians,  and  the  financiers. 

Fortunately,  as  time  went  on,  the  )X)pular  will  made  itself 
unmistakably  felt.  Enthusiasm  for  the  wmr  has  increased  as  the 
straggle  with  Austria  has  grown  more  intense.  The  pro-Germans, 
though  by  no  means  extinct,  have  been  shamed  or  frightened 
into  acquiescence.  The  Alinisterial  crisis  of  last  June,  in  which 
Balandra  was  overthrown  on  a  flimsy  pretext,  roused  and  startled 
the  nation.  The  political  groups  were  sternly  admonished,  by 
a  striking  demonstration  of  public  opinion,  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  lay  aside  their  intrigues  and  cease  to  interfere  with  the 

(1)  G.  Preziosi,  Ln  Cermonin  alia  ronquista  dell'  Italia  (Florence,  1916). 
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conduct  of  the  war  which  the  country  has  demanded,  and  which 
it  is  fully  determined  to  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Italy  was  unprepared  for  a  campaign  on  the  modern  scale  when 
the  European  conflagration  broke  out.  Her  statesmen,  relying 
on  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  done  little  to  equip  her  for  a  contest 
with  her  dangerous  and  self-seeking  neighbour.  Her  militant 
chiefs  had  never  been  allow^ed  to  learn  the  lesson  wdiich  Potsdam 
had  taught  to  Vienna  and  carefully  concealed  from  Pome  :  the 
lesson  that  success  in  war,  at  least  at  the  outset,  is  an  affair  of 
heavy  guns,  machinery,  and  munitions.  In  these  matters  Italy 
was  as  unready  as  ourselves.  In  artillery  of  the  larger  calibres 
she  was  disastrously  inferior  to  Austria ;  her  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  especially  for  the  batteries,  wms  inadequate,  and,  owing 
to  the  adverse  influences  just  mentioned,  it  w’as  not  supplemented 
as  amply  as  it  might  have  been  during  the  nine  months’  period 
of  grace  before  she  resolved  to  draw^  the  sword.  With  all  the 
help,  financial  and  material,  she  has  obtained  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  Italy  was  handicapped  at  the 
start,  and  she  had  to  make  up  the  lost  ground  while  the  oi)era- 
tions  were  actually  in  progress. 

But  the  heaviest  of  all  her  difficulties  was  the  geographical  one. 
I’lie  frontier,  said  an  Italian  officer  to  me,  is  worth  three  vic¬ 
torious  campaigns  to  Austria.  I  could  easily  believe  it  at  the 
moment,  for  we  were  at  a  certain  view'-point,  high  uj>  above  the 
plain  of  the  Veneto,  from  which  a  wide  stretch  of  that  same 
frontier  was  visible.  At  our  feet  and  all  about  us  the  level 
country  lay  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  white  towers  and 
red  roofs  of  the  towns  thrusting  themselves  like  islands  out  of 
that  sea  of  green  and  gold.  But  if  your  gaze  travelled  across 
the  plain,  north,  or  east, or  west,  it  was  arrested  by  the  mountain 
masses,  billowing  skyward  in  range  beyond  range,  banks  of  grey 
and  purple  in  the  foreground,  great  black  walls  and  ridges 
further  back,  with  gleams  of  silver  flashing  from  snow-peaks 
among  the  clouds  of  the  horizon.  On  that  bastion,  everywhere 
on  its  higher  ramparts,  Austria  has  sat  in  her  armour,  guarded 
and  secure  herself,  always  ready  to  surge  down  through  the  gates 
and  passes  and  river  valleys  upon  the  hill  country  and  lower 
slopes  of  Italy  and  then  into  the  rich  cities  and  fertile  fields  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia.  The  barrier  for  part  of  its  length,  in 
the  great  salient  of  the  Trentino  and  on  the  steep  and  stony 
cliffs  along  the  Isonzo,  has  Italian  soil  and  Italian  peoples  behind 
it,  the  unredeemed  Italy  that  gives  the  motive  for  this  war.  But 
to  reach  the  promised  land  Italy  has  to  fight  her  way  up  the 
mountains  and  throw  out  the  alien  garrison  encamped  upon  their 
upper  levels. 
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The  task  which  now  she  is  accomplishing  would  have  been 
spared  her  if  Prussia  had  kept  faith  in  1866,  when  Austria  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  her  northern  and  southern  neighbours.  But  the 
Hohenzollern  Monarchy,  as  usual,  sacrificed  its  allies.  After 
Sadowa-,  when  the  Treaty  of  Prague  w'as  being  arranged,  Italy 
asked  for  the  Trentino.  Her  requests  were  ignored.  The 
Prussian  Government  coldly  replied  that  no  Tyrolese  territoiw 
could  be  alienated  from  Austria  since  it  belonged  to  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Let  us  at  least  have  Trieste,  implored  the 
Italians.  Bismarck  angrily  refused.  “Trieste  for  Germany,”  he 
had  twice  exclaimed  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  in  resonant  tones. 
Austria  could  keep  the  great  Italian  port  in  pledge  for  Prussia, 
till  Prussia  was  ready  to  plant  her  own  mailed  foot  iqxm  the 
sands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Austrian  strategic  programme,  worked  out  during  the 
years  in  which  Italy  was  lulled  into  security  by  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  dosed  to  somnolence  by  the  German  banks,  contemplated  a 
brusque  and  rapid  offensive.  Gnce  again,  as  so  often  before,  the 
Xorthern  troops  would  pour  down  through  the  Stelvio,  the 
Tonale,  the  shores  of  Lago  Alaggiore,  the  valleys  of  the  Adige  and 
the  Brenta,  the  passes  of  the  Carnic  and  the  Julian  Alps,  drive 
the  army  of  mendicants,  mandoline-players,  and  brigands  (as  a 
German  newspaper  genially  described  King  Victor  Emanuel’s 
troops)  before  them,  and  plant  the  double  eagle  again  on  Verona, 
llantua,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice. 

The  plan  might  have  succeeded  if  Austria  could  have  thrown 
her  whole  strength  u|X)n  the  southern  front  in.  those  months  while 
Italy  was  still  striving  hard  to  complete  her  preparations.  But 
the  Dual  Alonarchy  had  its  right  arm  held  in  Galicia,  and  the 
Italians  were  strong  enough  to  keep  the  wmr  for  twelve  months 
on  the  frontier.  By  the  magnificent  work  of  his  Alpini  and  other 
mountain  troops  Cadorna  blocked  the  passes  of  the  Ortler,  the 
Adamello,  and  the  Cadore.  In  the  Trentino  the  Austrians  were 
com|>elled  to  give  ground,  the  Italians  crossed  the  border,  and 
I  got  almost  within  sight  of  the  City  of  Desire.  The  Italian  Chief 
of  the  Staff  had  no  intention  of  confining  himself  to  the  defensive. 
He  opened  the  campaign  with  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  only 
jiortion  of  Austrian  territory  which  had  no  strong  natural  defences, 
promptly  overran  the  wedge  of  country  west  of  the  Isonzo,  and 
annexed  the  low-lying  district  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alpine  spur.  Alonfalcone,  Aquileia,  Cormona,  Gradisca — 
Italian  towns  all — were  occupied. 

Cadorna’s  main  objective  was  Trieste,  and  from  that  he  has 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted.  The  city  is  protected  by 
lie  formidable  rocky  ridges  of  the  Carso  and  the - ,  with  the 
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fortress  of  Gorizia,  the  Austrian  Verdun,  guarding  the  bridge¬ 
head,  and  the  depression  between  the  mountains  through  which 
the  railway  runs  to  Trieste.  At  these  the  Italian  generals  have 
been  sapping  and  hammering  incessantly  since  the  early  summer 
of  1915.  The  task  has  been  much  more  arduous,  and  the 
Italian  sacrifices  far  heavier,  than  English  people  in  general 
understand. 

The  great  upstanding  ridge  of  the  Carso,  which  walls  off  the 
Triestine  plain  from  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo,  is  as  strong  a  natural 
fortress  as  the  world  can  show.  It  is  a  mass  of  wrinkled  rock, 
with  scrub  and  thick  undergrowth  in  some  of  the  gullies,  but  for 
the  most  part  naked  stone,  its  gaunt  ribs  and  blank  shoulders 
scourged  and  flayed  by  the  relentless  sun.  Save  for  the  lizards 
that  bask  and  bake  themselves  on  its  furnace-like  floors  it  is 
lifeless,  as  it  is  waterless  and  treeless ;  no  shrub  or  tuft  of  moun¬ 
tain  moss,  no  bird  and  scarcely  an  insect  can  find  nourishment 
in  this  burnt  solitude.  The  Austrians  had  strengthened  the  for¬ 
bidding  fastness  by  elaborate  works.  The  whole  face  was  veined 
with  galleries  and  covered  ways,  notched  and  crenelated  with 
dug-outs  and  caves  and  gun-emplacements  hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  Italians,  laboriously  drawing  their  own  tunnels  and  trenches 
up  the  lower  slopes,  were  faced  by  Austrian  cannon  dropping  shell 
from  protected  embrasures,  served  by  Austrian  troops,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  food  brought  up  by  the  strategic  roads  and  water 
pumped  to  them  through  pipe-lines.  To  besiege  this  place  was 
like  attempting  to  carry  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Yet  the  Italians 
slowly  pushed  upwards,  winning  a  position  here  and  there  by  a 
daring  rush  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  consolidating  it  with 
pickaxe  and  hammer  under  the  glare  of  the  day.  The  Austrians 
had  good  engineers  ;  but  in  tunnelling  and  road-making  the  Italians 
are  better — the  best  in  Europe. 

They  wmuld  have  made  faster  progress  but  for  their  initial 
inferiority  in  artillery.  They  lacked  the  heavy  guns  to  batter 
the  enemy’s  strongholds  to  pieces.  What  they  are  doing  now 
they  would  have  done  a  year  ago  if  they  had  not  been  over-matched 
by  the  hostile  batteries,  as  the  British  and  French  were  in  the 
first  period  of  the  campaign  on  the  Meuse  and  Yser.  Guns  o 
large  calibre  cannot  be  built  in  a  month.  By  strenuous  exertion 
the  Italians,  helped  by  no  such  industrial  resources  as  we  ^xtssess. 
have  gone  far  to  make  up  their  deficiencies.  They  have  con- 
pensated  for  their  shortage  of  the  heaviest  cannon  by  a  rapi^ 
output  of  guns  of  medium  calibre,  and  by  making  numerovi 
howitzers  and  big  mortars,  pieces  of  short  range  which  lob 
a  deadly  missile  into  an  opposing  trench.  While  these  weaic;- 
were  being  prepared  the  infantry  clung  on  tenaciously,  holciii-’ 
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the  ground  till  the  time  came  to  smother  the  Austrian  defences 
under  tempests  of  concentrated  fire. 

The  Austrian  offensive  in  the  Trentino  was  designed  to  draw 
away  the  pressure  from  the  Isonzo,  and  divert  the  Italians  from 
their  main  objective ;  with  the  subsidiary  hope  also  of  dealing 
them  such  a  blow  at  a  vital  point  that  their  w’hole  scheme  of 
defence  would  have  been  shattered.  But  General  von  Conrad’s 
enterprise  involved  so  many  risks,  and  most  of  all  the  risk  of 
weakening  the  eastern  flank  in  face  of  the  Russian  advance,  that 
it  was  probably  dictated  as  much  by  political  and  moral  as  by 
purely  military  reasons.  Race  hatred,  an  angry  contempt  for  the 
Italians  as  a  fighting  people,  and  a  desire  to  revive  the  prestige 
of  the  jNIonarchy  by  carrying  the  wmr  into  the  enemy’s  country^ 
were  contributory  factors.^  The  conception,  however,  if  faulty, 
was  bold,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution  with  energy.  In  the 
spring  vast  dejwts  of  stores,  equipment,  and  munitions  were 
established,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  transport  and  water 
supply  organised.  Units  were  collected  from  the  Russian 
front,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Landsturm  battalions,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  the  Austrians  had  massed  upon  the  Trentino 
eighteen  full  divisions  with  supplementary  battalions,  roughly, 
400,000  men,  with  no  few’er  than  2,000  guns,  including  twenty 
batteries  of  the  huge  12-inch  cannon ,  and  eight  of  the  15-inch  and 
16'5  monsters — giants  which  had  no  rivals  on  the  Italian  side. 

“Moral”  agencies  were  busily  employed.  The  Trentino  inroad 
was  described  as  a  Strafe  expedition,  designed  to  punish  the 
Italians  for  their  “treason.”  The  soldiers  were  told  that  the 
Italian  troops  w'ere  cowardly  and  disheartened,  that  victory  over 
them  would  be  easy,  and  that  then  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  with  their  wealth,  and  wine,  and  w’omen, 
would  be  delivered  over  to  the  lust  and  greed  of  the  conquerors. 

In  the  middle  of  May  the  powerful  concentration  of  guns  and 
men  rolled  down  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.  The  Italians, 
battered  by  a  tremendous  bombardment  and  exposed  to  sudden 
infantry  onslaughts  at  many  points,  bent  back  before  the  blast. 
They  executed  what  the-official  review  calls  “a  calm  and  w’ell- 
ordered  retirement,”  which  eventually  left  the  Austrians  in  ix)sses- 
sion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Sette 
Communi,  w'ith  the  upper  portion  of  the  Brenta  valley.  With 
the  enemy  hanging  over  the  very  edge  of  the  plains,  and  steadily 
moving  his  great  guns  forward  from  the  higher  positions,  the 

(1)  The  subject  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  elaborate  risume  of  the 
Trentino  operations,  issued  by  the  Italian  General  Staff  on  August  6th.  This 
communication  was  well  translated  and  transmitted  in  full  in  an  excellent 
despatch  by  Reuter’s  agency  to  the  English  newspapers,  which,  however,  for 
the  most  part  published  only  a  few  extracts  from  it. 
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situation  for  the  Italians  in  the  beginning  of  June  seemed  at  one 
time  critical,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  invaders  might  after  all  make 
good  their  dash  uix)n  the  main  railway  and  line  of  communica¬ 
tions,  and  seize  Vicenza  and  ]^)erhaps  Verona. 

But  the  army  of  the  Trentino,  hampered  though  it  was  by  in¬ 
sufficient  ammunition,  held  on  grimly,  and  its  infantry  never 
yielded  a  yard  of  ground  without  a  desperate  struggle.  Von 
Conrad  had  banked  all  his  stakes  upon  a  swift  irresistible  advance 
that  would  paralyse  the  Italian  defence  in  time  to  allow  guns  and 
troops  to  be  sent  back  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  Eastern  front.  But 
after  the  first  downward  swoop  the  Austrian  progress  slackened, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  it  had  definitely  come  to  a  standstill 
in  the  Adige  valley.  In  the  xVstico  and  Val  Tugana  sectors  the 
forward  movement  of  the  invaders  was  continued  a  little  longer, 
and  a  considerable  zone,  mostly  of  wooded,  rugged,  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  with  the  towns  of  Tonezza,  Arsiero,  Asiago,  and 
Borgo,  was  abandoned  to  them. 

But  here,  also,  the  road  was  blocked.  To  obtain  this  limited 
success  the  Austrians  had  used  up  an  enormous  quantity  of 
material  and  munitions,  and  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  men.  They  had  fatally  weakened  them¬ 
selves  on  one  of  their  fronts,  and  had  failed  to  deliver  a  decisive 
blow  upon  the  other.  Such  success  as  they  had  attained  was 
largely  the  result  of  an  audacious,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  a  futile 
attempt  at  bluff.  The  Commando  Supremo  did  not  believe  that 
the  Austrian  General  Staff  would  leave  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Bussians  by  sending  a  horde  of  troops  and  the  cream  of 
their  artillery  to  cut  the  Italian  communication  in  the  Upper 
Veneto.  The  very  irrationality  of  the  |>roject  prevented  adequate 
preparations  being  made  to  meet  it.  When  the  move  did  come 
it  obtained  the  temporary  advantage  that  nearly  always  attends 
a  surj)rise  attack. 

Cadorna  had  the  situation  well  in  hand  throughout.  Even 
while  the  Austrians  were  still  slowly  and  extensively  bearing 
back  the  Italian  front  he  was  pushing  his  troops  up  on  their 
flanks.  For  this  purpose  strong  reinforcements  were  required, 
and  a  new  army  was  collected  from  the  garrisons,  the  reserve 
companies,  and  other  portions  of  the  line,  organised,  equipi^ed, 
and  moved  to  the  field  of  action  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 
There  has  been  no  more  remarkable  triumph  of  administrative 
energy  in  any  of  the  theatres  of  the  war.  In  the  working  days 
of  a  single  week  this  army  of  half  a  million  men  had  been  swept 
together  from  many  distant  and  scattered  stations,  formed  into 
brigades  and  divisions,  provided  with  its  staff,  train,  medical  units, 
and  artillery,  and  transported  into  the  mountain  country,  in  many 
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cases  by  roads  which  had  to  be  constructed  for  this  special  purpose. 
The  colossal  task  was  carried  out  with  astonishingly  little  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  normal  conditions  of  life.  Outside  the  war-zone  Italy 
was  hardly  conscious  of  the  amazing  effort  she  was  making.  One 
has  heard  hard  wmrds  said  of  the  Italian  railways  by  impatient 
tourists ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  rose  brilliantly  to  the  emer- 
ffencv.  Regiments,  batteries,  army  corps,  tons  of  ammunition, 
supplies,  wagons,  horses,  machinery,  the  immense  and  cumbrous 
impedimenta  of  modern  warfare,  were  trucked  from  all  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  and  rolled  in  endless  trains  along  the  trunk  line 
to  the  strategic  centres.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  I  know  it 
to  be  true,  that  with  afl  this  colossal  movement  of  troops,  the 
public  service  of  the  railw’ays  was  suspended  for  no  more  than 
three  days.  After  that  it  was  resumed,  and  a  week  later  it  w^as 
working  as  smoothly  as  ever,  and  there  was  little  to  tell  the 
traveller  that  anything  unusual  was  happening. 

The  great  concentration  was  not  etfected  entirely  by  road. 
Motor  transport  was  freely  used,  and  the  resources,  unequalled 
in  Europe,  of  the  Fiat  Company  of  Turin  were  drawn  upon  to 
their  full  capacity.  No  other  War  Department  has  such  an 
effective  auxiliary  of  its  kind.  Without  Fiat,  and  without  the 
brawny  arms  and  tireless  backs  of  the  peasant  road-makers,  the 
race  against  time  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  Trentino  could 
scarcely  have  been  attempted. 

By  the  opening  of  the  last  week  in  June  the  Austrian  General 
Staff  recognised  that  its  bold  stroke  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy 
had  failed.  Their  invading  force,  held  fast  in  front,  and  now 
counter-attacked  on  both  flanks,  could  make  no  further  progress ; 
and  events  in  Galicia  clamoured  for  the  release  of  the  regiments 
and  batteries'tied  up  beyond  the  Alps.  It  was  decided  .that  half 
at  least  of  the  eighteen  Trentino  divisions  and  most  of  the  heavy- 
guns  should  be  drawn  back  and  railed  to  the  Carpathians.  Cadorna 
knew  of  this  intention,  or  shrewdly  guessed  at  it,  and  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  at  least  consider¬ 
able  delay  and  difficulty.  On  June  •26th  flags  were  fluttering,  and 
faces  were  gay  with  smiles,  in  the  towns  of  Northern  Italy,  for 
I  it  was  known  that  the  invading  army  was  in  retreat  with  the 
national  troops  hard  upon  their  traces. 

Then  followed  another  week  of  rapid  movement,  fierce  fighting, 
and  skilful  manoeuvres.  The  Chief  of  the  Italian  Staff  performed 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  Allied  cause,  not  so  much  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  Austrians  to  retire,  for  that  they  had  resolved  to  do 
in  any  case,  as  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  retire  in 
the  manner  they  had  proposed.  Their  programme  was  to  fall 
back  upon  their  prepared  positions  on  the  high  ground  from 
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- ,  across  the  Altpiano,  to  the  Dolomites,  and  to  establish 

themselves  on  this  commanding  line,  with  much  reduced  numbers, 
while  at  least  nine  full  divisions  were  being  brought  away  for 
the  East.  But  the  pursuit  was  so  eager  that  the  Austrians  could 
not  disengage,  and  could  only  fall  back  slowly,  in  touch  all  the 
time  with  their  relentless  antagonists.  If  any  unit  gained  a 
kilometre  of  ground  it  was  swiftly  followed  up  and  forced  to  stand 
and  fight  a  hard  rear-guard  action  with  infantry  and  guns.  The 
Italian  troops  were  flung  after  them  in  motor-cars  along  the 
mountain  roads,  or  streamed  on  foot  over  the  hills,  unresting  and 
impetuous ;  even  cavalry  were  pushed  through  the  woodland  paths 
to  worry  and  delay  the  retreating  columns  until  the  infantry  could 
jet  their  teeth  into  them. 

It  was  another  signal  triumph  of  organisation  and  skilful  staff 
work ;  for  the  pursuit  moved  through  an  empty  and  thirsty  land, 
and  food  and  water  for  the  men,  ammunition  for  the  cannon,  had 
to  be  brought  up  on  wheels  and  mule-back  from  the  plains.  But 
the  object  was  attained.  The  great  transfer  of  enemy  troops 
could  not  be  eflected ;  and  while  these  sorely-needed  divisions 
were  chained  to  the  Trentino,  the  Russians  were  pressing  on  to 
the  Dniester.  The  Austrian  retreat  is  still  menaced.  The  Italian 
guns  now  command  the  two  railway  lines  via  the  Brenner  and 
the  Pusterthal,  which  meet  at  Franzensfeste,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  enemy  will  now  be  able  to  use  them  freely  for  the 
further  withdrawal  of  troops  and  cannon.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Italian  operations  in  the  Trentino  contributed  directly,  and  in 
no  slight  degree,  to  the  Russian  successes  on  Austria’s  receding 
Eastern  front. 

But  Cadorna,  as  I  have  said,  never  lost  sight  of  his  main 
objective,  which  was  the  road  to  Trieste.  All  through  July,  while 
the  enemy  was  kept  busy  with  attacks  on  their  remaining  ])osition8 
in  the  central  region  and  bombardments  of  their  Dolomite  for¬ 
tresses,  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  assault  on  Gorizia 
and  the  Carso.  There  was  another  of  those  swift  movements  of 
troops  in  masses  in  which  the  Italian  General  Staff  excels,  and 
a  highly  successful  attempt  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  purjwse 
in  view.  The  wonderful  engineering  and  road-making  contin¬ 
gents  were  set  to  wmrk,  and  tunnels  were  driven  under  the  very 
feet  of  the  Austrians  on  the  Carso,  so  that  when  the  attack  was 
delivered  Italian  infantry  detachments  emerged  from  the  eartli 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  trenches. 

The  Austrians  were  completely  deceived  by  the  ostentatious 
demonstrations  of  activity  in  other  quarters,  and  apparently  knev 
nothing  of  the  great  assemblage  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  heavy 
trench  mortars  which,  on  August  5th  and  6th,  rained  a  torrert 
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of  fire  upon  their  defensive  works,  and  rendered  them  untenable. 
The  garrison  of  Gorizia,  stunned  and  deafened  by  this  jeii  d'enfer, 
directed  now  on  one  point,  now  on  another,  were  in  no  condition 
to  resist  the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta’s  soldiers 
rushing  in  with  bayonet  and  grenade.  Hardly  anywhere  in  the 
whole  European  war  have  fortified  positions  been  carried  with 
such  elan  and  such  rapidity.  The  evacuation  of  Gorizia,  which 
its  former  owners  believed  impregnable,  and  the  rich  haul  of 
prisoners  and  guns,  are  the  best  testimony  to  the  demoralisation 
of  the  defenders,  and  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  attack. 

It  has  been  a  notable  victory,  achieved  not  only  by  the  gallantry 
and  fighting  quality  of  the  troops  engaged,  but  by  consummate 
generalship.  The  Austrians  were  under  the  illusion  that  the 
effort  made  to  arrest  and  throw  back  the  invasion  of  the  Trentino 
had  exhausted  the  Italian  jxower  of  taking  the  offensive  for  a  long 
period.  Some  foreign  critics  agreed  with  them.  Military  writers 
of  authority  warned  the  world  not  to  expect  an  effective  stroke 
from  the  side  of  Italy  for  many  months.  These  predictions  were 
falsified  by  the  skilful  use  of  inner  lines,  wdiich  enabled  the  Italian 
Command  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  Trentino  while  the 
concentration  of  troops  and  war  material  wms  proceeding  on  the 
Isonzo.  Battles,  even  in  this  day  of  trenches  and  long-range 
artillery,  are  not  wmn  by  sitting  dowm  and  standing  still. 

The  final  march  upon  Trieste  will  be  no  holiday  parade.  The 
Italians  are  not  yet  over  the  crest  of  the  Carso,  and  they  have 
still  to  push  through  the  waterless  and  desert  track  by  which  the 
enemy  will  retire,  taking  up  his  pqoe-lines  as  he  goes.  Nor  can 
they  relax  their  activity  on  the  rest  of  the  450-mile  mountain 
front,  where  the  Austrians  are  still  firmly  placed.  But  Austria  is 
“cracking”  under  the  blows  dealt  her  from  two  sides,  and  Italy 
has  done  much  to  hasten  the  catastrophe.  The  Italians  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Army  and  themselves.  Never  since 
Roman  times  have  all  the  peoples  of  the  Peninsula  co-operated  in 
such  a  rational  enterprise ;  and  they  are  meeting  the  emergency 
with  a  resourcefulness,  a  steady  industry,  and  a  high  courage, 
which  have  astonished  their  adversaries  and  should  fill  their  well- 
wishers  with  delight.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
Italian  officers  and  troops  in  the  war-zone,  for  even  a  brief  period, 
without  being  profouriclly  impressed,  as  I  have  been,  by  their 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  by  the  capacity  for  intelligent 
organisation  which  has  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  inadequate  preparation  and  an  unfavourable  geographical 
position.  Italy  has  risen  splendidly  to  the  occasion,  and  deserves 
jthe  appreciative  gratitude  of  her  Allies,  and  all  the  assistance  they 
can  give  her.  Sidney  Low. 


“POUK  UN  CHIFFON  DE  PAPIEE.”  ^ 


V 


i 

i 


PouRQUOi  cette  trombe  enflammee 
Qui  vient  foudroyer  I’univers? 

Get  embrasement  de  I’enfer? 

Ce  tourbillonnement  d’armees 
Par  mille  milliers  de  milliers? 

— C’est  pour  un  chiffon  de  papier. 

Pourquoi  ce  petit  .people  infime, 

Plus  grand  que  Pome  par  le  coeur, 

Au  salaire  du  deshonneur 
Preferant  un'  risque  sublime, 

S’est-il  elance  le  premier? 

— C’est  pour  un  chiffon  de  papier. 

Pourquoi  la  Eeine  des  Empires, 

Des  que  le  crime  fut  beant. 

Pour  ameuter  les  oceans 
N’eut-elle  qu’un  seul  mot  a  dire  : 

“A  moi,  mes  enfants,  ralliez  !” 

— C’est  pour  un  chiffon  de  papier. 

Tons,  tons  tes  peoples,  6  Justice, 

Dresses  centre  le  Scelerat, 

Pourquoi  portent-ils  au  combat 
L’avidite  du  sacrifice, 

L’enthousiasme  du  charnier? 

— C’est  pour  un  chiffon  de  papier. 

(1)  The  author  of  these  verses,  Monsieur  Paul  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  is  a  son 
of  the  famous  French  orator,  Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  and  inherits  some  of 
his  father’s  eloquence  and  genius.  Before  the  war  an  ardent  advocate  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  goodwill,  M.  Loyson  edited  on  these  lines  the  journal  Lt» 
Droits  de  VHomme,  and  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  promote  a  peaceful 
understanding  with  Germany.  It  was  only  the  great  crime  of  Germany  that 
revolted  him  and  turned  him  against  her.  A  man  of  varied  literary  talent,  he 
is  the  author  of  several  plays,  notably  Les  Ames  Ennemies  and  L'Apotre, 
turning  on  religious  and  moral  themes,  which  have  been  successfully  produced 
in  France,  and  translated  and  acted  in  foreign  countries.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  interpreting  officer  both  with  the  French  army  in  Alsace  and  with 
the  British  army.  Being  afterwards  charged  by  his  Government  with  the  work 
of  propaganda,  he  has  lectured  on  topics  concerned  with  the  war  in  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge;  and  acting  in  concert  with  the  Fight  for  Right 
Movement,  he  helped  to  organise  the  meeting  recently  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war  (August  4th).  A 
book  of  his  on  the  war,  Etes-vous  neutres  derant  le  crime?  written  in  answer 
to  Romain  Holland,  will  shortly  appear  in  an  English  translation.— J.  G 
Frazer. 
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Et  quand  la  bataille  est  finie, 

Quand  les  etoiles  font  I'appel 
Des  heros  tombes  face  an  ciel, 

Pourqiioi  la  sereine  agonie. 

De  ces  regards  extasies? 

— C’est  pour  un  chiffon  de  papier. 

P.4UL  Hyacinthe  Loyson. 


“FOR  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER.” 

Why  bursts  the  cloud  in  thunder,  and  to  devastate  the  world 
The  levin  bolt  of  battle  from  heaven,  or  bell,  is  hurled? 

Why  march  embattled  millions,  to  death  or  victory  sworn? 

Why  gai>e  yon  lanes  of  carnage  by  red  artillery  torn? 

For  a  scrap  of  paper,  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  nothing  more ! 

Why  spurned  the  least  of  nations,  but  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
The  wages  of  dishonour  and  a  traitor's  peaceful  grave? 

Why  drew  she  sword?  and,  flinging  the  scabbard  far  away. 

Why  rushed  she  into  battle,  the  foremost  in  the  fray? 

For  a  scrap  of  paper,  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  nothing  more ! 

When  the  Queen  of  Empires  summoned  her  children  to  her  shore, 
.\nd  to  set  the  ocean  rolling  she  but  spoke  a  word — no  more — 
“Oh,  come  to  me,  my  children,  to  your  mother,  come  to  me  !  ” 
Why  flocked  the  regiments  trooping  from  the  lands  beyond 
the  sea? 

For  a  scrap  of  paper,  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  nothing  more  ! 

Why  hasted  all  the  peoples  to  confront  the  bandit  crew^ 

When  they  heard  the  tocsin  tolling  and  the  blast  that  Justice 
blew  ? 

Why  thrilled  they  at  the  summons,  and  answ’ered  one  and  all. 
By  thousand  thousands  thronging,  to  the  far-blown  bugle-call? 
For  a  scrap  of  paper,  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  nothing  more  ! 

When  the  guns  have  ceased  to  thunder  and  the  battle-storm 
to  rave, 

W’^hen  the  stars  above  are  calling  the  last  muster  of  the  brave, 
,  \s  they  lie  there  in  their  thousands,  with  their  faces  to  the  sky, 
‘  vVe  can  hear  their  voices  answer,  “We  w’ere  glad  and  proud 
^  to  die 

I  For  a  scrap  of  paper,  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  nothing  more  !  ” 

J.  G.  Frazer. 


THE  NEED  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY.' 


The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases  is  a 
document  of  national  importance.  Lord  Sydenham  and  his 
colleagues,  with  those  who  have  worked  for  them,  have  earned 
the  nation’s  thanks.  Happily  there  is  already  proof  that  the 
urgency  of  the  case  is  not  being  overlooked  by  a  Government 
necessarily  preoccupied  with  military  needs.  It  is  a  bold  thing 
that  the  Commissioners  should  prefer  a  plea  of  urgency  in  the 
case  of  any  disease  while  the  Great  War  is  still  ablaze ;  but  the 
plea  is  justified. 

In  November,  1913,  the  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  prevalence  and  national  effects  of  venereal  diseases,  and 
to  consider  the  means  of  their  alleviation  or  prevention.  The 
Report  is  a  call  to  the  Government,  the  nation,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  ordinary  citizen  to  get  to  work  at  the  eradication 
of  two  diseases  which  for  long  years  have  been,  and  still  remain, 
a  continual  menace  to  our  public  health,  our  private  happiness, 
and  our  national  fertility. 

In  certain  quarters  the  plea  of  urgency  has  been  deprecated,  or 
even  denied,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any  exacerba¬ 
tion  in  the  prevalence  of,  or  mortality  from,  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea. 
And,  indeed,  if  epidemic  violence  were  the  only,  or  the  best, 
criterion  of  urgency,  the  criticism  would  be  just ;  for  the  available 
figures,  properly  considered,  appear  to  signify  that  syphilis,  at 
least,  has  for  over  thirty  years  produced  an  approximately 
stationary  mortality. 

But  what  are  the  real  grounds  of  urgency?  Mainly,  that  now, 
in  this  new  century,  for  the  first  time,  do  we  fairly  comprehend 
the  havoc  of  these  ailments,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  we  '.n 
a  position  to  deal  with  them.  Only  during  the  past  decade  have 
the  terrible  effects  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  been  clearly  recog¬ 
nised ;  the  organism  of  syphilis  has  been  discovered  and  isolated; 
a  specific  blood-test  has  been  devised  ;  a  method  of  definitive  cure 
for  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  at  least  of  rendering  it 
non-infective  in  its  secondary  period,  has  been  established  by  a 
grand  piece  of  work,  which  has  created  an  era  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  When  these  facts  are  true  of  so  devastating  a  disease 
as  syphilis,  the  urgency  of  the  case  ought  to  be  plain ;  for  it 
means  that,  w^ere  every  patient  treated,  infective  syphilis  might 
shortly  be  eradicated.  Of  tuberculosis,  unfortunately,  the  sam? 

(1)  A  paper  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases. 
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cannot  be  said ;  nevertheless,  the  public  urgency  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  fully  recognised.  With  cancer  no  such  success  has  yet 
been  achieved ;  but  no  progressive  country  is  deaf  to  the  claims 
of  cancer  research.  Yet  syphilis,  far  more  deadly  to  the  nation’s 
well-being  than  either  cancer  or  tuberculosis,  possibly  than  both 
together,  has  until  recently  evoked  no  public  interest,  although  we 
have  all  the  means  at  hand  for  dealing  with  it  effectively. 

Syphilis  holds  among  diseases  a  peculiar  position,  both  in 
character  and  history.  Brought  into  Europe  in  1494  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  it  spread  rapidly  and  has  maintained  its 
hold  ever  since.  It  stands,  according  to  Sir  William  Osier,  third 
or  fourth  among  the  killing  diseases ;  its  sphere  of  influence  in 
the  bodily  organs  and  tissues  is  so  unlimited  that  “a  student  who 
was  thoroughly  taught  syphilis  would  acquire  a  good  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  his  profession.”  ^  The  character  of  its  progres¬ 
sive  attack  is  varied  and  its  manifestations  protean.  Readily 
inoculable  on  any  part  of  the  body,  it  starts  as  a  local  sore,  often 
slight  to  appearance,  yet  big  with  potential  destruction.  After 
a  period  of  two  or  three  months  it  gathers  force  and  scatters  its 
colonies  in  the  blood-stream,  turning  the  polluted  individual  into 
a  source  of  infection  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  with 
spotted  skin  and  ulcerated  mouth.  These  and  other  “  secondary  ” 
symptoms  are  amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  victim  feels 
"well  long  before  cure  is  established.  Thereafter,  too  often, 

I  a  man  marries,  and,  without  intention,  infects  his  wdfe. 
Then  follow'  abortions,  miscarriages,  and  still-born  or  (if 
they  survive)  diseased  infants.  The  risk  of  infection, 
especially  for  wife  and  unborn  children,  persists  for  many  years 
if  insufficiently  treated.  As  a  baby-killer,  syphilis  laughs  at  the 
Zeppelin  and  the  submarine.  The  Report^  gives  a  comparison 
of  150  families  where  syphilis  was  found  to  exist,  and  150  where 
it  was  not  known  to  be  present.  Out  of  1,000  pregnancies  the 
former  showed  20  per  cent,  of  offspring  alive  and  healthy,  with 
80  per  cent,  miscarriages,  infant  deaths,  or  diseased  children. 
The  latter  gave  80  per  cent,  healthy  children  and  20  per  cent, 
miscarriages  or  infant  deaths;  of  this  lesser  loss,  some  part  may 
have  been  the  result  of  unproved  syphilis.  The  child  victims 
may  be  blind  or  deaf  or  suffering  from  widely  varying  disease  of 
'  ody  or  mind.  It  is  the  more  serious  in  infants  in  that  it  attacks 
leveloping  structures.  The  consequent  damage  to  eyes,  ears,  and 
!iervous  structures  are  set  forth  in  various  appendices  :  syphilitic 
nanifestations  continue  to  crop  up  in  the  tainted  bodies  till  the 
wentieth  year  or  even  later.  Such  are  the  results  which  accrue 
0  the  victims  who  marry  during  the  long  secondary  period. 

(D  P  26.  ?  80  (2)  P  149  App  xvi 
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In  the  third  stage  the  individual  practically  ceases  to  be  infec. 
tious,  but  now  the  colonies  of  microbes,  scattered  through  the 
system  in  the  second  period,  begin  to  grow.  Then  no  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  body  is  immune  from  invasion  and  destruction.  The 
syphilitic  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  bodily  structures  or 
nervous  system,  generally  about  five  to  twenty  years  after  the 
original  infection.  And  in  the  apparently  milder  cases  the  affec¬ 
tions  known  as  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane  and  locomotor 
ataxy  are  specially  liable  to  occur.  Aortic  aneurysm  is  also  a 
late  result  of  syphilis.  In  the  United  Kingdom  about  2,500  persons 
die  annually  from  G.P.I.,  700  from  locomotor  ataxy,  and  l,30ij 
from  aneurysm — all  ^  the  direct  result  of  syphilis.  These  figures 
do  but  present  some  of  the  less  common  bypaths  of  syphilis;  tc 
ascertain  its  general  prevalence  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  The 
Commissioners  have  not  framed  any  total  estimate,  hut  they 
express  the  view  ^  that  the  number  of  prersons  infected  with  syphilis 
—acquired  or  congenital — cannot  be  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  in  our  large  cities.  If  this  be  true — and  there  is 
good  evidence  for  it  ® — -then  there  must  be  not  fewer  than  450,000 
syphilitic  persons  in  the  Metropolis.  Now  the  proportion  of 
recorded  deaths  from  syphilis  and  consequent  disease,  as  between 
London  and  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  is  approximately  1  to  7; 
according  to  the  same  piroportion,  the  whole  country  would  contain 
about  three  millions  of  syphilitic  persons.'*  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  surprising  that  London  should  only  be  respionsible  for  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  number  of  deaths ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  urbanicity  of  England  and  Scotland  has  greatly  increased  of 
■  late  years,  so  that  now’  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  are  town- 
dw’ellers ;  Ireland  alone  remains  three  parts  rural.  Both  syphili- 
and  gonorrhoea  are  mainly  urban  diseases ;  the  morbidity  seeii  ' 
fairly  evenly  scattered  over  the  large  urban  areas. 

Of  the  huge  number  above  suggested,  not  all  are  at  any  ont 
time  suffering  from  syphilitic  symptoms,  but  they  have  disease 
behind  and  disease  ahead.  Allowing  for  an  average  life  of  thirty 
years  after  infection,  this  indicates  100,000  persons  infected— or 
born — with  syphilis  every  year.  The  thing  is  a  vast  and  contimi- 
ous  national  calamity.® 
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(1)  Some  authorities  hold  that  only  about  90  per  cent,  of  aneurysm  is  dn 
to’  syphilis. 

(2)  Report,  p.  23. 

(3)  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Fildes  and  Sir  John  Collie,  trivf- 
in  App.  xii.,  pp.  139-141. 

(4)  The  general  effects  of  acquired  syphilis  are  described  in  pp.  23-26  ’ 
Report,  and  in  Appendices ;  hereditary  syphilis  on  pp.  29-31. 

(5)  Readers  who  wish  fuller  information  as  to  the  results  of  gonorrhoea  «, 
do  well  to  peruse  App.  xxiv.,  p.  168  (Mr.  Kidd),  as  well  as  pp.  26-28  : 
Report. 
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In  the  case  of  gonorrhoea  the  annual  number  of  infections  must, 
as  the  Keporl  points  out,  greatly  exceed  those  of  syphilis ;  no 
estimate,  however,  is  given.  In  Germany  infection  with 
tfonorrhcea  is  held  to  be  about  seven  times  as  common  as  that 
with  syphilis ;  the  proportion  here  cannot  be  very  much  smaller. 
Gouorrha'a  is,  in  popular  esteem,  a  mild  and  almost  laughable 
disease;  to  modern  medicine  it  is  an  ailment  of  serious  personal 
and  terrible  national  signihcance.  The  immediate  inconvenience 
of  an  attack  to  the  victim  is  not  usually  more  than  moderately 
great;  the  after-elfects  are  pernicious  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  nation.  The  personal  mischiefs  are  no  less  serious,  because 
their  original  cause  is  unrecognised  by  the  victim.  To  men, 
serious  disabilities  result,  even  in  the  prime  of  life ;  to  women 
accrues  sulfering  incalculable,  operations  and  even  death.  Add  to 
the  physical  consequences  the  mental  suffering  caused  by  sterility 
—less  frequent  in  the  man  but  terribly  common  in  women  ;  50  per 
cent,  of  childless  marriages  are  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Among  the  most  pitiable  results  of  gonorrhoea  is  blindness  of 
infants.  They  are  locally  infected  at  birth,  and  if  the  eyes  are 
not  immediately  treated,  blindness  is  certain  to  result.  The  facts 
given  show  ^  that  of  all  blindness  in  children  about  one-quarter  is 
due  to  gonorrhoea,  and  about  one-third  to  syphilis. 

But  the  national  effects  of  gonorrhoea  are  seen  at  their  worst 
in  the  resulting  sterility  of  females.  While  syphilis  poisons  the 
unborn  babe,  gonorrhoea  denies  it  existence.  And  thus  is  brought 
!  about  a  double  disaster  to  the  community. 

i  The  two  diseases  are  entirely  distinct  from  a  medical  viewpoint, 
i  having  nothing  in  common.  From  the  social  side,  however,  they 
I  have  certain  common  features  which  ought  to  be  observed.  They 
I  are  contracted  in  the  same  w’ay  ;  they  are  easily  concealed  ;  they 
remain  highly  contagious,  after  apparent  cure,  even  for  years ; 
they  are  utterly  ruinous  to  child-life ;  they  make  thousands  of 
innocent  victims,  men,  women,  and  children;  and,  lastly,  both 
diseases,  if  taken  in  the  earliest  stage,  are  amenable  to  complete 
cure.  These  things,  especially  at  present  the  last,  are  of  ultimate 
social  imix)rtance ;  the  remedy  is  in  our  hands. 

How  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied?  For  a  hundred  years  and 
more  Continental  nations  have  sought  to  deal  with  the  evil  by 
restrictions  and  regulation  of  prostitutes ;  the  result  has  been 
complete  failure.  The  Commissioners  w^ere  instructed  that  no 
return  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  the  ’60’s  was  to  be 
contemplated.  The  warning  was  needless.  The  Report  points 
out  “that  no  advantage  would  accrue  from  a  return  to  the  system 
d  these  .Acts.”  The  truth  of  this  is  beyond  dispute.  The  Com- 

(1)  See  pp.  31,  33,  162. 
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missioners,  indeed,  do  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  prostitution 
at  all.  In  this  they  have  acted  wisely.  Military  exigencies  ol 
to-day  can  be  met  by  the  military  authorities  in  a  military  way; 
but,  widely,  it  is  clear  that  prostitution  cannot  be  ended  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  safeguarding  of  prostitution 
from  disease  is  impracticable  by  any  means  which  deals  with 
women  alone.  Modern  therapeutics  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
all  subjects  of  disease,  whether  male  or  female,  whether  “inno¬ 
cent”  or  “guilty.”  Therefore  treatment  of  patients,  and  the 
enlightenment  which  will  bring  them  to  treatment,  is  the  subject 
of  tw'enty-four  out  of  thirty-five  recommendations. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  are  partly  administrative, 
partly  legislative.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  will  be  handled  by 
Parliament  so  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  war  permit ;  the  chief 
administrative  recommendations  have  already  been  vigorously 
tackled  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  early  as  April  14th 
Mr.  Long  announced  his  intention  to  take  the  matter  seriously 
in  hand  in  respect  of  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 
that  the  Treasury  was  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  grant. 
On  July  12th  a  Circular  was  issued  (1)  to  County  and  Borough 
Councils,  (2)  to  Governing  Bodies  of  Hospitals,  (3)  to  Boards  of 
Guardians,  instructing  them  as  to  provision  of  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  together  with  a  comprehensive 
Memorandum  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  L.G.B.  That  the 
Government  should  vigorously  take  such  a  matter  up  at  such  a 
time  is  no  less  creditable  to  its  members  than  gratifying  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  present  movement  from  its  modern  incep¬ 
tion.  The  prospect  of  early  materialisation  adds  special  interest 
to  the  Eecommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  35  in  number, 
the  trend  of  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 

Five  of  them  deal  with  improvements  in  the  registration 
of  deaths,  births,  and  disease.  These  are  all  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  well-designed.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  causes  of  death  confidential,  by  which  means  the 
true  diagnosis — venereal  or  otherwise — will  be  properly  recorded. 
Notification  of  still-births  is  advised  to  include  periods  of  gestation 
of  less  than  twenty-eight  weeks,  so  as  to  rope  in  earlier  abortions. 
Statistics  are  to  be  kept  of  patients  treated  in  institutions  and  at 
public  expense.  This  proposal  is  the  more  important  owing  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  institutional  treatment  in  the  country,  the 
proportion  of  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Notification  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  is  definitely  not  recoa- 
mended^  for  present  adoption.  It  wmuld  lend  an  additionjl 
stimulus  to  concealment ;  we  may  add  that  any  attempt  at  presed 

(1)  No.  23. 
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to  compel  treatment  would  be  against  the  spirit  in  which  the  main 
proposals  are  conceived.^ 

Quack  advertisements*  of  venereal  remedies,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  ought  to  be  prohibited.  Practitioners®  ought  to 
be  protected  by  law  in  informing  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
danger  of  a  forthcoming  marriage.  Infectious  venereal  disease, 
whether  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  ought  to  constitute  a  legal  inca¬ 
pacity  for  marriage,^  involving,  on  petition,  a  decree  of  nullity; 
later  acrpiisition  and  communication  of  disease  is  already  held  to 
be  good  ground  for  divorce.  Medical  students®  ought  to  be  more 
fully  trained  in  regard  to  these  ailments. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  these  recommendations  deals 
(1)  with  the  provision  of  facilities  for  modern  treatment  of  all 
affected  |>ersons  ® ;  (2)  with  measures  for  the  education  of  the  public, 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  avoid  infection,  and,  if  infected,  to  use 
the  facilities  provided.  The  essence  of  the  proposals  under  (1)  is 
that  the  larger  local  authorities  should  be  entrusted  with  arrange¬ 
ments  in  their  own  areas  for  the  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  making  full  use  of  available  hospitals  and 
universities.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  should  be  free,  given  at 
convenient  times,  not  restricted  to  persons  resident  in  the  area  ; 
cards  of  instruction  should  be  given  to  all  patients.  The  local 
authorities  should  perform  the  service  and  bear  25  per  cent,  of 
the  cost,  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  to  be  met  from  Imperial 
funds.  In  case  of  refusal  by  the  local  authority,  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  to  make  arrangements. 

Considering  how  common  these  diseases  are,  the  present 
facilities  for  modern  treatment  are  practically  nil.  So  long  as  this 
persists,  we  shall  not  rid  ourselves  of  these  pests.  Hospitals  with 
adequate  arrangements  must,  of  course,  he  our  first  line  of  defence. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  many  hospitals  whose  statutes  forbid 
the  treatment  of  venereal  infections — a  remnant  of  the  senseless 
Pharisaism  (not,  alas !  extinct)  which  considered  such  diseases  as 
a  Divine  retribution  for  sexual  sin.  It  is  perhaps  more  from 
ignorance  than  self-righteousness  that  charitable  people  will  not 
contribute  to  the  cure  of  venereal  ailments ;  but  the  objection  to 
dealing  with  such  diseases  as  diseases  dies  very  hard.  Yet  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  victims  are  innocent  wives  and  children  : 
to  regard  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  as  Divine  instruments  is  flat 
Masphemy.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion  when,  at  a  meeting 

f  the  National  Council  for  combating  these  diseases,  the  hypo- 


d)  See  Report,  pp.  48-50.  The  value  of  notification  in  jreneral.  and  with 
['■’■al  reference  to  these  diseases  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Newsholme. 
'■ppendix  vi.,  p.  98. 

(2)  No.  24.  (3)  No.  25.  (4)  No.  26.  (5)  Nos.  27,  28. 

(6)  Nos.  6-17  and  18-22. 
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thesis  of  “  Divine  Retribution  ”  was  publicly  denounced  by  authori- 
ties  of  no  less  repute  than  Cardinal  Bourne,  Dean  Inge,  and  the 
Rev.  Scott  Lidgett.  The  Christian  spirit,  which  they  represented 
is  very  different ;  this  begins  with  an  act  of  healing,  followed  bv 
the  injunction — if  necessary — “Sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  thee.”  Surely,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  this 
is  right.  Disease  of  this  class  exerts  a  demoralising  influence;  it 
drives  men  to  despair  and  binds  women  to  a  life  of  shame ;  by  its 
cure  hope  is  reborn  to  man  and  w'oman  alike.  There  is  no  more 
powerful  lever  tow^ards  moral  reform  than  cure  of  bodily  disease. 

But  facilities  for  treatment  are  of  no  good  unless  they  are 
utilised.  The  essence  of  the  thing  is  that  advice  should  be  sought 
on  the  first  suspicion  of  disease.  Every  day  lost  is  fraught  with 
danger ;  for  only  at  the  earliest  stage  of  either  disease  is  complete 
cure  assured  :  and  in  the  early  stage  shame  leads  to  concealment. 
Therefore  people  must  be  taught.  It  is  with  the  teaching  of  sex- 
hygiene  that  the  last  seven  recommendations  are  concerned. 
Surely  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  our  young  men — aye,  and  girls 
too — should  be  thrust  out  into  the  rough-and-tumble  of  life  in 
blank  ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  dangers  of  those  sexual 
passions  of  which  the  right  direction,  more  than  of  any  other 
physiological  character,  makes  for  health  and  happiness,  bodily 
and  spiritual,  and  the  misdirection  for  ruin  and  debasement. 
Yet  such  ignorance  is  the  all-but-universal  fact. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  alter  all  this.  They  wish  young 
men  and  women  instructed  all  along  the  line;  “such  instruction 
should  be  based  on  moral  principles  and  spiritual  considerations; 

.  .  .  not  only  on  the  physical  consequences  of  immoral  conduct.” 
Instruction  is  advised  to  pupils  leaving  elementary  schools ;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  continuation  schools ;  instruction  in  factories  and  work¬ 
shops.  Students  in  training  colleges  should  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  Frequent  lectures  should  be  given  in  the  Navy 
and  Army.  Suitable  literature  should  be  carefully  prepared  under 
the  imprimatur  of  the  National  Council.  (Rec.  29  -35.) 

Such  a  permanent  campaign  of  education  is  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  “conspiracy  of  silence”  which  has  reigned  up  till  now 
The  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  which  young  men  mostly  possess 
at  present  is  picked  up  in  the  gutter  of  obscene  conversation; 
henceforth  they  may  learn  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  the 
sexual  powers,  and  that  this  instinct  may  and  should  be  made 
ancillary  to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  But  at  present  this  sounds 


like  a  fairy-tale. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  main  notes  of  the  Report— treatment 
of  diseased  persons  and  enlightenment  of  all.  Nothing  startlinj 
or  novel,  but  sound  common  sense.  No  royal  road  to  glory,  but 
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the  straight  road  to  success.  And  its  early  realisation,  even  now 
in  war-time,  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  boon. 

Not  in  spite  of  the  war,  but  even  because  of  the  war.  For  the 
war  itself  is  creating  a  great  need  as  it  has  created  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  need  :  there  ever  follows  in  the  wake  of  war  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  incidence  of  venereal  complaints ;  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  lesser  wars,  and  it  cannot  but  happen  in  the  greatest. 
Imported  syphilis  in  considerable  quantity  and,  very  possibly,  of 
greater  virulence  than  the  type  here  endemic ;  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  relaxation  of  self-control  among  large  numbers  of  men 
returning  home  in  peace  after  the  rigours  of  a  desperate  campaign — 
surely  the  need  of  adequate  facilities  for  treatment,  to  he  ready, 
as  far  as  practicable,  before  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  clear  to 
anv  thoughtful  mind. 

But  if  the  need  is  pressing,  the  opportunity  is  already  here. 
Masses  of  men  are  now  collected  under  discipline,  young,  recep¬ 
tive,  ready — as  others  beside  myself  can  testify — to  drink  in 
information  on  a  subject  that  is  certain  to  interest  every  normal, 
healthy  person  in  the  early  prime  of  life.  Such  an  opportunity — 
it  is  to  be  hoped — will  never  happen  again  in  the  lives  of  any  of 
ns.  Shall  we  not  use  it  ?  Already  something  has  been  done ; 
already  under  the  sanction  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
War  Office  about  a  million  of  men  have  been  taught  some¬ 
thing  of  the  meaning  of  sexual  hygiene  and  the  dangers  of  pro¬ 
miscuity.  That  is  something,  but  only  a  fraction  of  ^vhat  has 
yet  to  be  done.  Can  it  be  fairly  compassed  before  the  opiiortunity 
has  passed  ? 

Forgive  me,  reader,  if  I  have  strayed  at  times  outside  the  strict 
limits  of  my  subject — ^the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
They  have  done  their  work,  as  I  hope  hM  been  shown,  with  care 
and  judgment ;  only  on  one  minor  point  is  there  a  dissentient 
voice.  My  task  is  but  to  stimulate  a  few  readers  to  a  closer  study 
of  their  w'ork ;  let  no  one  think  that  I  am  attempting  more.  Such 
further  study  will  be  rendered  more  easy  by  the  publication,  at 
1  an  early  date,  of  an  authoritative  abridged  edition  of  the  Report 
at  a  moderate  price.  Thus  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  larger 
!  public  the  main  contents  of  a  document  which  is  crammed  with 
,  useful  knowledge  and  guided  by  clear  reason ;  and  so  it  will  be 
e  rmembered  in  the  future  as  a  conspicuous  milestone  on  the 
e  ution’s  road  to  public  health. 


Douglas  White. 
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“It  will  not  be  at  all  surprisin'!  if,  along  in  the  summer  or  in 
the  early  autumn,  some  Washington  steps  are  taken,  in  an 
imperative  manner,  by  the  Administration,  to  stop  the  war  and 
get  a  truce  and  peace.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  President 
wdll  do  something  along  these  lines,  something  with  substance 
and  demand  behind  it.” 

This  statement  was  made  less  than  a  month  ago  by  an 
American  whose  knowledge  of  wdiat  is  going  on  in  Washington 
behind  the  scenes  is  of  a  most  intimate  character.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  most  important,  if  true,  and  interesting  whether  true 
or  not,  for  what  it  reflects  as  to  public  and  a  certain  section  of 
official  opinion  in  America.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
responsible  authorities  of  all  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
through  their  representatives  in  Washington,  are  fully  aware 
as  to  wdiat  is  meant  by  the  cryptic  prophecy  quoted  above,  but 
the  public  will  be  vouchsafed  no  explanation  until  what  is  going 
to  happen — if  anything — actually  takes  place. 

By  eliminating  the  obviously  impossible,  in  addition  to  the 
suggestions  against  wdiich  Washington  is  on  record  as  having 
set  its  face,  and  by  patching  together  such  evidence  as  is  obtain¬ 
able  that  might  throw'  some  light  upon  the  inner  workings  of 
the  minds  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
advisers,  it  is  not  particularly  venturesome  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  plan  now  under  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  berieved  by  many  Americans  to  be  the  only  plan 
under  which  the  neutral  countries  could  intervene  in  the  present 
war  with  any  authority  or  hope  of  success,  and  upon  calm  and 
careful  consideration  it  may  not  be  found  so  impracticable  as 
might  appear  at  first  thought.  The  Washington  idea  and  argu¬ 
ment  at  the  moment,  stated  rather  more  completely  and 
definitely  than  they  have  yet  formulated  themselves  in  the 
official  mind,  run  about  as  follow's. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Executive  of  the 
greatest  neutral  country,  to  address  an  appeal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  nations  at  war  asking  them  to  declare  an  armistice 
and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  terms  of  settlement.  This  appeal 
could  only  have  sufficient  w'eight  to  make  it  effective  if  it  bad 
the  concurrence  of  the  Governments  of  Holland,  Spain,  Pen 
mark,  Norway,  Sw'eden,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Greece,  and 
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the  Central  and  South  American  countries.  “Substance  and 
demand”  could  be  given  to  this  appeal  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  now  neutral  countries  might  refuse  all  exchanges,  other  than 
those  of  diplomacy,  with  all  combatants  if  the  appeal  was 
icrnored.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  Allies  or  the 
Central  Powers  would  be  hardest  hit  by  such  a  move.  At  first 
glance  it  might  appear  that  it  would  most  seriously  inconvenience 
the  Allies,  but  in  the  long  run,  having  a  self-contained  world 
of  their  own  to  draw  upon,  they  would  retain  ascendancy  over 
enemies  deprived  of  all  supplies,  such  as  are  now  reaching  them 
in  great  quantities  from  Holland,  Norw^ay,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Roumania.  The  question  as  to  where  would  lie  the  greater 
advantage  being  a  matter  of  argument,  this  would  render  the 
intervention  of  obviously  neutral  character. 

The  idea  of  such  a  neutral  intervention  is  not  as  fantastic  as 
it  may  appear  to  many,  and,  whether  fantastic  or  not,  it  is 
advocated  by  many  people  of  the  neutral  countries  who  honestly 
believe  it  would  hasten  the  desired  end  of  the  war.  To  meet 
the  argument  that  such  a  peace  would  not  be  conclusive,  it  is 
held  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  suggest  at  the  time  of  making 
such  an  appeal  that  the  United  States  and  all  the  other  countries 
now  neutral  were  ready  to  enter  into  an  international  peace  pact 
whereby  the  combined  authority  and  power  of  all  countries 
would  be  invoked  in  the  future  against  any  nation  or  nations 
refusing  arbitration  of  differences  or  attempting  to  make  war 
upon  an  independent  State. 

Such  an  intervention  by  neutrals,  if  effective,  would,  it  is 
believed  by  those  who  advocate  it,  bring  the  present  war  to  an 
end  and,  if  the  peace  pact  were  made,  guarantee  that  there 
should  be  no  more  wars  in  the  future.  It  would,  however,  it  is 
acknowledged,  still  leave  terms  of  peace  to  be  agreed  upoH  by 
the  now  warring  nations.  To  attempt  such  an  agreement  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  war  presents  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties,  especially  to  the  Allies,  who  have  so  much  of  their 
own  yet  to  recover  from  the  Central  Powers,  and  to  whom  the 
passing  of  each  day  gives  greater  advantage  when  the  time  comes 
to  make  terms. 

With  the  knowledge,  however,  that  the  war  must  end  and 
that  there  were  to  be  no  more  wars  in  the  future,  and  w'ith  the 
aid  of  neutral  European  Governments,  it  is  not  considered  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  compromise  agreement  possible  for  both  sides  to 
accept  with  honour  might  evolve  out  of  the  pourparlers.  It  is 
argued  that  if  such  an  intervention  were  successful  it  would  save 
the  lives  of  at  least  three  million  human  beings,  avoid  increased 
misery  for  those  who  have  already  suffered,  and  untold  suffer- 
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ing  for  those  who  have  not  yet  come  under  the  shadow.  It 
would  save  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  and  hasten 
the  day  when  the  people  of  all  nations  will  resume  the  ordinan 
business  of  life,  material  and  spiritual,  at  the  same  point  as  had 
been  reached  in  August,  1914. 

For  the  United  States  to  act  alone  would  be  to  favour  Germany 
at  the  expense  of  the  Allies,  hence  a  violation  of  neutrality,  as 
has  already  been  set  forth  by  the  Washington  Government.  For 
the  United  States  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  countries  now 
supplying  the  Central  Powers  with  food  and  materials  of  their 
own  production,  to  say  nothing  of  import,  would  be  to  treat  all 
alike,  hence  well  within  the  bounds  of  neutrality.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  while  President  Wilson  might  have  seriously 
considered  some  action  by  the  United  States,  he  now'  fully 
realises  the  necessity  of  joint  action  by  all,  or  at  least  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  neutrals  from  whom  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey  are  now  deriving  the  power  to  prolong  the  conflict. 

The  attitude  of  those  countries  towards  the  war  becomes 
of  vast  importance  to  the  American  peacemaker  in  these 
circumstances,  and  it  is  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  idea  under 
consideration.  All  of  those  countries,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Roumania,  are  suffering  enormous  loss  and  inconvenience 
from  the  present  state  of  affairs.  National  finances  are  heavily 
embarrassed,  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  under  arms,  the 
cost  of  living  is  scandalously  high,  the  countries  are  overrun 
with  distressed  fugitives,  they  are  all  maintaining  internment 
camps,  the  normal  state  of  life  has  disappeared  entirely,  and  but 
a  hair’s  breadth  separates  them  from  wmr,  with  ruin  and  desola¬ 
tion  following  in  its  wake,  or  the  fate  that  overtook  Belgium  if 
they  attempted  to  maintain  neutrality.  Regardless  of  the 
national  sympathies  or  antagonisms  of  the  people  of  these  neutral 
countries  of  Europe,  they  are  striving  to  keep  out  of  w'ar,  and 
in  present  circumstances  not  a  day  passes,  with  its  loss  to 
shipping,  enemy  flights  over  neutral  territory,  frontier  clashes, 
and  diplomatic  wrangling,  but  what  the  war  spectre  seems  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  and  become  more  threatening  in  its 
attitude. 

The  country  most  afflicted  at  the  present  time  is  Holland,  and 
representatives  of  the  Dutch  Government  have  already  been  in 
consultation  with  Washington,  looking  towards  joint  action  to 
secure,  if  possible,  some  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war  to  those 
who  are  presumably  not  engaged  therein.  For  all  that  is  known 
to  the  public,  the  Dutch  Minister  may  have  gone  farther  in  bis 
conversations  with  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  this 
may  be  the  first  outward  sign  of  a  move  by  neutrals  to  be  made 
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in  hopes  of  bringing  peace  to  the  world  at  an  earlier  date  than 
now  seems  probable. 

It  is  well  known  that  President  Wilson  has  hoped  for  the 
tune  to  come  when  he,  acting  for  the  American  people,  can  in 
some  way  advance  the  cause  of  peace ;  in  fact,  he  has  stated 
plainly  that  this  is  his  ambition,  and  he  believes  it  might  become 
his  duty.  For  more  selfish  ^reasons  there  exists  every  possible 
incentive  for  him  to  act  soon  if  he  is  going  to  act  at  all,  for 
within  three  months  the  seventeen  million  voters  of  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  express  their  judgment  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
past  three  years  or  more.  He  has  antagonised  the  vote  of  the 
German  sympathisers  by  his  refusal  to  serve  as  the  tool  of 
German  purpose,  and  he  has  brought  down  upon  himself  the 
bitter  criticism  of  those  who  sympathise  strongly  with  the  Allies 
because  of  his  alleged  subserviency  to  Germany.  Could  he 
demonstrate  his  absolute  neutrality,  not  by  chiding  one  or  the 
other  party  to  the  controversy,  and  thus  arousing  new  criticism, 
but  by  becoming  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  even  perhaps  an  international  peace  pact  that 
gave  promise  of  the  abolition  of  war  for  many  years  to  come, 
all  criticism  would  fade  into  nothingness  in  the  light  of  the  glory 
that  would  be  his  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  fascinating  idea  to  play  with,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
but  that  his  mind  and  his  imagination  have  been  given  full  play 
in  considering  its  possibilities.  Of  one  thing  there  is  a  certainty, 
and  that  is  if  anything  is  going  to  be  done  along  these  lines  it 
will  come  soon.  As  'events  of  the  next  three  months  promise  to 
be  of  enormous  importance  in  the  military  and  naval  spheres  of 
action,  so  also  may  be  the  events  in  the  field  of  international 
diplomacy.  If  nothing  happens  in  the  direction  of  what  has 
been  suggested  it  will  be  because  President  Wilson  has  decided 
upon  information  from  his  advisers  abroad  or  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  securing  sufficient  neutral  support  in  northern  Europe, 
a  support  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  neutrality  of  any 
action  taken,  that  no  such  plan  can  be  successfully  carried  out. 
The  idea  will  not  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  attractiveness  or 
iesire  to  entertain  it.  There  is  just  one  other  reason  why  all 
Ids  talk  of  mediation  in  Washington  of  which  there  is 
icpendable  report  may  come  to  naught,  and  that  will  be  because 
a  possible  lack  of  decision  of  character  and  courage  of  action 
a  the  man  who  must  take  the  first  step  to  bring  it  within  the 
inge  of  actualities,  and  his  critics  affirm  that  these  are  his  grave 
dults  of  temperament,  unfitting  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
joverninent  of  a  great  nation  in  times  like  these 
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In  the  meantime,  while  these  significant  and  important 
matters  are  astir,  the  lesser  evils  of  the  war  absorb  American 
public  attention ;  that  is,  so  much  of  this  attention  as  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  hot  weather,  summer  holidays,  occasional 
accidents,  such  as  the  blowing  up  of  half-a-dozen  vessels  in 
New  York  Harbour,  and  the'  preliminary  stages  of  a  red-hot 
political  campaign  in  anticipation  oof  the  national  election  in 
November.  It  cannot  truly  be  said  that  anything  concerning 
the  war  is  really  causing  much  excitement  in  America  just  now. 
The  war  news  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  daily  Press, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  “Women’s”  or  the  “Sports" 
page ;  in  fact,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  occupy  a  page.  The  recent 
successes  of  the  Allies  in  Russia  and  France  have  been  fully 
displayed,  and  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  Germany,  having 
passed  the  zenith  of  her  military  power.,  the  Allies  have  assumed 
the  initiative  to  the  extent  not  only  of  preventing  further 
advances  by  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers,  but  that  the  latter 
are  now  on  the  defensive. 

Considerable  space  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  American 
protest  against  English  interference  at  sea  with  neutral  mails. 
The  American  Government  was  somewhat  unfortunate  in  its 
choice  of  examples  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  such  interference  upon 
American  business,  for  in  each  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  the  British  Government  has  shown  that  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  existing  of  which  the  American  Government  knew 
nothing  or  which  they  had  ignored.  Washington  had  evidently 
accepted  the  statements  made  by  interested  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  firms  at  their  face  value,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
German  influence  is  very  largely  operative  in  these  complaints 
made  to  Washington.  The  principle  contended  for  by  the 
American  Government  remains,  however,  and  barring  the  inter¬ 
position  of  greater  things  to  distract  attention  from  the  pin¬ 
pricks,  the  question  of  neutral  mails  may  serve  to  create  a  rathei 
strained  situation.  The  President  is  being  urged  to  send  another 
Note  to  the  British  Government,  couched  in  most  determined 
language  and  intimating  retaliation  unless  the  present  mode  of 
procedure  is  modified  to  meet  the  American  point  of  view. 
Unfortunately,  politics  plays  a  large  part  in  all  that  is  done  nov 
in  Washington,  and  many  influences  are  being  brought  strongly 
to  bear  to  force  the  Administration  to  take  a  firm  position  in 
any  controversy  with  the  Allied  Governments.  Without 
attempting  in  any  direct  way  to  placate  the  sympathisers  with 
Germany  for  the  submarine  correspondence  between  Washingt  r; 
and  Berlin,  it  may  be  considered  wise  by  the  Democrats  for  ti- 
President  to  demonstrate  a  neutrality  of  the  sternest  kind,  a: 
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to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  Allies  to  account  for  alleged 
Tiolations  of  neutral  rights.  The  question  of  the  British  “black 
list”  of  certain  American  firms  to  which  the  “Trading  with  the 
Enemy”  Act  shall  apply  is,  in  American  opinion,  on  all  fours 
with  that  of  interference  with  the  mails,  and  the  same  German- 
American  influence  is  undoubtedly  at  work  to  arouse  indignation 
at  this  action  by  the  British  Government. 

What  fails  to  give  these  American  communications  to  the 
British  Government  that  same  vast  interest  aroused  throughout 
the  world  by  the  correspondence  with  Berlin  is  the  subject- 
matter  thereof.  In  the  controversy  with  Germany  the  emotions 
were  called  into  play  for  the  right  of  non-combatant  men, 
women,  and  children  to  live  was  involved,  and  this  right  had 
been  grossly  violated  by  Germany.  In  the  controversy  with  the 
Allies  it  is  purely  the  rights  of  property,  of  neutral  commerce, 
and  of  international  law  generally  that  furnish  the  driving  force. 
In  all  this  the  so-called  “human  interest”  is  lacking,  and  the 
correspondence,  in  the  argot  of  the  American  editor  looking  for 
circulation  material,  lacks  “punch.”  For  the  pro-German 
section  of  tile  Press  to  rave  about  British  sea  “tyranny”  when 
it  concerns  the  letters  exchanged  between  salesmen  and  firms 
of  contractors  is  not  going  to  excite  a  population  intent  upon 
keeping  cool  at  the  seaside,  in  mountain  resorts,  under  electric 
fans  in  the  cities,  or  busy  in  the  harvest  fields. 

There  is  one  serious  side  to  this  question,  however,  which  is 
having  considerable  influence  wdth  Washington,  and  that  is  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Germany  as  concerns  future  submarine 
warfare.  It  is  fully  recognised  that,  while  officially  ignored  by 
the  United  States  at  the  time,  the  agreement -made  by  Germany 
to  observe  the  rules  of  humanity  in  the  sinking  of  unarmed 
merchantmen  (an  agreement,  by  the  way,  which  has  only  been 
lived  up  to  after  a  fashion)  had  a  very  obvious  string  tied  to  it, 
for  it  w'as  made  conditionally,  in  that  Germany  reserved  the  right 
again  to  change  her  policy,  or  in  effect  to  release  herself  from 
the  agreement,  if  the  United  States  Government  was  not 
successful  in  securing  the  modification  of  certain  features  of 
England’s  control  of  the  seas. 

There  has  been  no  further  attempt  of  late  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  combat  the  legality  of  the  Allied  blockade  of 
Germany,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be,  for  while  Washing¬ 
ton  takes  exception  to  the  claim  that  it  is  a  blockade  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word,  the  actualities  of  the  situation  are  recognised 
and  also  the  fact  that  further  controversy  over  the  matter  is 
useless  at  this  time. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  American  retaliation  should 
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concessions  not  be  secured  through  protests.  The  severing  of 
diplomatic  relations  or  some  restriction  upon  export  or  import' 
are  the  two  weapons  available.  The  first-named  will  never  be 
invoked  over  any  controversy  such  as  has  yet  arisen,  and  it  ig 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  measures  that  would  hamper 
the  Allies  in  any  way  would  be  approved  by  the  American  people 
for  any  other  ’  purpose  than  to  be  used  as  a  lever  in  bringing 
permanent  peace  to  the  world.  It  can  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  Treaty  is  now  in  force  between  England  and  the  United 
States  whereby  both  countries  have  agreed  to  submit  all 
differences  to  arbitration,  and  that  a  year  must  elapse  before 
action  is  taken  upon  the  arbitration  report. 

Until  face  to  face  with  the  actual  need  of  conquering  more 
foreign  trade  through  genuine  competition,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  make  more  serious 
effort  than  in  the  past  to  take  from  foreign  rivals  the  trade  there 
is  to  he  had.  As  for  the  threat ‘of  German  invasion,  it  is  held 
to  be  harmless,  a  good  revenue  producer  at  the  Custom  houses, 
and  welcome  for  the  added  volume  of  exchanges  it  brings.  Such 
American  firms  as  have  desired  to  share  more  largely  in  the 
German  trade  in  Germany  and  have  found  German  discrimina¬ 
tion  serious  have  gone  to  Germany  with  capital  and  huilt  branch 
factories  so  as  to  do  business  from  within  rather  than  from 
without.  The  time  will  come  when  America  will  need  to  make 
greater  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  increasing  amount  of  manufactured 
goods,  hut  the  effort  will  not  be  made  until  the  danger  of  a  glut 
is  imminent.  That  is  the  way  things  are  done  there,  and  while 
it  makes  for  vigour  and  directness  of  purpose,  it  does  not  always 
make  for  wisdom  as  to  the  future. 

Such  trade  controversies  as  may  arise  between  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  after  the  war  will  find  their  roots  in  the 
promise  of  the  Economic  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  June, 
should  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  Conference  be  carried  out 
to  their  full  face  value.  In  every  American  tariff  law  for  some 
years  past  there  have  been  provisions  allowing  the  American 
Government  to  equalise  any  special  advantage  given  to  imported 
goods  at  the  source  of  the  manufacture.  If  a  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  a  bounty  on  production,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
tariff  can  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  that  bounty.  When 
any  foreign  Government  discriminates  against  imported 
American  goods  in  favour  of  goods  from  elsewhere,  the  power 
is  given  to  retaliate  upon  imports  from  that  country  into 
America,  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting,  however,  a 
most  important  difference  in  the  reading  by  the  American 
Government  of  the  favoured  nation  clause  that  exists  in  every 
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modern  commercial  treaty  as  contrasted  with  what  is  held  in 
Europe  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  clause.  Favoured  nation 
treatment  in  Europe  gave  to  a  country  holding  such  a  treaty  all 
trade  concessions  granted  to  any  other  country.  It  was  because 
of  this  reading  of  the  term  that  one  of  the  agreements  between 
the  Allies  in  Paris  is  to  the  effect  that  Germany  and  her  Allies 
shall  be  denied  favoured  nation  treatment  for  a  term  of  years  to 
be  agreed  upon  later.  If  the  American  interpretation  of 
favoured  nation  treatment  had  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  past 
such  an  agreement  between  the  Allies  would  have  been  unneces¬ 
sary,  for  the  American  Government  has  held  that  when  con¬ 
cessions  are  given  to  a  country  in  return  for  special  privileges, 
or  even  for  special  political  reasons,  the  existence  of  a  favoured 
nation  clause  in  a  treaty  with  another  country  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  entitle  that  country  to  the  same  concessions. 

This  modification  of  the  European  definition  of  the  favoured 
nation  clause  was  set  forth  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hay  when 
.hnerican  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  given  to  Cuban  produce  by  the  United  States  after  the 
Spanish-American  war  that  the  matter  came  up  for  international 
attention  and  discussion.  Several  European  countries  having 
favoured  nation  treaties  with  the  United  States  demanded  for 
their  exports  the  same  ^privileges  that  were  given  to  exports  frmii 
Cuba,  but  the  United  States  refused  to  yield  them.  After  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  the  American  viewpoint  was  accepted.  This 
matter  becomes  important  in  view  of  what  may  be  the  outcome 
of  closer  economic  relations  between  the  Allies  after  the  war. 
Of  course,  no  exception  can  be  taken  by  other  countries  to  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  may  be  made  between  countries  within  the 
British  Empire,  but  it  is  most  natural  that  should  England, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Italy  decide  to  favour  trade 
between  them’selves  over  trade  they  might  enjoy  with  countries 
now  neutral,  it  will  cause  some  anxiety  and  possibly  some  friction. 
It  is  evident  that  if  any  such  economic  arrangements  come  to 
pass  between  the  Allies  they  would  be  based  ufion  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  [Peculiar  to  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  w’ar  and  which 
no  one  of  the  Allies  would  be  w  illing  or  could  alford  to  give  aw'ay 
to  all  other  countries  with  which  treaty  relations  happened  to 
exist,  for  if  this  were  to  be  done  the  purpose  of  the  Allied 
economic  pact  wmuld  be  defeated. 

The  whole  question  is  most  complicated  and  fraught  with 
hidden  dangers,  and  this  is  fully  realised  in  America,  where  there 
IS  already  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  future  commercial  refla¬ 
tions  of  the  world  when  the  war  shall  have  gone  and  with  it  the 
present  ban  upon  free  international  exchanges.  This  anxiety 
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has  been  expressed  in  various  ways,  ranging  from  the  offering  of 
resolutions  in  Congress  calling  upon  the  Government  to  investi¬ 
gate  rumours  of  coming  discrimination  by  the  Allies  against 
neutral  trade,  to  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  interfering 
in  any  way  with  American  efforts  to  trade  abroad,  no  matter  how 
much  seeming  encouragement  this  would  give  to  the  American 
“trusts”  whose  activities  these  laws  had  been  designed  to  curb. 
Naturally,  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  done  in  America  to  meet 
possible  foreign  discrimination,  for  it  is  not  certain  as  yet  that 
there  will  be  any,  but  there  is  already  considerable  discussion 
along  these  lines.  In  the  meantime,  the  wait-and-see  policy  pre¬ 
vails,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  belief  that  nothing 
wdll  come  out  of  the  Allied  agreements  that  will  prove  to  be 
directed  against  American  interests. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  recent  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
threat  to  America  in  the  situation  has  been  accepted  as  a  pledge 
of  good  faith  for  the  future,  but  with  trade  jealousies  as  keen  as 
they  are  to-day,  and  with  every  nation  struggling  to  better  itself 
in  material  ways,  the  ice  is  thin  in  many  .places.  A  strong  sus¬ 
picion  has  found  expression  in  America  that  England  was  now 
using  her  control  of  the  seas  and  the  censorship  to  better  English 
trade,  under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  war,  and  there  are  strong 
influences  at  work  to  keep  this  suspicion  alive.  It  would  be  a 
most  unfortunate  thing  if  this  idea  became  general  and  fixed,  for 
it  would  bring  in  its  train  a  soreness  and  irritation  that  would 
make  trouble  in  the  future.  It  would  react  upon  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  allowed  their  “passionate  sym¬ 
pathy”  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  to  carry  them  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  neutrality ;  it  would  give  the  enemies  of 
England  a  most  useful  store  of  ammunition,  and  it  would  throw 
grave  doubt  upon  England’s  disinterestedness,  so  far  as  commerce 
was  concerned,  in  retaining  the  control  of  the  seas,  a  disinterested¬ 
ness  that  has  not  been  called  into  question  for  many  years.  It 
would  undoubtedly  stimulate  expenditures  upon  naval  armament 
in  countries  better  able  to  afford  increased  taxation  after  the  war 
than  will  be  those  of  the  Allies. 

As  events  progress  towards  a  return  to  peace,  and  as  the  written 
and  s^poken  word  in  Europe  turns  more  and  more  to  plans  for 
the  future,  it  would  do  the  Allies  an  amazing  amount  of  good  if 
their  statesmen  would  from  time  to  time  set  forth  their  purpose 
as  to  a  future  policy  towards  neutrals.  Wrong  impressions  are 
often  gathered  from  half-truths,  and  let  these  impressions  remain 
long  enough  they  become  a  fixed  attitude  of  mind  difficult  to 
change.  If  there  is  nothing  to  say  there  is  no  need  to  say  any 
thing,  but  in  all  these  stirrings  among  the  .Mlied  peoples  as  to 
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possible  great  changes  in  their  future  economic  policies  the 
neutral  peoples  of  the  world  are  now  prone  to  wonder  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  threat  to  future  international  freedom  and 
equal  justice  for  all  in  a  continuance  of  a  powerful  alliance  after 
the  occasion  has  passed  that  brought  it  into  being. 

If  anything  could  be  said  to  clear  away  suspicion  and  distrust, 
much  of  it  purposely  generated  by  a  skilful  enemy  for  just  the 
purpose  it  is  fulfilling,  it  should  be  uttered  now  and  with  no  un¬ 
certain  meaning,  for  it  would  help  to  build  up  a  good  under¬ 
standing  for  the  future  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The  coming  election  in  America  will  not  do  much,  if  anything, 
to  change  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  whichever  party 
comes  into  power.’  Mr.  Wilson  is  aggressively  on  the  defensive. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  so  far  suggested  nothing  he  would  actually  have 
done  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  situation  being  much  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  Eloquent,  though  vague,  statements  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  if  greater  decision  and  force  had  been 
shown  earlier  in  the  war  do  not  prove  anything.  A  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  that  wfill  stand  analysis  and  criticism  is  necessary  to 
be  convincing.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  political 
parties  are  playing  a  game  for  votes,  and  in  a  community  the 
size  of  the  United  States,  where  the  independent  or  “floating” 
vote  is  now  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  whole,  it  is  politically 
risky  to  deal  with  other  than  generalities ;  the  more  they  glitter 
the  more  effective  is  the  campaign  literature  which  is  distributed 
by  the  ton  in  times  like  these.  Such  generalities  can  be  made  to 
fit  the  prejudices  of  any  section  of  the  community,  and  that  is 
what  the  campaign  managers  want.  In  the  meantime  the  normal 
affairs  of  the  world  as  a  whole  are  marking  time  awaiting  the 
end  of  the  war,  to  w'hich  event  all  other  things  are  now  sub¬ 
ordinated,  and  as  compared  with  which  they  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  of  slight  importance. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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After  many  months  of  weary  waiting  and  active  preparation  the 
tide  has  at  last  turned,  not  doubtfully,  but  unmistakably,  in  favour 
of  the  Allies,  who  are  no  longer  standing  on  the  defensive  waiting 
for  munitions,  but  are  pushing  their  attacks  in  every  direction.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  some  alteration  is  made  in  the  map  which  Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg  has  on  his  table,  and  which  the  Allies  intend  to 
present  to  his  War  liord  as  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  drawn  to  their  complete  satisfaction. 

Western  Front. 

Turning  first  to  the  Western  front,  where  the  Anglo-French 
offensive  on  the  Sommer  is  in  progress,  when  this  record  was  broken 
off  on  July  18th  the  position  was  as  follows :  As  a  result  of  the  battle 
of  July  14th,  the  British  troops  were  in  occupation  of  the  whole  of 
the  original  second  line  of  German  entrenchments,  extending  from 
the  Leipzig  redoubt  south  of  Thiepval  through  Bazentin-le-Petit  and 
Longueville  to  the  village  of  Hardecourt,  where  the  French  prolonged 
the  line  down  to  the  Somme  at  Hem.  South  of  the  Sornmc  the 
French  had  pushed  their  way  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from 
Buscourt  down  to  Hill  97,  from  where  their  line  receded  to  Belloy- 
en-Santerre  and  Estr^es,  w^est  of  which  village  it  was  merged  in 
the  original  front  occupied  by  the  French  before  the  beginning  of 
the  July  offensive. 

By  this  time  the  German  General  Staff,  recognising  the  full 
significance  of  the  new  offensive,  had  brought  up  large  reinforcements, 
which  were  continually  added  to  during  the  second  fortnight  in  July. 
According  to  a  French  authority,  more  than  170  battalions  of  German 
infantry  had  been  identified  during  the  first  week  in  August  on  the 
British  front,  and  140  on  the  French  front,  giving  a  total  strength 
of  more  than  300,000  bayonets  on  a  front  of  about  16-18  miles. 
Reckoning  by  divisions,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  on  August  15th, 
out  of  a  total  of  174  infantry  divisions,  the  Germans  had  121  on 
the  Western  and  53  on  the  Eastern  fronts.  When  General  Brusilofi 
was  threatening  Kovel  in  June,  four  divisions  were  transferred  from 
West  to  East,  and  the  121st  Division,  which  suffered  so  heavily  in 
the  early  days  of  General  Haig’s  offensive,  was  also  sent  to  the  East 
in  July,  but  no  other  troops  have  been  taken  from  the  Western 
front,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  weaken  further  the  enemy’s  line 
in  face  of  the  increasing  pressure  which  the  Allies  arc  bringing  to 
bear  all  down  the  front  occupied. 

The  following  is  a  brief  precis  narrative  of  events  between 
July  18th  and  August  18th.  After  beating  back  a  series  of  German 
counter-attacks  made  with  the  object  of  recovering  the  ground  which 
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they  lost  on  the  14th  and  15th,  General  Haig,  in  co-operation  with 
General  Foch,  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  20th,  when  the  British 
line  was  advanced  for  1,000  yards  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit  and 
Longueval.  On  the  same  day  the  French  carried  the  German  front 
line  of  trenches  from  Hill  139  north  of  Hardecourt  down  to  the 
Somme,  capturing  400  prisoners  and  6  guns.  Soutli  of  the  Somme, 


on  the  same  day,  our  Allies  began  to  extend  their  attacking  front 
from  Estrees  down  to  Vermandovillers,  pushing  their  lines  out  to 
the  hill  north  of  the  latter  village,  and  capturing  nearly  3,000 
prisoners,  30  of  whom  were  officers.  On  the  21st  our  troops  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  the  Bois  des  Foureaux,  which  has  since  been 
designated  by  General  Haig  as  High  Wood.  Some  detachments  of 
our  troops  had  previously  occupied  this  wood  on  July  15th,  but 
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owing  to  its  exposed  position  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  16th. 
After  the  occupation  of  this  wood  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting  till 
Sunday,  the  23rd,  when  the  battle  was  renewed  with  great  violence, 
especially  in  and  around  the  village  of  Pozieres,  from  which,  after 
severe  hand-to-hand  encounters,  the  Germans  were  finally  evicted  on 
the  23rd.  Meanwhile  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  regaining  a 
footing  in  the  northern  part  of  Longueval,  but  on  the  28th  they 
were  again  driven  out  of  the  village,  Delville  Wood  being  at  the 
same  time  occupied  by  the  British. 

Then  there  was  another  lull  in  the  battle  till  Sunday,  July  30th, 
when  a  joint  Anglo-French  attack  was  organised  from  Delville  Wood 
down  to  the  Somme  with  the  object  of  pushing  out  the  Eastern 
face  of  what  is  now  called  the  Somme  salient  still  farther  eastwards. 
The  enemy  must  have  anticipated  this  attack,  for  our  offensive  failed 
to  get  home,  and  all  General  Haig  was  able  to  report  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  was  that  our  troops  had  made  progress  to  the  east  of 
Waterlot  Farm,  Trones  Wood,  and  Maltzorn  Farm  without  succeed¬ 
ing  in  reaching  the  village  of  Guillemont.  The  French  did  better, 
for  they  captured  the  whole  system  of  German  trenches  from  the 
north-east  of  Hardecourt  down  to  Hem  to  a  depth  of  300  to  800  yards, 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  Maurepas,  and  occupying  the  wood  north 
of  Hem  Station  as  well  as  Monacu  Farni  south  of  it.  The  success 
of  our  Allies  alarmed  the  Germans,  who  made  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
separate  counter-attacks  on  the  30th  and  the  31st,  with  the  object 
of  recovering  their  lost  ground,  but  without  making  any  impression 
on  the  French,  who,  during  the  night  of  the  30th,  firmly  consolidated 
themselves  in  the  positions  they  had  won.  The  Germans  lost  heavily 
in  these  counter-attacks,  and  on  the  night  of  the  31st  General  Foch 
was  able  to  report  that  ‘‘All  counter-attacks  have  been  beaten  off 
and  we  hold  our  ground  on  the  conquered  positions.”  ^ 

Although  local  fighting  went  on  continuously  no  further  event  of 
importance  occurred  till  the  night  of  August  4th-5th,  when  Australian 
and  New  Army  troops — units  are  never  mentioned  in  the  official 
reports — captured  the  second  line  of  German  trenches  north  of 
Pozieres  over  a  front  of  2,000  yards,  and  held  their  newly-won  posi¬ 
tions  against  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks  which  were  immediately 
launched.  This  success  was  followed  up  on  the  5th  by  the  capture 
of  further  trenches,  and  at  10.18  p.m.  on  that  night  General  Haig 
reported  that  the  British  front  north  and  west  of  Pozieres  had  been 
pushed  forward  some  400  to  600  yards  over  a  frontage  of  3,000  yards. 
On  the  6th,  with  the  help  of  liquid  fire,  the  Germans  recovered  some 

(1)  The  formidable  nature  of  the  Allies’  attack  on  July  30th  was  recognised 
by  the  German  Emperor  in  the  following  Order  of  the  Day,  which  was  found 
on  a  German  officer  captured  North  of  Pozieres  : — 

“  To  the  leaders  and  to  ihe  troops  of  the  First  Army  I  express  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  my  deep  appreciation  and  my  Imperial  gratitude  for  their 
splendid  achievement  in  warding  off  the  Anglo-French  mass  attacks  of  July  30th. 
They  have  accomplished  with  German  faithfulness  what  I  and  their  countrj 
expected  from  them. — July  31st,  1916.” 
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of  the  lost  ground,  but  not  for  long,  as  later  in  the  day  a  vigorous 
counter-attack  gave  back  to  our  troops  “all  but  some  40  yards  of 
the  ground  lost  in  the  morning.” 

On  the  night  of  August  7th-8th  another  combined  Anglo-French 
attack  was  made  from  the  British  position  west  of  Guillemont  down 
to  the  Somme,  the  result  being  to  advance  the  British  line  some 
400  yards  south-west  of  Guillemont  Station,  the  village  being  still 
left  in  German  hands.  Simultaneously  with  the  British  attack  on 
Guillemont  our  Allies  carried  another  line  of  German  trenches 
between  Hem  Wood  and  the  position  they  held  east  of  Monacu  Farm, 
while  they  made  further  progress  east  of  Hill  1S9.  By  the  night  of 
the  8th  they  had  pushed  their  line  eastwards  along  the  whole  of  their 
front  north  of  the  Somme  to  a  depth  of  from  330  to  550  yards.  On 
the  9th  and  10th  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  resisting  the 
German  counter-attacks,  and  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of 
August  11th  that  they  resumed  their  offensive  operations,  when  by 
a  “  brilliantly  led  and  completely  successful  advance”  they  gained  a 
firm  footing  on  the  road  between  Maurepas  and  Hem.  Next  day, 
Saturday,  the  12th,  this  success  was  followed  up  by  a  more  con¬ 
siderable  one,  which  is  best  told  in  General  Foch’s  report  published 
in  Paris  the  same  night:  “To  the  north  of  the  Somme,  after  the 
preparatory  fights  of  yesterday,  our  troops  to-day  began  the  attack 
on  the  third  German  position,  which  extends  from  the  east  of  Harde- 
court  as  far  as  the  Somme  opposite  Burcourt.  On  this  front  of 
kilometres  our  infantry,  with  magnificent  dash,  carried  all  the 
trenches  and  very  powerfully  organised  works  of  the  enemy  to  a 
depth  of  660  to  1,100  yards.  We  penetrated  into  the  village  of 
Maurepas,  the  southern  part  and  cemetery  of  which  are  in  our 
possession.  We  carried  our  new  lines  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Hill  109  along  the  road  which  leads  from  Maurepas  to  Clery,  and  on 
to  the  saddle  west  of  that  village.  The  number  of  unwounded 
prisoners  taken  by  us  and  counted  up  to  the' present  totals  1,000. 
Thirty  machine-guns  have  fallen  into  our  hands.”  This  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  victory,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  isolate  Maurepas  from 
Clery,  and  thereby  facilitate  French  attacks  on  those  villages.  On 
the  16th  the  French,  acting  always  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
British  forces,  followed  up  their  success  by  capturing  a  whole  line 
of  German  trenches  north  of  Maurepas  and  gaining  a  footing  on  the 
road  between  that  village  and  Guillemont.  On  the  same  day  they 
stormed  the  enemy’s  positions  east  of  the  Maurepas — C14ry  road, 
and  on  the  18th  they  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  Maurepas 
village,  which  is  now  surrounded  on  three  sides. 

After  the  capture  of  Pozieres  British  effort  was  chiefly  concentrated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poziferes  and  Bazentin-le-Petit,  which  vil¬ 
lages  were  being  used  as  points  d’appui  for  attacks  on  Thiepval  and 
Martinpuich.  On  August  9th,  10th,  and  11th  progress  was  made 
north  of  both  villages,  and  on  the  12th  an  advance  was  made  of 
400  yards  north-west  of  Poziferes  in  the  direction  of  Thiepval.  A 
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German  counter-attack  on  the  night  of  the  13th-14th  was  tem¬ 
porarily  successful  in  regaining  part  of  the  lost  position,  but  on  the 
14th  the  British  again  drove  the  Germans  from  the  positions  which 
they  had  recaptured.  On  the  18th  General  Haig,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  north  of  the  Somme,  launched  a  general  attack  all  along 
his  11 -mile  line,  from  Thiepval  down  to  the  south  of  Guillemont, 
the  object  of  the  Allies  being  the  capture  of  the  villages  of  Guillemont 
and  Maurepas.  According  to  German  Main  Headquarters,  eight 
British  and  four  French  divisions  took  pai’t  in  this  attack,  and,  judging 
from  the  tone  of  the  Berlin  communique  issued  on  August  lOth,  it 
was  as  much  as  th§  Germans  could  do  to  prevent  their  line  being 
pierced  between  Guillemont  and  Mamepas,  where  the  principal  effort 
of  the  Allies  was  made.  “Our  brave  troops,”  wrote  the  compilers 
of  the  communique,  “with  self-sacrificing  perseverance,  yesterday 
resisted  victoriously  the  gigantic  efforts  of  our  Allied  enemies.”  In 
spite  of  their  victorious  resistance,  however,  the  Germans  had  to 
admit  a  “  shortening  of  the  salient  ”  in  their  line,  and  the  loss  of 
some  strong  defensive  positions  which  they  have  never  been  able  to 
recover.  General  Haig  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  day’s  opera¬ 
tions,  which  were  continued  into  the  night,  and  which  he  described 
as  “most  successful.” 

The  capture  of  the  village  of  Pozi^res  on  the  high  road  to  Bapaume 
was  an  antecedent  necessity  before  an  assault  could  be  undertaken  on 
the  formidable^  German  stronghold  at  Thiepval,  which  occupies  a 
commanding  position  overlooking  the  Ancre  valley,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  netwoi’k  of  entrenchments.  Until  Thiepval  is  in  British  hands 
and  General  Haig’s  left  flank  is  secured,  an  advance  to  Bapaume 
would  be  a  dangerous  operation  which  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted. 
This  accounts  for  the  continuous  pressure  which  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  German  positions  north-west  of  Poziferes  with  the 
intention  of  surrounding  Thiepval  before  attacking  it.  The  Germans 
are  clearly  aware  of  General  Haig’s  intentions,  for  they  are  unsparing 
of  counter-attacks,  with  which  they  hope  to  stop  the  British  advance 
in  this  direction. 

As  was  expected  when  it  came  to  a  stand-up  fight  with  bomb  and 
bayonet  on  equal  terms,  when  individual  pluck  gets  its  chance,  our 
infantry — it  was  the  turn  of  the  Australians  and  Territorials  at 
Pozieres — walked  over  the  Germans,  and  after  straight  fighting  for 
three  days  and  nights  won  possession  of-  the  whole  village.  As  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  articles,  when  the  German  soldier 
gets  away  from  the  protection  of  his  guns,  and  can  be  no  longer 
driven  in  mass  to  the  attack,  with  his  officers  pushing  liirn  on  from 
behind,  he  is  no  match  for  the  British  soldier,  with  whom  the  bayonet 
has  always  been  a  favourite  weapon.  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
machine-guns,  the  Germans  would  not  have  stood  in  Pozieres  as  long 
as  they  did.  They  are  never  seen  at  their  best  in  “  bludgeon  work,” 
and  village  fighting,  when  their  gims  necessarily  have  to  cease  firing, 
always  finds  them  out. 
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Although  General  Haig  has  no  extensive  gains  of  ground  to  show 
(or  the  severe  fighting  of  the  past  month,  his  troops  have  made  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  without  any  sets  back.  On  no  single  occasion  have 
the  German  counter-attacks  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  success,  which  has  been  subsequently  turned  into  defeat.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  gallant  Allies,  who  are  fighting  in  close 
co-operation  with  our  troops  north  and  south  of  the  Somme.  Unlike 
previous  offensives,  there  is  no  indication  that  this  one  will  come  to 
an  automatic  end,  as  happened  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos,  for  want 
of  munitions  to  carry  it  on.  We  have  been  told  that  during  the  first 
(our  weeks  of  the  battle  our  gunners  fired  away  5,000,000  shells,  and 
we  know  that  they  can  go  on  firing  at  the  same  rate  as  long  as  the 
battle  lasts.  The  daily  supply  from  home  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
daily  demand  from  the  field.  The  salient  which  is  being  pushed  into 
the  German  front  between  Thiepval  on  the  north  and  Vermandovillers 
on  the  south  is  gradually  widening  and  deepening  under  our  eyes,  but 
the  struggle  is  not  so  much  for  ground  as  for  mastery  between  men, 
and  victory  will  lie  with  those  who  can  endure  the  longest.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  no  one  can  say,  but  the  time  must  come  when 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Allied  Powers  will  assert  itself,  and 
German  resistance  break  down  under  the  weight  of  superior  strength. 
In  an  interview  which  Field-Marshal  Mackensen,  who  is  understood 
to  be  the  German  Executive  Commander  on  the  Somme  front,  had 
early  in  August  with  the  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
he  said,  what  has  often  been  said  before  of  British  troops,  that  they 
are  “  stubborn  foes,”  but  in  spite  of  their  tough  qualities  he  insisted 
on  their  inability  to  pierce  his  lines  of  defence,  “  To  break  through 
my  front  is  ausgeschlossen"  Whatever  the  Field-Marshal  may  think, 
he  is  right  to  express  his  confidence  in  victory,  but  the  question  will 
be  decided,  not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  General  Haig  does. 

If  the  Allies’  offensive  in  Picardy  has  done  nothing  else  it  has  taken 
pressure  off  Verdun  and  given  relief  to  the  French  defenders.  There 
has  been  almost  continuous  fighting  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse 
during  the  past  month,' but  the  initiative  has  passed  out  of  German 
into  French  hands.  On  August  18th  General  P^tain  attacked  the 
whole  German  front  from  Vacherauville  to  Fleury,  and  had  two  days’ 
successful  fighting,  capturing  a  number  of  German  trenches  and 
taking  1,750  prisoners.  On  the  3rd  the  French  captiured  the  village 
of  Fleury,  but  in  a  counter-attack,  which  cost  them  many  lives,  the 
Germans  regained  a  footing  in  a  portion  of  the  village,  and  remained  in 
possession  of  what  they  had  won  till  August  10th,  when  they  were  once 
more  ejected.  On  August  4th  and  5th  there  was  a  prolonged  struggle 
for  the  Thiaumont  work,  which  after  being  won  and  lost  more  than 
once  remained  in  German  possession.  There  are  reported  to  be  20 
German  Divisions  round  Verdun,  and  as  long  as  General  P4tain  can 
keep  them  employed  not  one  of  them  can  be  moved  to  the  Somme. 
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Capture  of  Gorizia. 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  war  is  the  complete  system  of  co-ordination  which  has  been 
estabhshed  between  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Anglo-French  offensives  having  been  successfully  launched 
on  the  Eastern  and  Western  fronts,  Italy  has  now  come  into  line  with 
her  Allies,  and  has  embarked  on  offensive  operations  which  are  promis- 
ing  well  not  only  for  her  own  individual  interests,  but  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  offensive  was  well  planned  and  took  the  enemy  by  surprise.  [ 
While  General  Cadorna  was  making  a  great  show  of  force  throughout  I 
the  month  of  July  on  the  Trentino  front  he  was  all  the  time  secretly  j 
withdrawing  men  and  guns  to  reinforce  the  3rd  Italian  Army  on 
the  Isonzo,  and  by  the  first  week  in  August  he  was  ready  to  strike  | 
his  blow.  The  position  on  the  Isonzo  front  at  this  time  was  as  ■ 
follows :  With  the  exception  of  a  small  Italian  enclave  at  Plava, 
the  Austrians  held  the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Tohnino  down 
to  Gradisca,  opposite  which  village  the  Italians  were  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  left  bank  along  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carso 
plateau.  Looking  at  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  we  see  that 
Gorizia,  defended  by  its  powerful  bridge-head  on  the  Podgora 
plateau,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  defensive  position 
south  of  Tolrnino,  and  when  captured  the  Austrian  line  would  be 
pierced  at  its  centre.  Gorizia,  moreover,  is  the  gateway  into  Trieste, 
being  the  terminus  of  two  lines  of  railway,  one  of  which  leads  to 
Trieste  round  the  northern  face  of  the  Carso  plateau,  while  the  other 
follows  the  coast-line  south  of  the  plateau.  With  Gorizia  in  Italian 
possession  Trieste  is  isolated  from  the  Austrian  armies  operating 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the  Camic  Alps. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  the  Italians  have  made  repeated 
attempts  to  break  their  way  through  to  Gorizia,  but  up  till  now  their 
attacking  troops  had  always  failed  to  get  home  owing  to  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  artillery  preparation. 

From  Tolrnino  down  to  the  sea  the  Austrian  front  was  defended 
by  the  5th  Austrian  Army,  commanded  by  General  Boroevic,  this 
army  being  composed  of  the  7th  and  16th  Corps,  and  the  Nabresins 
Division.  North  of  Tolrnino  the  line  is  prolonged  by  the  10th 
Austrian  Army,  under  General  Rohr.  When  he  launched  his  attack 
General  Cadorna  had  probably  about  100,000  combatants  opposed 
to  him  between  Tolrnino  and  Monfalcone,  but  though  the  Italians 
had  the  advantage  of  numerical  superiority,  the  Austrians  were 
posted  in  exceedingly  strong  fortified  positions  which  w’ere  believed 
to  be  impregnable. 

The  Italians  opened  the  battle  on  Friday,  August  4th,  with  aa 
attack  on  the  Austrian  positions  east  of  Monfalcone.  Some  of 
these  positions  were  carried,  but  the  operations  on  this  day  were 
only  intended  to  divert  the  enemy’s  attention  from  the  main  attack 
which  was  launched  against  the  Gorizia  bridge-head  on  Sunday, 
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the  6th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  a  heavy  bombardment  was 
directed  against  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  bridge-head  positions 
from  M.  Sabotino  on  the  north  of  Gorizia  down  to  M.  San  Michele 
on  the  south. 

This  bombardment,  which  was  described  by  an  eye-witness  as 
“never  having  been  equalled,’’  began  at  7  a.m.  and  lasted  till 
3.30  p.m.,  when  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  who  is  in  executive  command 
of  the  3r(l  Italian  Army,  ordered  the  artillery  fire  to  cease,  and  let 
his  infantry  go.  Their  attack  was  irresistible,  and  so  rapidly  did 
they  cover  the  ground  betw'een  their  positions  and  those  of  the 
.\ustrians  that  the  latter  had  no  time  to  turn  on  the  usual  barrage 
of  gun-fire.  In  the  short  space  of  20  minutes  the  Italians  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  first,  second  and  third  line  Austrian  trenches  all  along 
the  front  attacked.  M.  Sabotino  and  M.  San  Michele  fell  to  the 
Italians  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  most  of  the  intervening 
positions.  Podgora  held  out  till  the  following  day,  when  it  was 
captured,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  whole  bridge-head  was 
in  Italian  possession.  The  Austrians  appear  to  have  been  demora¬ 
lised  by  the  artillery  bombardment  and  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Italian  attack.  The  victory  was  complete.  More  than  10,000 
prisoners  surrendered  during  the  three  days’  battle,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  10th,  the  Duke  of  Aosta  entered  Gorizia. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  capture  of  Gorizia  is  even  more  consider¬ 
able  than  the  material  gain.  Though  the  Italians  have  been  fighting 
continuously  for  15  months  their  successes  have  been  local  rather 
than  general,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  August  they  seemed  to  be 
no  nearer  the  goal  of  their  ambition  than  they  were  w’hen  they  first 
took  up  arms.  Now  they  feel  that  they  have  something  to  show  for 
the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made.  They  have  beaten  the 
Austrians  on  their  own  ground,  and  have  started  on  their  way  to 
Trieste.  Depressed  by  their  temporary  set-back  in  the  Trentino, 
their  spirits  have  recovered  their  normal  buoyancy,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  them  marching  from  one  success  to  another.  Never 
had  the  Italians  a  better  cause  to  fight  for,  or  the  Austrians  a  worse 
one  to  defend.  General  Cadorna  deserves  the  congratulations  which 
he  has  received  from  all  sides.  Ever  since  war  was  declared  he  has 
been  playing  a  waiting  game,  watching  for  every  opportunity,  taking 
every  chance  offered,  bub  refusing  to  incur  risks,  or  waste  the  lives 
of  his  men  when  by  husbanding  their  strength  he  knew  that  the 
future  was  on  his  side.  His  patience  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
triumphant  success,  which  has  come  at  an  opportune  moment,  and 
which  is  the  more  important  because  it  gives  promise  of  further 
successes  to  come. 

General  Cadorna  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  victory.  After 
his  engineers  had  repaired  the  bridge  over  the  river  he  sent  his 
cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Austrians,  forcing  them  to 
fall  back  on  the  Eosenthal  hills,  and  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  them 
as  they  retired.  Fortunately  for  the  Austrians  they  had  a  strong 
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line  of  defensive  works  ready  to  receive  them  in  case  of  defeat,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Monte  Gabriele,  facing  Monte  Sabotino  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  down  to  San  Marco  on  the  south-east  of  Gorizia. 
This  prepared  position  is  flanked  by  the  fire  of  the  heavy  batteries 
which  the  Austrians  have  placed  on  the  Bainsizza  plateau,  which 
is  shown  on  the  sketch  north  of  Monte  Gabriele.  This  plateau  is 
also  very  strongly  fortified,  as  the  Italians  found  to  their  cost  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Isonzo  at  Plava,  and  the  Austrian  batteries  are 
Ikely  to  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  they  are  driven  off  the 
position. 

While  the  cavalry  were  at  work  east  of  Gorizia  the  11th  Italian 
Corps  began  to  work  its  way  towards  Trieste  along  the  Carso.  Eubbia 
and  Bosehini  were  occupied  on  the  10th,  on  which  day  the  Italians 
secured  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Doberdo 
plateau  as  far  as  the  Vallone,  a  big  depression  which  runs  nearly 
due  north  and  south  across  the  Carso  east  of  Monte  San  Michele 
and  Debeli.  On  the  11th  the  Italians  crossed  the  Vallone  and 
occupied  the  village  of  Oppacchiasella,  and  on  the  12th  they  carried 
Hill  121  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Debeli.  Farther  north  they 
advanced  nearly  a  mile  east  of  Oppacchiasella  and  stormed  the 
fortified  position  of  Nad  Logem  (Hill  212),  where  they  took  1,565 
prisoners,  making  a  total  up  to  date  of  15,393,  of  which  number 
:}30  were  officers.  Next  day  they  captured  further  positions  east  of 
Xad  Logem  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Carso  plateau,  and  on  the 
14th  successfully  attacked  the  enemy’s  lines  west  of  San  Grado  and 
Monte  Pecinka,  where  they  captured  another  batch  of  nearly  1,500 
prisoners.  Their  further  advance  has  been  temporarily  suspended 
till  the  arrival  of  their  heavy  guns,  when  the  offensive  will  no  doubt 
be  resumed  in  the  direction  of  Trieste. 

General  Brusiloff’s  Offensive. 

When  last  month’s  war  record  was  broken  off  the  general  situation 
on  the  Eussian  front  south  of  the  Pripet  was  as  follows: — General 
Lesh  was  holding  the  right  bank  of  the  Stokhod  from  the  Pripet 
down  to  the  Kovel — Sarny  railway,  and  from  that  point  General 
Kaledine,  with  the  11th  Russian  Army,  occupied  the  western  face  of 
the  Lutzk  salient  down  to  the  region  of  Swiniuki.  Then  came  the 
8th  Russian  Army,  under  General  Sakharoff,  who,  after  defeating 
Boehm-Ermolli  in  a  great  battle  on  July  16th,  had  crossed  the  Lipa 
I  and  w'as  inarching  towards  Brody.  Lower  down  the  front,  facing 

I  Count  Bothmer  on  the  Upper  Strypa,  in  front  of  Tarnopol  and 
Bucaez,  was  the  7th  Eussian  Army,  under  General  Shcherbacheff, 
whose  command  extended  down  to  the  Dniester,  while  south  of  that 
river  was  General  Lechitsky  with  the  9th  Army. 

At  the  end  of  July  there  was  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Austro- 
[German  Armies,  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  and  General 
iPflanzer-Baltin  disappearing  from  the  scene,  and  being  replaced 
v^peetively  by  the  German  General,  Ilomann,  and  the  Austrian 
leneral,  Koevess,  who  was  withdrawn  from  the  Trentino  front  in 
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order  to  reorganise  the  6th  Austrian  Army,  which  had  l)een  nearly 
annihilated  by  General  Lechitsky.  The  German  Emperor  at  first 
appointed  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg,  the  “  magic  influence  of  whose 
name,”  according  to  the  Kolnischc  Volkszeitung,  is  worth  several 
Army  Corps,  to  command  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  the  eastern 
front,  but  this  arrangement  was  subsequently  modified  out  of  de¬ 
ference  to  Austrian  amour  propre,  and  two  Army  Groups  were 
formed,  a  northern  group  under  Hindenburg  and  a  southern  group 
under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria-Hungary.  Hindenburg’s  com¬ 
mand  now  extends  from  the  Dwina  to  Sokal.  South  of  the  Pripet 
he  has  under  him  that  portion  of  the  Army  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria,  which  is  facing  General  Lesh,  and  the  Armies  of  Generals 
Linsingen  and  Boehm-Ermolli,  while  under  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Austria  are  the  Armies  of  Generals  Bothmer  and  Koevess. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the  retreat 
of  General  Bothmer,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  combined 
movements  of  the  three  armies  commanded  respectively  by  Generals 
Sakharoff,  Shcherbacheff,  and  Lechitsky,  all  operating  under  the 
superior  direction  of  General  Brusiloff.  The  movements  of  these 
three  Generals  will  now  be  briefly  described  in  sufficient  detail  to 
show  how  each  contributed  his  share  in  carrying  out  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s  plan  of  campaign. 

After  crossing  the  Lipa  on  July  18th,  Sakharoff,  following  hard 
on  Boehm-Ermolli ’s  heels,  occupied  Berestecho  on  the  2l8t,  and 
crossed  the  Galician  frontier  next  day.  Boehm-Ermolli  rallied  his 
■  troops  on  the  Slonevka,  but  on  the  25th  Sakharoff  again  defeated 
him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  keeping  him  on  the  run  fought  his  way 
to  Brody,  which  he  occupied  on  the  28th.  After  a  short  halt  for 
rest  the  Eussian  General  continued  his  march  southwards,  crossed 
the  water-shed  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  Pripet  from  those  of 
the  Dniester,  and  on  August  4th  reached  the  Upper  Sereth,  where 
Boehm-Ermolli  made  another  determined  stand.  Severe  fighting 
took  place  for  two  days,  when,  after  a  victorious  battle  on  the  6th, 
Sakharoff  occupied  Zalotse,  and  on  the  10th  his  advanced  guards 
reached  Nesterovce,  four  miles  north  of  the  Lemberg — Tarnopol— 
Odessa  railway. 

While  Sakharoff  was  striking  at  Bothmer’s  left  flank,  Lechitsky, 
whose  movements  had  been  delayed  for  ten  days,  owing  to  the  floods 
caused  by  the  Dniester  overflowing  its  banks,  resumed  the  offensive 
on  August  5th,  and  on  the  7th  captured  the  town  of  Tlumacz  after 
fighting  a  victorious  battle,  in  which  he  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the 
enemy  and  took  7,400  prisoners,  half  of  whom  were  Germans.  On 
the  same  day  his  right  wing  reached  Nizniow,  where  the  enemy 
abandoned  their  bridge-head  without  attempting  to  hold  it.  On 
the  8th  Lechitsky's  troops  occupied  Tysmienica,  and  on  the  9th 
they  struck  the  Lemberg — Jablonitza  Pass  railway  at  Kryplin,  two 
miles  south  of  Stanislau.  On  the  10th  Lechitsky  entered  Stanislao 
and  sent  troops  across  the  Bystritza  to  secure  posssession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  12th  his  left  wing  reached  Nadvorna, 
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and  on  the  14th  Jablonitza,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  pass  over 
the  Carpathians,  was  occupied.  Meanwhile,  on  the  13th,  his  cavalry 
entered  Mariampol,  where  they  linked  up  with  the  left  wing  of 
General  Shcherbacheff’s  army  advancing  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dniester.  This  wing  was  under  the  command  of  General  Bezo- 
brazoff,  and,  advancing  from  its  positions  on  the  Lower  Strypa  earlv 
in  the  month,  reached  Monasterzyska  on  August  11th  and  secured 
the  line  of  railway  between  that  town  and  Nizniow.  Continuing  his 
march  up  the  Dniester  in  co-operation  with  Lechitsky’s  troops  on 
the  right  bank,  BezobrazoS  crossed  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  reached 
Mariampol  on  the  14th. 

From  the  movements  described  above  it  was  clearly  in  General 
Brusiloff’s  mind  to  endeavour  to  surround  Bothmer  and  bring  about 
a  Sedan  in  Galicia.  Fortunately  for  the  German  Commander,  he 
realised  what  was  in  store  for  him,  and  on  the  11th  he  began  to 
evacuate  his  positions  on  the  Upper  Strypa.  Shcherbacheff,  whose 
mission  was  to  detain  Bothmer  while  the  enveloping  movement  was 
in  progress,  at  once  started  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  night  of 
August  12th  he  reported  that  he  had  secured  the  whole  line  of 
fortified  villages  from  Gliadki  down  to  Kozlov,  to  which  Bothmer 
had  clung  wdth  such  tenacity  all  through  the  winter  months.  Two 
of  these  villages,  Jezierna  and  Kozlov,  are  shown  on  the  map 
drawn  to  illustrate  this  article,  while  others  have  been  omitted  to 
prevent  the  eye  being  confused  by  a  mass  of  details.  After  evacu¬ 
ating  his  positions  on  the  Strypa,  Bothmer  fell  back  slowly  on  the 
Zlota  Lipa,  his  retirement  being  protected  by  strong  rearguards, 
which  succeeded  in  delaying  the  Russian  advance  till  the  main  body 
had  reached  the  river.  Before  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  Bothmer 
rallied  his  troops,  and,  turning  on  his  pursuers,  counter-attacked 
the  Russians  for  two  days,  the  17th  and  18th,  but  without  success, 
the  Germans  being  “driven  back  with  enormous  losses.”  Here  the 
situation  must  be  left  till  next  month. 

While  these  important  movements  have  taken  place  in  Galicia 
the  situation  in  Volhynia  has  remained  nearly  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  daily  bulletins  published  in  Petrograd  have 
all  told  the  same  tale  of  “  fierce  fighting  ”  in  the  Stokhod  reg’on, 
where  in  some  places  the  Russians  have  crossed  the  river,  but 
without  advancing  any  appreciable  distance  beyond  the  western 
bank.  General  Lesh,  who  appears  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of 
General  Kaledine,  had  a  big  fight  round  the  village  of  Liubashevo, 
forty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Kovel,  on  August  4th,  when  he 
crossed  the  river  and  occupied  some  strong  positions  west  of  it. 
On  the  18th,  just  as  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  news  comes  that 
his  troops  have  made  another  crossing  at  Chervishche,  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  the  Sarny — Kovel  railway,  and  broken  through  the 
enemy’s  positions  on  the  left  bank,  capturing  the  village  of  Toboly 
and  making  prisoners  of  16  officers  and  1,350  men.  In  view  ol 
these  successes  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Russians  may  succeed  in 
forcing  the  whole  line  of  the  lower  Stokhod  and  then  approacbj 
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Kovel  from  the  north-east.  Lower  down  on  the  western  face  of  the 
Lutzk  salient  General  Kaledine  suddenly  resumed  the  offensive  on 
July  27th  along  the  whole  of  his  front  from  the  Kovel — Sarny 
railway  down  to  Swiniuchy,  when  he  broke  through  the  German  first- 
line  trenches  and  captured  9,000  prisoners  along  with  46  guns. 
Although  the  victory  was  complete  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  not 
followed  up,  and  beyond  driving  the  enemy  across  the  Stokhod  at 
Trysteu,  ten  miles  south  of  the  Kovel — Rovno  railway.  General 
Kaledine  was  unable  to  claim  any  further  strategical  results.  The 
Germans  know  the  importance  of  keeping  hold  of  Kovel,  a^d  what¬ 
ever  happens  in  Galicia  they  will  not  abandon  this  railway  junction 
till  their  communications  are  more  jeopardised  than  they  are  at 
present. 

It  will  here  be  interesting  to  place  on  record  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  amount  of  war  material  captured  by  General 
Brusiloff’s  armies  between  June  4th,  when  the  offensive  began,  and 
August  rJth,  when  General  Bothmer  was  in  flight.  The  table  of 
figures  is  compiled  from  data  supplied  in  the  Petrograd  communique 
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It  has  been  estimated  by  a  Petrograd  authority  that  about  60,000 
of  the  above  are  Germans,  leaving  a  balance  of  approximately 
300,000  Austrian  prisoners.  If  the  killed  and  men  seriously 
wounded  are  added  to  this  number  the  same  authority  estimates 
the  total  permanent  Austrian  wastage  to  be  about  a  million  between 
June  1st  and  August  15th.  Appalling  as  this  estimate  is,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  it  is  exaggerated,  considering  the  severity  and 
continuity  of  the  fighting  which  resulted  from  General  Brusiloff’s 
vigorous  offensive.  As  to  the  effect  which  her  heavy  losses  will 
have  on  .Austria,  we  must  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  her  male  population  was  32,000,000,  and  she  then  had  more 
than  11,000,000  of  the  fighting  age  without  reckoning  men  above 
and  below  the  age  for  obligatory  military  service,  some  classes  of 
j  whom  have  already  been  called  to  the  colours.  Weakened  though 
^  she  undoubtedly  is  by  unprecedented  losses,  attrition  has  not  gone 
tar  enough  to  preclude  Austria-Hungary  continuing  the  war  provided 
(  er  people  have  the  will  to  do  so. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — 1  have  just  read  Mr.  William  Archer’s  article  entitled  “The 
Music-hall,  Past  and  Future."  As  one  who  has  had  long  experience 
both  as  actor  and  music-hall  singer  and  who — in  the  latter  capacity 
— has  been  guilty  of  adding  to  the  list  of  inanities,  “not  one  of 
which,”  according  to  Mr.  Archer,  “has  any  chance  of  living  in  the 
national  memory,”  may  I  suggest  that  the  music-hall  of  to-day 
owes  much  of  its  success  to  Mr.  Archer  himself?  1  am  only  too 
pleased  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  Mr.  Archer  was  one  of  the  most  important  forces  which  gave 
the  music-hall  its  opportunity.  In  the  above  article  he  now  warns 


